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•  The  following  paper  was  written  several  throughout  refer  to  design  in  the  sense  under¬ 
years  ago  for  a  purpose  other  than  that  of  ap-  stood  by  the  older  forms  of  teleology — i.e.,  as 
pearing  in  a  review.  Although,  as  a  conse-  an  immediate  cause  of  the  phenomena  in  ques- 
quence,  its  style  is  better  adapted  to  oral  de-  tion.  Whether  or  not  there  is  an  ultimate  de¬ 
livery  than  to  publication  in  a  periodical,  I  sign  pervading  all  nature— a  causa  causarum 
now  print  it  without  alteration  because  I  think  which  is  the  final  raison  (Titre  of  the  cosmos — 
that  it  serves  to  place  in  a  tolerably  clear  light  this  is  another  question,  and  one  which  I  take 
the  bearing  of  Darwinism  on  the  doctrine  of  to  have  no  point  of  legitimate  contact  with 
design.  This  is  a  subject  which,  during  the  last  natural  science.  My  only  contention  is  that, 
few  weeks,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  myself  have  if  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  accepted,  and 
been  discussing  in  the  pages  of  Nature  ;  and  the  causes  which  it  sets  forth  are  held  adequate 
as  our  views  with  regard  to  it  are  divergent,  I  to  furnish  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  results 
have  thought  it  opportune  now  to  publish  this  observed,  then  the  facts  of  organic  nature 
essay,  in  order  to  render  my  statement  of  the  necessarily  fall  into  the  same  logical  position, 
case  somewhat  more  complete.  It  is  desirable  with  reference  to  any  question  of  teleology,  as 
to  explain  only  that  in  placing  Intelligent  that  of  all  or  any  other  series  of  facts  in  the 
Design  in  antithesis  to  Natural  Selection,  I  physical  universe. 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC  EVIDENCE  OF  ORGANIC  EVOLUTION.* 


BY  GEORGE  J.  ROMANES. 


Although  it  is  generally  recognized 
that  the  “  Origin  of  Species”  has  pro¬ 
duced  an  effect  both  on  the  science  and 
the  philosophy  of  our  age  which  is  with¬ 
out  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  thought, 
admirers  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  genius  are  fre¬ 
quently  surprised  at  the  ignorance  of  his 
work  which  is  displayed  by  many  per¬ 


sons  who  can  scarcely  be  said  to  belong 
to  the  uncultured  classes.  The  reason 
of  this  ignorance  is  no  doubt  partly  due 
to  the  busy  life  which  many  of  our 
bread-winners  are  constrained  to  live  ; 
but  it  is  also,  I  think,  partly  due  to  mere 
indolence.  There  are  thousands  of  ed¬ 
ucated  persons  who,  on  coming  home 
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from  their  daily  work,  prefer  reading  lit¬ 
erature  of  a  less  scientific  character  than 
that  which  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Darwin’s 
works  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  such  per¬ 
sons  feel  these  works  to  belong  to  a  cat¬ 
egory  of  books  which  is  to  them  a  very 
large  one  —  the  books,  namely,  which 
never  are,  but  always  to  be,  read.  Un¬ 
der  these  circumstances  I  have  thought 
it  desirable  to  supply  a  short  digest  of 
the  “  Origin  of  Species,”  which  any 
man,  of  however  busy  a  life  or  of  how¬ 
ever  indolent  a  disposition,  may  find 
both  time  and  energy  to  follow. 

With  the  general  aim  of  the  present 
abstract  being  thus  understood,  I  shall 
start  at  the  beginning  of  my  subject  by 
very  briefly  describing  the  theory  of  Nat¬ 
ural  Selection.  It  is  a  matter  of  ob¬ 
servable  fact  that  all  plants  and  animals 
are  perpetually  engaged  in  what  Mr. 
Darwin  calls  a  ”  struggle  for  existence.” 
That  is  to  say,  in  every  generation  of 
every  species  a  great  many  more  indi¬ 
viduals  are  bom  than  can  possibly  sur¬ 
vive  ;  so  that  there  is  in  consequence  a 
perpetual  battle  for  life  going  on  among 
all  the  constituent  individuals  of  any 
given  generation.  Now  in  this  struggle 
for  existence,  which  individuals  will  be 
victorious  and  live  ?  Assuredly  those 
which  are  best  fitted  to  live  :  the  weak¬ 
est  and  the  least  fitted  to  live  will  suc¬ 
cumb  and  die,  while  the  strongest  and 
the  best  fitted  to  live  will  be  triumphant 
and  survive.  It  is  this  ”  survival  of  the 
fittest”  that  Mr.  Darwin  calls  “  Natural 
Selection”  ;  Nature,  so  to  speak,  selects 
the  best  individuals  out  of  each  genera¬ 
tion  to  live.  And  not  only  so,  but  as 
these  favored  individuals  transmit  their 
favorable  qualities  to  their  offspring,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fixed  laws  of  heredity,  it 
follows  that  the  individuals  composing 
each  successive  generation  have  a  gen¬ 
eral  tendency  to  be  better  suited  to  their 
surroundings  than  were  their  forefathers. 
And  this  follows,  not  merely  because  in 
every  generation  it  is  only  the  flower  of 
the  race  that  is  allowed  to  propagate,  but 
also  because,  if  in  any  generation  some 
new  and  beneficial  qualities  happen  to 
appear  as  slight  variations  from  the  an¬ 
cestral  type,  these  will  be  seized  upon 
by  Natural  Selection  and  added,by  trans¬ 
mission  in  subsequent  generations,  to 
the  previously  existing  type.  Thus  the 
best  idea  of  the  whole  process  will  be 


gained  by  comparing  it  with  the  closely 
analogous  process  whereby  gardeners 
and  cattle-breeders  create  their  wonder¬ 
ful  productions  ;  for  just  as  these  men, 
by  always  selecting  their  best  individuals 
to  breed  from,  slowly  but  continuously 
improve  their  stock,  so  Nature,  by  a  sim¬ 
ilar  process  of  selection,  slowly  but  con¬ 
tinuously  makes  the  various  species  of 
plants  and  animals  better  and  better 
suited  to  the  conditions  of  their  life. 

Now,  if  this  process  of  continuously 
adapting  organisms  to  their  environment 
takes  place  in  Nature  at  all,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  set  any  limits  on 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  able  to  go,  up 
to  the  point  at  which  a  complete  and  per¬ 
fect  adaptation  is  achieved.  Therefore 
we  might  suppose  that  all  species  would 
attain  to  this  condition  of  perfect  ad¬ 
justment  to  their  environment  and  then 
remain  fixed.  And  so  undoubtedly 
they  would,  were  the  environment  itself 
unchanging.  But  forasmuch  as  the  en¬ 
vironment — or  the  sum  total  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  conditions  of  life — of  almost  every 
organic  type  alters  more  or  less  from 
century  to  century  (whether  from  as¬ 
tronomical,  geological,  and  geographi¬ 
cal  changes,  or  from  the  immigrations 
and  emigrations  of  other  species  living 
on  contiguous  geographical  areas),  it 
follows  that  the  process  of  Natural  Selec¬ 
tion  need  never  reach  a  terminal  phase. 
And  forasmuch  as  Natural  Selection  may 
thus  continue,  ad  infinitum,  slowly  to 
alter  a  specific  type  in  adaptation  to  a 
gradually  changing  environment,  if  in 
any  case  the  alteration  thus  effected  is 
sufficient  in  amount  to  lead  naturalists 
to  denote  the  specific  type  by  some  differ¬ 
ent  name,  it  follows  that  Natural  Selec¬ 
tion  has  transmuted  one  specific  type  into 
another.  And  thus  the  process  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  go  on  over  all  the  countless 
species  of  plants  and  animals  simulta¬ 
neously — the  world  of  organic  types 
being  thus  regarded  as  in  a  state  of  per¬ 
petual,  though  gradual,  flux. 

Such,  then,  is  the  theory  of  Natural 
Selection  ;  and  the  first  thing  to  be  ob¬ 
served  with  regard  to  it  is,  that  it  offers 
to  our  acceptance  a  scientific  explanation 
of  the  numberless  cases  of  apparent  de¬ 
sign  which  we  everywhere  meet  with  in 
organic  nature.  For  as  all  these  cases 
of  apparent  design  consist  only  in  the 
adaptation  which  is  shown  by  organisms 
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to  their  environment,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  facts  are  covered  by  the  theory  of 
Natural  Selection  no  less  completely  than 
they  are  cpvered  by  the  theory  of  Intel 
ligent  Design.  Perhaps  it  may  be  an¬ 
swered,  “  The  fact  that  these  innumer¬ 
able  cases  of  adaptation  may  be  account¬ 
ed  for  by  Natural  Selection  is  no  proof 
that  they  are  not  really  due  to  Intelligent 
Design.”  This  is  an  objection  which  is 
often  urged  by  minds — even  highly  cul¬ 
tured  minds — which  have  not  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  scientific  modes  of  thought. 
Thus,  a  celebrated  professor  of  divinity 
once  wrote  me  in  a  letter  that,  although 
he  had  read  Darwin’s  books  with  care, 
he  could  see  no  evidence  of  Natural 
Selection  which  might  not  equally  well 
be  adduced  as  evidence  of  Intelligent 
Design  ;  and  I  have  heard  another  emi¬ 
nent  professor  tell  his  class  that  the  many 
instances  of  adaptation  which  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win  discovered  and  described  as  occur¬ 
ring  in  orchids  seemed  to  him  to  tell 
more  in  favor  of  contrivance  than  in 
favor  of  natural  causes.  Now  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  we  have  here  a  very 
prostitution  of  our  rational,  faculty.  It 
positively  takes  one’s  breath  away  to  im¬ 
agine  the  state  of  mind  to  which  these 
men  must  have  been  reduced  by  their  life¬ 
long  adherence  to  traditional  modes  of 
thought.  For,  be  it  observed,  they  do 
not  doubt  that  Natural  Selection  may  be 
able  to  do  all  that  Darwin  attributes  to 
it  ;  they  merely  object  to  Darwin’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  facts,  because  they  assert 
that  these  facts  might  equally  well  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  Intelligent  Design.  And  so 
undoubtedly  they  might,  if  we  were  all 
childish  enough  to  rush  into  a  supernat¬ 
ural  explanation  whenever  a  natural  ex¬ 
planation  is  found  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  facts.  Once  admit  the  glaringly 
illogical  principle  that  we  may  assume 
the  operation  of  higher  causes  where  the 
operation  of  lower  ones  is  sufficient  to 
explain  the  observed  phenomena,  and 
all  our  science  and  all  our  philosophy 
are  scattered  to  the  winds.  For  the 
Law  of  Logic  which  Sir  William  Hamil¬ 
ton  called  the  Law  of  Parsimony — or 
the  law  which  forbids  us  to  assume  the 
operation  of  higher  causes  when  lower 
ones  are  found  sufficient  to  explain  the 
observed  effects — this  law  constitutes  the 
only  logical  barrier  between  Science  and 
Superstition.  For  it  is  manifest  that  it 


is  always  possible  to  give  a  hypothetical 
explanation  of  any  phenomenon  what¬ 
soever,  by  referring  it  immediately  to 
the  intelligence  of  some  supernatural 
agent  ;  'so  that  the  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  logic  of  Science  and  the  logic 
of  Superstition  consists  in  Science  rec¬ 
ognizing  a  validity  in  the  Law  of  Par¬ 
simony  which  Superstition  disregards. 
Therefore  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say¬ 
ing  that  this  way  of  looking  at  the  evi¬ 
dence  in  favor  of  Natural  Selection  is 
not  a  scientific  or  a  reasonable  way  of 
looking  at  it,  but  a  purely  superstitious 
way.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  as  an 
illustration,  a  perfectly  parallel  case. 
When  Kepler  was  unable  to  explain  by 
any  known  causes  the  paths  described 
by  the  planets,  he  resorted  to  a  super¬ 
natural  explanation,  and  supposed  that 
every  planet  was  guided  in  its  move¬ 
ments  by  some  presiding  angel.  But 
when  Newton  supplied  a  beautifully  sim¬ 
ple  physical  explanation,  all  persons  with 
a  scientific  habit  of  mind  at  once  aban¬ 
doned  the  metaphysical  explanation. 
Now,  to  be  consistent,  the  divinity  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  all  who  think  with  them, 
ought  still  to  adhere  to  Kepler’s  hypoth¬ 
esis  in  preference  to  Newton’s  explana¬ 
tion  ;  for,  excepting  the  Law  of  Parsi¬ 
mony,  there  is  certainly  no  other  logical 
objection  to  the  statement  that  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  planets  afford  as  good  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  influence  of  guiding  angels 
as  they  do  of  the  influence  of  gravitation. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  absurdly  illog¬ 
ical  position  that,  granting  the  evidence 
in  favor  of  Natural  Selection  and  Super¬ 
natural  Design  to  be  equal  and  parallel, 
we  should  hesitate  for  one  moment  in 
our  choice.  But  now  it  may  properly 
be  asked.  What  is  your  evidence  in  favor 
of  Natural  Selection  ?  Well,  the  evi¬ 
dence  in  favor  of  Natural  Selection  as  a 
cause  is  simply  the  evidence  in  favor  of 
Organic  Evolution  as  an  effect.  Let  us 
state  the  problem  clearly.  Innumerable 
cases  of  adaptation  of  organisms  to  their 
environment  are  the  observed  facts  for 
which  an  explanation  is  required.  To 
supply  this  explanation,  two,  and  only 
two,  hypotheses  are  in  the  field.  Of 
these  two  hypotheses  one  is.  Intelligent 
Design  manifested  in  creation  ;  and  the 
other  is.  Natural  Selection  manifested 
during  the  countless  ages  of  the  past. 
Now  it  would  be  proof  positive  of  In- 
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telligent  Design  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
all  species  of  plants  and  animals  were 
created — that  is,  suddenly  introduced  into 
the  complex  conditions  of  their  life  ;  for 
it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  any  cause 
other  than  intelligence  could  be  compe¬ 
tent  to  adapt  an  organism  to  its  environ¬ 
ment  suddenly.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  proof-presumptive  of  Natural 
Selection  if  it  could  be  shown  that  one 
species  becomes  slowly  transmuted  into 
another — that  one  set  of  adaptations 
may  be  gradually  transformed  into  an¬ 
other  set  of  adaptations  according  as 
changing  circumstances  require.  This 
would  be  proof-presumptive  of  Natural 
Selection,  because  it  would  then  become 
amply  probable  that  Natural  Selection 
might  have  brought  about  many,  or 
most,  of  the  cases  of  adaptations  which 
we  see  ;  and  if  so,  the  Law  of  Parsi¬ 
mony  excludes  the  rival  hypothesis  of  In¬ 
telligent  Design.  Thus  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  as  between  Natural  Selection  and 
Supernatural  Design  resolves  itself  into 
this.  Were  all  the  species  of  plants  and 
animals  separately  created,  or  were  they 
slowly  evolved  ?  For  if  they  were  spe¬ 
cially  created,  the  evidence  of  Super¬ 
natural  Design  remains  unrefuted  and 
irrefutable  ;  whereas  if  they  were  slowly 
evolved,  that  evidence  has  been  utterly 
and  forever  destroyed.  The  doctrine 
of  Natural  Selection  therefore  depends 
for  its  validity  on  the  doctrine  of  Organic 
Evolution  ;  for  if  once  the  fact  of  Or¬ 
ganic  Evolution  were  established,  no  one 
would  dispute  that  much  of  the  adapta¬ 
tion  was  probably  effected  by  Natural 
Selection.  Hmv  much  we  cannot  say — 
probably  never  shall  be  able  to  say  ;  for 
even  Mr.  Darwin  himself  does  not  doubt 
that  other  causes  besides  that  of  Natural 
Selection  have  assisted  in  the  modifying 
of  specific  types.  For  the  sake  of  sim¬ 
plicity,  however,  I  shall  not  go  into  this 
subject ;  but  shall  always  speak  of  Nat¬ 
ural  Selection  as  the  only  cause  of  Or¬ 
ganic  Evolution.  Let  us,  then,  weigh 
the  evidence  in  favor  of  Organic  Evolu¬ 
tion.  If  we  find  it  wanting,  we  need 
have  no  complaints  to  make  of  natural 
theologians  of  to-day  ;  but  if  we  find  it 
to  be  full  measure,  shaken  together  and 
running  over,  we  ought  to  maintain  that 
natural  theologians  can  no  longer  adhere 
to  the  arguments  of  such  writers  as  Paley, 
Bell,  and  Chalmers,  without  deliberately 


violating  the  only  logical  principle  which 
separates  science  from  Fetishism. 

I  shall  first  take  the  argument  from 
Classification.  Naturalists  find  that  all 
species  of  plants  and  animals  present 
among  themselves  structural  affinities. 
According  as  these  structural  affinities 
are  more  or  less  pronounced,  the  vari¬ 
ous  species  are  classified  under  genera, 
orders,  families,  classes,  sub-kingdoms, 
and  kingdoms.  Now  in  such  a  classifi¬ 
cation  it  is  found  impossible  to  place  all 
the  species  in  a  linear  series,  according 
to  the  grade  of  their  organization.  For 
instance,  we  cannot  say  that  a  wolf  is 
more  highly  organized  than  a  fox  or  a 
jackal  ;  we  can  only  say  that  the  specific 
points  wherein  it  differs  from  these  ani¬ 
mals  are  without  significance  as  proving 
the  one  type  to  be  more  highly  organized 
than  the  others.  But  of  course  in  many 
cases,  and  especially  in  the  cases  of  the 
larger  divisions,  it  is  often  possible  to 
say.  The  members  in  this  division  are 
more  highly  organized  than  are  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  that  division.  Our  system  of 
classification,  therefore  may  be  likened 
to  a  tree,  in  which  a  short  trunk  may  be 
taken  to  represent  the  lowest  organisms 
which  cannot  properly  be  termed  either 
plants  or  animals.  This  short  trunk  soon 
separates  into  two  large  trunks,  one  of 
which  represents  the  vegetable  and  the 
other  the  animal  kingdom.  Each  of 
these  trunks  then  gives  off  large  branches 
signifying  classes,  and  these  give  off 
smaller  but  more  numerous  branches, 
signifying  families,  which  ramify  again 
into  orders,  genera,  and  finally  into  the 
leaves,  which  may  be  taken  to  represent 
species. 

Now  in  such  a  representative  tree  of 
life  the  height  of  any  branch  from  the 
ground  may  be  taken  to  indicate  the 
grade  of  organization  which  the  leaves, 
or  species,  present ;  so  that  if  we  pic¬ 
ture  to  ourselves  such  a  tree,  we  shall 
understand  that  while  there  is  a  general 
advance  of  organization  from  below  up¬ 
ward,  there  are  numberless  slight  varia¬ 
tions  in  this  respect  between  leaves 
growing  even  on  the  same  branch  ;  while 
in  a  still  greater  number  of  cases  leaves 
growing  on  the  same  branch  are  growing 
on  the  same  level — that  is,  although  they 
represent  different  species,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  one  is  more  highly  organized 
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than  the  other.  Now  this  tree-like  ar¬ 
rangement  of  specific  organisms  in  Na¬ 
ture  is  an  arrangement  for  which  Dar¬ 
win  is  not  responsible.  I  mean  that  the 
framing  of  this  natural  classification  has 
been  the  work  of  naturalists  for  centuries 
past  ;  and  although  they  did  not  know 
what  they  were  doing,  it  is  now  evident 
to  evolutionists  that  they  were  tracing 
the  lines  of  genetic  relationship.  For, 
be  it  observed,  scientific  or  natural 
classification  differs  very  much  from  a 
popular  or  haphazard  classification,  and 
the  difference  consists  in  this  —  that 
while  a  popular  classification  is  framed 
with  exclusive  reference  to  the  external 
appearance  of  organisms,  a  scientific 
classification  is  made  with  reference  to 
the  whole  structure.  A  whale,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  often  thought  to  be  a  fish,  be¬ 
cause  it  resembles  a  fish  in  form  and  hab¬ 
its  ;  whereas  dissection  shows  that  it  is 
beyond  all  comparison  more  unlike  a 
fish  than  it  is  like  a  horse  or  a  man. 
This  is,  of  course,  an  extreme  case  ; 
but  it  was  cases  such  as  this  that  first 
led  naturalists  to  see  that  there  are  re¬ 
semblances  between  organisms  much 
more  deep  and  important  than  appear 
upon  the  surface,  and  consequently  that 
if  a  natural  classification  was  possible  at 
all,  it  must  be  made  with  reference  to 
these  deeper  resemblances.  Of  course 
it  took  time  to  perceive  this  distinction 
between  fundamental  and  superficial  re¬ 
semblances.  I  remember  once  reading 
a  very  comical  disquisition  in  one  of 
Butfon’s  works  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  crocodile  was  to  be 
classified  as  an  insect  ;  and  the  instruc¬ 
tive  feature  in  the  disqusition  was  this — 
that  although  a  crocodile  differs  from  an 
insect  as  regards  every  conceivable  par¬ 
ticular  of  its  internal  anatomy,  no  allu¬ 
sion  at  all  is  made  to  this  fact,  while  the 
whole  discussion  is  made  to  turn  on  the 
hardness  of  the  external  casing  of  a 
crocodile  resembling  the  hardness  of  the 
external  casing  of  a  beetle  ;  and  when 
at  last  Buffon  decides  that,  on  the  whole, 
a  crocodile  had  better  not  be  classified 
as  an  insect,  the  only  reason  given  is, 
that  as  a  crocodile  is  so  very  large  an 
animal,  it  would  make  altogether  too 
terrible  an  insect.” 

But  now,  when  at  last  it  came  to  be 
recognized  that  internal  anatomy  rather 
than  external  appearance  was  to  be  taken 


as  a  guide  to  classification,  the  question 
arose,  What  features  in  the  internal 
anatomy  are  to  take  precedence  over  the 
other  features  ?  And  this  question  it 
was  not  hard  to  answer.  A  porpoise, 
for  instance,  has  a  large  number  of  teeth, 
and  in  this  feature  resembles  most  fish, 
while  it  differs  from  all  mammals.  But 
it  also  gives  suck  to  its  young,  and  in 
this  feature  it  differs  from  all  fish,  while 
it  resembles  all  mammals.  Now,  look¬ 
ing  to  those  two  features  alone,  should 
we  say  that  a  porpoise  ought  to  be  cliissed 
as  a  fish  or  as  a  mammal  ?  Assuredly 
as  a  mammal,  and  for  this  reason  :  The 
number  of  teeth  is  a  very  variable  feature 
both  in  fish  and  in  mammals,  whereas 
the  giving  of  suck  is  an  invariable  feature 
among  mammals,  and  occurs  nowhere 
else  in  the  animal  kingdom.  This,  of 
course,  is  purposely  chosen  as  a  very 
simple  illustration  ;  but  it  exemplifies  the 
general  fact  that  the  guiding  principle  of 
scientific  classification  is  the  comparing 
of  organism  with  organism,  with  the  view 
of  seeing  which  of  the  constituent  organs 
are  of  the  most  invariable  occurrence, 
and  therefore  of  the  most  typical  signifi¬ 
cation. 

Now,  since  the  days  of  Linnaeus  this 
principle  has  been  carefully  followed, 
and  it  is  by  its  aid  that  the  tree-like  sys¬ 
tem  of  classification  has  been  established. 
No  one,  even  long  before  Darwin’s  days, 
ever  dreamed  of  doubting  that  this  sys¬ 
tem  is  in  reality,  what  it  always  has  been 
in  name,  a  natural  system.  What,  then, 
is  the  inference  we  are  to  draw  from  it  ? 
An  evolutionist  answers,  that  it  is  just 
such  a  system  as  his  theory  of  descent 
would  lead  him  to  expect  as  a  natural 
system.  For  this  tree-like  system  is  as 
clear  an  expression  as  anything  could 
be  of  the  fact  that  all  species  are  bound 
together  by  the  ties  of  genetic  relation¬ 
ship.  If  all  species  were  separately 
created,  it  is  almost  incredible  that  we 
should  everywhere  observe  this  progres¬ 
sive  shading  off  of  characters  common 
to  larger  groups  into  more  and  more 
specialized  characters  distinctive  only  of 
smaller  and  smaller  groups.  At  any 
rate,  to  say  the  least,  the  Law  of  Parsi¬ 
mony  forbids  us  to  ascribe  such  effects 
to  a  supernatural  cause,  acting  in  so 
whimsical  a  manner,  when  the  effects 
are  precisely  what  we  should  expect  to 
follow  from  the  action  of  a  highly  prob- 
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able  natural  cause.  The  classification 
of  animal  forms,  indeed,  as  Darwin, 
Lyell,  and  Haeckel  have  pointed  out, 
strongly  resembles  the  classification  of 
languages.  In  the  case  of  languages,  as 
in  the  case  of  species,  we  have  genetic 
affinities  strongly  marked  ;  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  some  extent  to  construct  ,a 
language -tree,  the  branches  of  which 
shall  indicate,  in  a  diagrammatic  form, 
the  progressive  divergence  of  a  large 
group  of  languages  from  a  common 
stock.  For  instance,  Latin  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  fossil  language,  which  has 
given  rise,  by  way  of  genetic  descent,  to 
a  group  of  living  languages — Italian, 
Spanish,  French,  and,  to  a  large  extent, 
English.  Now  what  should  we  think  of 
a  philologist  who  should  maintain  that 
English,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
were  all  specially  created,  and  that  their 
resemblance  to  the  fossil  form  Latin  is 
to  be  attributed  to  supernatural  design  ? 
Yet  the  evidence  of  the  natural  transmu¬ 
tation  of  species  is  in  one  respect  much 
stronger  than  that  of  the  natural  trans¬ 
mutation  of  languages  —  in  respect, 
namely,  of  there  being  a  vastly  greater 
number  of  cases  all  bearing  testimony  to 
the  fact  of  genetic  relationship. 

I  will  now  pass  on  to  another  line  of 
argument — the  argument  from  morphol¬ 
ogy,  or  structure.  The  theory  of  evolu¬ 
tion  by  Natural  Selection  supposes  that 
hereditary  characters  admit  of  being 
slowly  modified  wherever  their  modihea- 
'  tion  will  render  an  organism  better  suited 
to  a  change  in  its  conditions  of  life.  Let 
us,  then,  observe  the  evidence  we  have 
of  such  adaptive  modifications  of  struc¬ 
ture,  in  cases  where  the  need  of  such 
modification  is  apparent.  For  the  sake 
of  clearness  I  shall  begin  by  again  tak¬ 
ing  our  old  friends,  the  whales  and  por¬ 
poises.  The  theory  of  evolution  infers, 
from  the  whole  structure  of  these  ani¬ 
mals,  that  their  progenitors  must  have 
been  terrestrial  quadrupeds  of  some  kind 
which  became  aquatic  in  their  habits. 
Now  the  change  in  their  condition  of  life 
thus  brought  about  would  render  desir¬ 
able  great  modifications  of  structure. 
These  changes  would  in  the  first  instance 
begin  to  affect  the  least  typical — that  is, 
the  least  strongly  inherited  structures — 
such  as  the  skin,  claws,  teeth,  etc.  But 
as  time  went  on  the  adaptation  would 


begin  to  extend  to  the  more  typical  struc¬ 
tures,  until  the  shape  of  the  body  began 
to  be  affected  by  the  bones  and  muscles 
required  for  terrestrial  locomotion  be¬ 
coming  better  adapted  for  aquatic  loco¬ 
motion,  so  rendering  the  whole  outline 
of  the  animal  more  fish-like  in  shape. 
This  is  the  stage  which  we  actually  ob¬ 
serve  in  the  seal,  where  the  hind  legs, 
although  retaining  all  their  typical  bones, 
have  become  shortened  up  almost  to  ru¬ 
diments  and  directed  backward,  so  as  to 
be  of  no  use  for  walking,  but  serving  to 
complete  the  fish-like  taper  of  the  body. 
But  in  the  porpoise  and  whale  group  the 
modification  has  gone  further  than  this, 
so  that  the  hind  legs  have  disappeared 
altogether,  while  the  head  has  Income 
fish-like  in  shape,  and  other  profound 
changes  have  been  established-  But  pro¬ 
found  as  these  changes  are,  they  only 
affect  those  parts  of  the  organism  which 
it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  organism  to 
have  altered,  so  that  it  might  become 
adapted  to  an  aquatic  mode  of  existence. 
Thus  the  arm,  which  is  used  as  a  fin, 
still  retains  the  bones  of  the  shoulder, 
fore-arm,  wrist,  and  fingers,  although 
they  are  all  inclosed  in  a  fin  -  shaped 
sack,  which  renders  them  quite  useless 
for  any  purpose  other  than  swimming. 
Similarly  the  head,  although  it  resembles 
the  head  of  a  fish  in  shape,  still  retains 
the  bones  of  the  mammalian  skull,  mod¬ 
ified  in  form  so  as  to  offer  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  amount  of  resistance  to  the  water. 
In  short  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  mod¬ 
ifications  have  been  effected  with  the 
least  possible  divergence  from  the  typi¬ 
cal  mammalian  type,  which  is  compatible 
with  securing  so  perfect  an  adaptation  to 
a  purely  aquatic  mode  of  life. 

Now  I  have  chosen  the  case  of  the 
whale  and  porpoise  group  because  they 
offer  so  extreme  an  example  of  profound 
modification  of  structure  in  adaptation 
to  changed  conditions  of  life.  But  the 
same  thing  may  be  seen  in  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  other  cases.  For  instance, 
to  confine  our  attention  to  the  arm,  not 
only  is  the  limb  modified  in  the  whale 
for  swimming,  but  in  another  mammal 
— the  bat — it  is  modified  for  flying,  by 
having  the  fingers  enormously  elongated 
and  overspread  with  a  membranous  web. 
In  birds,  again,  the  arm  is  modifled  for 
flight  in  a  wholly  different  way — the 
fingers  here  being  very  short  and  all  run 
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together,  and  the  chief  expanse  of  the 
wing  being  composed  of  the  shoulder 
and  fore  -  arm.  In  frogs  and  lizards 
again,  we  find  hands  more  like  our  own  ; 
but  in  an  extinct  species  of  flying  reptile 
the  modification  was  extreme,  the  wing 
having  been  formed  by  a  prodigious  ' 
elongation  of  the  fifth  finger,  and  a  mem¬ 
brane  spread  over  it  and  the  rest  of  the 
hand.  Lastly,  in  serpents  the  hand  and 
arm  have  disappeared  altogether.  Thus, 
even  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  a 
single  structure,  how  wonderful  are  the 
modifications  which  it  is  seen  to  un¬ 
dergo,  although  never  losing  its  typical 
character  !  How  are  we  to  explain 
this  ?  By  design  manifested  in  special 
creation,  or  by  descent  with  adaptive 
modification  ?  If  it  is  said  by  design 
manifested  in  special  creation,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  Deity  formed  an  arche¬ 
typal  plan  of  certain  structures,  and  that 
He  determined  to  adhere  to  this  plan 
through  all  the  modifications  which  those 
structures  exhibit.  Now  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  this  supposition  are  pro¬ 
digious,  and  to  my  mind  quite  insur¬ 
mountable.  In  the  first  place,  why  is 
it  that  some  structures  are  selected  as 
typical  and  not  others  ?  Why  should 
the  vertebral  skeleton,  for  instance,  be 
tortured  into  every  conceivable  variety 
of  modification  in  order  to  make  it  ser¬ 
viceable  for  as  great  a  variety  of  func¬ 
tions  ;  while  another  structure,  such  as 
the  eye,  is  made  in  different  sub-king¬ 
doms  on  fundamentally  different  plans, 
notwithstanding  that  it  has  throughout 
to  pterform  the  same  function  ?  Will 
aoy  one  have  the  hardihood  to  assert 
that  in  the  case  of  the  skeleton  the  Deity 
has  endeavored  to  show  Wh  ingenuity  by 
the  manifold  functions  to  which  He  has 
made  the  same  structure  subservient  ; 
while  in  the  case  of  the  eye  He  has  en¬ 
deavored  to  show  his  resources  by  the 
manifold  structures  which  He  has  to 
subserve  the  same  function  ?  If  so,  it 
appears  to  me  a  most  unfortunate  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  throughout  both  the  veg¬ 
etable  and  animal  kingdoms  all  cases 
which  can  be  pointed  to  as  showing  in¬ 
genious  adaptation  of  the  same  typical 
structure  to  the  performance  of  widely 
different  functions,  are  cases  which 
come  within  the  limits  of  the  same  nat¬ 
ural  group  of  plants  and  animals,  and 
therefore  admit  of  being  equally  well 


explained  by  descent  from  a  common 
ancestry ;  while  all  cases  of  widely 
different  structures  performing  the  same 
function  are  to  be  found  in  different 
groups  of  plants  or  animals,  and  are 
therefore  suggestive  of  independent  vari¬ 
ations  arising  in  the  different  lines  of 
hereditary  descent.  To  take  a  specific 
illustration.  The  octopus,  or  devil-fish, 
belongs  to  a  widely  different  class  of  an¬ 
imals  from  a  true  fish,  and  yet  its  eye,  in 
general  appearance,  looks  wonderfully 
like  the  eye  of  a  true  fish.  Now  Mr. 
Mivart  pointed  to  this  fact  as  a  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  theory  of 
evolution  by  natural  selection,  because 
it  must  clearly  be  a  most  improbable 
thing  that  so  complicated  a  structure  as 
the  eye  of  a  fish  should  happen  to  be 
arrived  at  through  each  of  two  totally 
different  lines  of  descent.  And  this 
difficulty  would,  indeed,  be  almost  fatal 
to  the  theory  of  evolution  by  natural 
selection,  if  the  apparent  similarity  were 
a  real  one.  Unfortunately  for  the  ob¬ 
jection,  however,  Mr.  Darwin  clearly 
shows,  in  his  reply,  that  in  no  one  ana¬ 
tomical  feature  of  typical  importance  do 
the  two  structures  resemble  one  another  ; 
so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  two  organs 
do  not  resemble  one  another  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  further  than  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should,  if  both  are  to  serve  as 
organs  of  sight.  But  now,  suppose  that 
this  had  not  been  the  case,  and  that  the 
two  structures,  besides  presenting  the 
necessary  superficial  resemblance,  had 
also  presented  an  anatomical  resem¬ 
blance.  With  what  tremendous  force 
might  it  have  then  been  urged,  “  Your 
hypothesis  of  hereditary  descent  with 
progressive  modification  being  here  ex¬ 
cluded  by  the  fact  that  the  animals  com¬ 
pared  belong  to  two  widely  different 
branches  of  the  tree  of  life,  how  are  we 
to  explain  the  identity  of  type  manifested 
by  these  two  complicated  organs  of 
vision  ?  The  only  hypothesis  open  to 
us  is  intelligent  adherence  to  an  ideal 
type.  ”  But  as  this  cannot  now  be  urged 
in  any  one  case  throughout  the  whole 
organic  world,  I  will  on  the  other  hand 
present  it  as  a  most  significant  fact,  that 
while  within  the  limits  of  the  same  large 
branch  of  the  tree  of  life  we  constantly 
find  the  same  typical  structures  modified 
so  as  to  perform  very  different  functions, 
we  never  find  any  vestige  of  these  par- 
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ticular  types  of  structure  in  other  large 
divisions  of  that  tree.  That  is  to  say, 
we  never  find  typical  structures  appear¬ 
ing  except  in  cases  where  their  presence 
may  be  explained  by  the  theory  of  de¬ 
scent,  while  in  thousands  of  such  cases 
we  find  these  structures  undergoing  every 
conceivable  form  of  adaptive  modifica¬ 
tion. 

Consequently,  special  creationists  must 
fall  back  upon  another  position  and 
say,  “  Well,  but  it  may  have  pleased  the 
Deity  to  form  a  certain  number  of  ideal 
typ>es,  and  never  to  allow  the  structures 
occurring  in  the  one  type  to  appear  in 
any  of  the  others.”  I  answer.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  may  have  done  so  ;  but  if 
it  did,  it  is  a  most  unfortunate  thing  for 
your  theory  ;  for  the  fact  implies  that 
the  Deity  has  planned  His  types  in  such 
a  way  as  to  suggest  the  counter-theory 
of  descent.  For  instance,  it  would  seem 
to  me  a  most  capricious  thing  in  the 
Deity  to  make  the  eyes  of  an  innumerable 
number  of  fish  on  exactly  the  same  ideal 
type,  and  then  to  make  the  eye  of  the 
octopus  so  exactly  like  these  other  eyes 
in  superficial  appearance  as  to  deceive 
so  accomplished  a  naturalist  as  Mr. 
Mivart,  and  yet  to  take  scrupulous  care 
that  in  no  one  ideal  particular  should 
this  solitary  eye  resemble  all  the  host  of 
other  eyes.  However,  adopting  for  the 
sake  of  argument  this  gigantic  assump¬ 
tion,  let  us  suppose  that  God  laid  down 
these  arbitrary  rules  for  his  own  guidance 
in  creation,  and  let  us  see  to  what  it 
leads.  If,  as  assumed,  the  Deity  formed 
a  certain  number  of  ideal  types,  and 
determined  that  on  no  account  should 
He  allow  any  part  if  one  type  to  appear 
in  any  part  of  another,  surely  we  should 
expect  that  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
type  the  same  typical  structures  should 
always  be  present.  Thus,  remember 
what  desperate  efforts,  so  to  speak,  there 
have  been  made  to  maintain  the  uniform¬ 
ity  of  type  in  the  case  of  the  arm,  and 
should  we  not  expect  that  in  other  and 
similar  cases  similar  efforts  should  be 
made  ?  Yet  we  repeatedly  find  that  this 
is  not  the  case.  Eveit  in  the  whale,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  hind  limbs  are  not  ap¬ 
parent  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  see  in 
what  respect  the  hind  limbs  are  of  any 
less  ideal  value  than  the  fore  limbs, 
which,  as  we  have  also  seen,  are  so  care¬ 
fully  preserved  in  nearly  all  vertebrated 
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animals  except  the  snakes,  where  again 
we  meet  in  this  particular  with  a  sudden 
and  sublime  indifference  to  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  a  typical  structure.  Now  I  say 
that  if  the  theory  of  ideal  types  is  true, 
we  have  in  these  facts  evidence  of  the 
most  unreasonable  inconsistency  ;  for 
no  explanation  can  be  assigned  why  so 
much  care  should  have  been  taken  to 
maintain  the  type  in  some  cases,  while 
such  reckless  indifference  should  have 
been  displayed  toward  maintaining  it  in 
others.  But  the  theory  of  descent  with 
continued  adaptive  modification  fully  ex¬ 
plains  all  the  known  cases  ;  for  in  every 
case  the  degree  of  divergence  from  the 
typical  structure  which  an  organism  pre¬ 
sents  corresponds  with  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  divergence  has  been 
going  on.  Thus  we  scarcely  ever  meet 
with  any  great  departure  from  the  typi¬ 
cal  form — such  as  the  absence  of  limbs 
— without  some  of  the  other  organs  in 
the  body  being  so  far  modified  as  of  them¬ 
selves  to  indicate,  on  the  supposition 
of  descent  with  modification,  that  the 
animal  or  plant  must  have  been  subject 
to  the  modifying  influences  for  a  long 
series  of  generations.  Now  this  com¬ 
bined  testimony  of  a  number  of  organs 
in  the  same  organism  is  what  the  theory 
of  descent  would  lead  us  to  expect,  while 
the  rival  theory  of  design  can  offer  no 
explanation  of  the  fact,  that  when  one 
organ  shows  a  conspicuous  departure 
from  the  supposed  ideal  type,  some  of 
the  other  organs  in  the  same  organism 
should  tend  to  keep  it  company  by  doing 
likewise.* 

I  will  now  briefly  touch  on  another 
branch  of  the  argument  from  morphology 
— the  argument  from  rudimentary  struc¬ 
tures.  Throughout  the  animal  and  veg¬ 
etable  kingdoms  we  constantly  meet  with 
dwarfed  and  useless  representatives  of 
organs,  which  in  other  and  allied  kinds 
of  animals  and  plants  are  of  large  size 
and  functional  utility.  Thus,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  unborn  wh^e  has  rudimentary 
teeth  which  are  never  destined  to  cut  the 
gums  ;  and  we  all  know  that  our  own 
rudimentary  tail  is  of  no  practical  ser¬ 
vice.  Now  rudimentary  organs  of  this 
kind  are  of  so  common  occurrence  that 

*  This  consideration  is,  I  believe,  original. 
Several  special  exceptions  to  its  validity  might 
be  cited,  but  as  a  general  principle  it  certainly 
holds  good. 
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almost  every  species  presents  one  or 
more  of  them.  The  question,  therefore, 
is.  How  are  they  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
Of  course  the  theory  of  descent  with 
adaptive  modification  has  a  delightfully 
simple  answer  to  supply — viz.,  that  when 
from  changed  conditions  of  life  an  organ 
which  was  previously  useful  becomes  use¬ 
less,  natural  selection,  combined  with 
disuse  and  so-called  economy  of  growth, 
will  cause  it  to  dwindle  till  it  becomes  a 
rudiment.  On  the  other  haiKl,  the  the¬ 
ory  of  special  creation  can  only  main¬ 
tain  that  these  rudiments  are  formed  for 
the  sake  of  adhering  to  an  ideal  type. 
Now  here  again  the  former  theory  is  tri¬ 
umphant  over  the  latter  ;  for  without 
waiting  to  dispute  the  wisdom  of  making 
dwarfed  and  useless  structures  merely  for 
the  whimsical  motive  assigned,  surely  if 
so  extraordinary  a  method  is  adopted  in 
so  many  cases,  we  should  expect  that 
in  consistency  it  would  be  adopted  in 
all  cases.  This  reasonable  expectation, 
however,  is  far  from  being  realized.  In 
numberless  cases,  such  as  that  of  the 
fore  limbs  of  serpents,  no  vestige  of  a 
rudiment  is  present.  But  the  vacillating 
policy  in  the  matter  of  rudiments  does 
not  end  here  ;  for  it  is  shown  if  possible 
in  a  more  aggravated  form  where  within 
the  limits  of  the  same  natural  group  of 
organisms  a  rudiment  is  sometimes  pres¬ 
ent  and  sometimes  absent.  For  in¬ 
stance,  to  take  again  the  case  of  limbs, 
in  nearly  all  the  numerous  species  of 
snakes  there  are  no  vestiges  of  limbs  at 
all  ;  but  in  the  python  we  hnd  beneath 
the  skin  very  tiny  rudiments  of  the  hind 
limbs.  Now  I  put  it  to  every  reasonable 
man,  whether  it  is  a  worthy  conception 
of  Deity  that,  while  neglecting  to  main¬ 
tain  unity  of  ideal  in  the  case  of  nearly 
all  the  numerous  species  of  snakes.  He 
should  have  added  a  tiny  rudiment,  in 
the  case  of  the  python,  and  even  in  that 
case  to  have  maintained  his  ideal  type 
very  inefficiently,  inasmuch  as  only  two 
limbs  instead  of  four  are  represented. 
Or  take,  again,  the  case  of  the  limb  in 
other  animals.  Five  toes  seem  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  ideal  type,  notwithstanding 
that  in  numberless  cases  this  ideal  fails 
in  its  structural  expression.  Now,  in  the 
case  of  the  horse,  one  toe  appears  to  have 
become  developed  at  the  expense  of  the 
others  ;  for  the  so-called  knee  of  the 
horse  is  really  the  wrist  or  ankle,  and 


the  so-called  shank,  the  middle  toe  or 
finger  very  much  enlarged.  But  on  each 
side  of  this  enlarged  toe  there  are,  be¬ 
neath  the  skin,  rudimentary  bones  of  two 
other  toes,  the  so-called  splint-bones.  i 

So  far  good,  but  three  toes  are  not  five  ;  ' 

so  special  creationists  must  suppose  that 
while  in  this  case  the  Deity  has,  so  to 
speak,  struggled  to  maintain  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  his  ideal,  his  efforts  have 
nevertheless  conspicuously  failed.  How 
much  less  strained  is  the  scientific  in¬ 
terpretation  ;  for  I  may  mention  that  in  I 

this  particular  case,  besides  the  general 
inference  that  rudiments  refer  us  to  a  re-  1 

mote  ancestry,  we  have  direct  palseonto-  j 

logical  evidence  that  there  have  been  a  | 

whole  series  of  extinct  horse  -  like  ani¬ 
mals,  which  began  low  down  in  the  geo¬ 
logical  strata  with  five  toes  ;  these  then 
become  reduced  to  four  and  next  to  1 

three,  after  which  the  two  lateral  toes  I 

became  rudimentary,  as  we  now  see  them  j 

in  oxen.  Lastly,  as  we  come  nearer  to  I 

recent  times,  we  find  fossils  of  the  exist-  | 

ing  horse,  with  the  lateral  toes  shortened 
up  to  the  condition  of  splint  bones.  1 

Thus  we  have  some  half  dozen  different  1 

kinds  of  horse,  all  standing  in  a  linear 
series  in  time  as  in  structure,  between  j 

the  earliest  representatives  with  the  typi¬ 
cal  number  of  five  toes,  and  the  existing 
very  aberrant  form  with  only  one  toe. 

But  this  allusion  to  fossils  leads  me  to  | 

the  next  division  of  my  subject — the  i 

argument  from  Geology.  It  is  not,  how-  1 

ever,  necessary  to  say  much  on  this 
head,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
whole  body  of  geological  evidence  is  for 
the  most  part  of  one  kind,  which 
although  of  a  very  massive,  is  of  a  very 
simple  character.  That  is  to  say,  apart 
from  the  increasingly  numerous  cases, 
such  as  the  one  just  mentioned,  which 
geology  supplies  of  extinct  “  intermedi¬ 
ate  links”  between  particular  species 
now  living,  the  great  weight  of  the  geo¬ 
logical  evidence  consists  in  the  general 
fact,  that  of  all  the  thousands  of  specific 
forms  of  life  which  palaeontology  reveals 
to  us  as  having  lived  on  this  planet  in 
times  past,  there  is  no  instance  of  a 
highly  organized  form  occurring  low 
down  in  the  geological  series.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  the  best  evidence  to 
show  that  since  the  first  dawn  of  life  in 
the  occurrence  of  the  simplest  organisms. 
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until  the  meridian  splendor  of  life  as  now 
we  see  it,  gradual  advance  from  the  gen* 
eral  to  the  special — from  the  low  to  the 
high — from  the  few  and  simple  to  the 
many  and  complex,  has  been  the  Law  of 
Organic  Nature.  And  of  course  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  this  is  precisely  the 
law  to  which  the  process  of  descent  with 
adaptive  modification  would  of  necessity 
give  rise. 

The  argument  from  Geology  is  the 
argument  from  the  distribution  of  species 
in  time.  I  will,  therefore,  next  take  the 
argument  from  the  distribution  of  species 
in  space  — that  is,  the  present  geographi¬ 
cal  distribution  of  plants  and  animals. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  must  be  a  most 
important  argument,  if  we  reflect  that  as 
the  theory  of  descent  with  adaptive  mod¬ 
ification  implies  slow  and  gradual  change 
of  one  species  into  another,  and  a  still 
more  slow  and  gradual  change  of  one 
genus,  family,  or  order  into  another 
genus,  family,  or  order,  we  should  ex¬ 
pect  on  this  theory  that  the  organic 
types  living  on  any  given  geographical 
area  should  be  found  to  resemble  or  to  dif¬ 
fer  from  organic  types  living  elsewhere, 
according  as  the  area  is  connected  or  dis¬ 
connected  with  other  geographical  areas. 
And  this  we  find  to  be  the  case,  as 
abundant  evidence  proves.  For,  to 
quote  from  Mr.  Darwin,  “barriers  of 
any  kind,  or  obstacles  to  free  migration, 
are  related  in  a  close  and  important  man¬ 
ner  to  the  differences  between  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  various  regions.  VVe  see  this 
in  the  great  difference  in  nearly  all  the 
terrestrial  productions  of  the  New  and 
Old  Worlds,  excepting  in  the  northern 
parts,  where  the  land  almost  joins.  .  .  . 
We  see  the  same  fact  in  the  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  inhabitants  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Africa,  and  South  America  under 
the  same  latitude,  for  these  countries  are 
almost  as  much  isolated  from  one  an¬ 
other  as  possible.  On  each  continent, 
also,  we  see  the  same  fact ;  for  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  lofty  and  continuous 
mountain  ranges,  of  great  deserts,  and 
even  of  large  rivers,  we  find  different  pro¬ 
ductions  ;  though  as  mountain  chains, 
deserts,  etc.,  are  not  so  impassable,  or 
likely  to  have  endured  so  long  as  the 
ocean-separated  continents,  the  differ¬ 
ences  are  very  inferior  in  degree  to  those 
characteristic  of  distinct  continents.” 
That  is  to  say,  the  differences  are  usually 


confined  to  species  and  genera,  whereas 
in  the  case  of  continents  the  differences 
extend  to  orders  and  classes.  Similarly 
in  marine  productions  the  same  laws 
prevail,  the  species  on  the  different  sides 
of  the  American  Continent,  for  instance, 
being  very  distinct.  Now  this  law  can¬ 
not  be  explained  by  any  reasonable  ar¬ 
gument  from  design. 

And  still  stronger  does  this  argument 
become  when  we  look  to  the  fossil  species 
contained  on  different  continents  ;  for 
these  fossil  species  invariably  present  the 
same  characteristic  stamp  as  the  living 
species  now  flourishing  on  the  same  con¬ 
tinents.  Thus  in  America  we  find  fos¬ 
sils  all  presenting  the  characteristically 
American  types  of  animals,  and  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  the  characteristically  Australian 
types,  and  so  on.  That  is  to  say,  on 
every  continent  the  dead  species  resem¬ 
ble  the  living  species,  as  we  may  expect 
t^at  they  should  if  they  are  all  bound 
together  by  the  ties  of  hereditary  de¬ 
scent  ;  while,  if  different  continents  are 
compared,  the  fossil  species  are  as  un¬ 
like  as  we  have  seen  the  living  species 
to  be. 

Turning  next  to  the  case  of  oceanic 
islands,  situated  at  some  distance  from  a 
continent.  In  these  cases  the  plants  and 
animals  found  on  the  island,  though  very 
often  differing  from  all  other  plants  and 
animals  in  the  world  as  regards  their 
specific  type,  nevertheless  in  generic 
type  resemble  the  plants  and  animals  of 
the  neighboring  continent.  The  in¬ 
ference  clearly  is,  that  the  island  has 
been  stocked  from  the  continent  with 
these  types — either  by  winds,  currents, 
floating  trees,  or  numerous  other  modes 
of  transport — and  that,  after  settling  in 
the  island,  some  of  these  imported  types 
have  retained  their  specific  characters, 
while  others  have  varied  so  as  to  become 
specific  types  peculiar  to  that  island. 
The  Galapagos  Archipelago  islands  are 
particularly  instructive  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  ;  for  while  the  whole  group  of 
islands  lies  at  a  distance  of  over  five 
hundred  miles  from  the  shores  of  South 
America,  the  constituent  islands  are  sep¬ 
arated  from  one  another  by  straits  vary¬ 
ing  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles.  Now, 
to  quote  from  Darwin,  “  Each  separate 
island  of  the  Galapagos  Archipelago  is 
tenanted,  and  the  fact  is  a  marvellous 
one,  by  many  distinct  species  :  but  these 
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species  are  related  to  each  other  in  a 
very  much  closer  manner  than  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  American  Continent,” 
That  is  to  say,  the  American  Continent 
being  some  fifteen  times  the  distance 
from  these  islands  that  they  are  from 
one  another,  emigration  to  them  froti\ 
the  continent  is  of  much  more  rare  oc¬ 
currence  than  emigration  from  one  island 
to  another  ;  and  therefore,  as  more  time 
for  variation  is  thus  allowed,  while  the 
differences  between  the  inhabitants  of 
island  and  island  are  only  specific,  the 
differences  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands  as  a  group  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  American  Continent  are  very  often 
generic.  I  may  mention,  in  passing,  that 
it  was  upon  discovering  these  relations  in 
the  case  of  the  Galapagos  Archipelago, 
and  pondering  upon  them  as  ”  marvellous 
facts,”  that  Mr.  Darwin  was  first  led  to 
entertain  the  idea  that  the  doctrine  of 
descent  might  be  the  grand  truth  for 
which  the  science  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  was  waiting. 

The  evidence  from  oceanic  islands, 
however,  is  not  yet  exhausted  ;  for  in 
no  part  of  the  world  is  there  an  oceanic 
island  more  than  a  certain  distance  from 
a  mainland  in  which  any  species  of  the 
large  class  of  frogs,  toads,  and  newts  is 
to  be  found.  Why  is  this  ?  Simply  be¬ 
cause  these  animals  and  their  spawn  are 
quickly  killed  by  contact  with  sea-water  ; 
and  therefore  frogs,  toads,  and  newts 
have  never  been  able  to  reach  oceanic 
islands  in  a  living  state.  Similarly  in 
all  oceanic  islands  situated  more  than 
three  hundred  miles  from  land,  no 
species  of  the  whole  class  of  mammals  is 
to  be  found,  excepting  species  of  the 
only  order  of  mammals  which  can  fly, 
viz.,’  bats.  And,  as  if  to  make  the  case 
still  stronger,  these  forlornly  created 
species  of  bats  often  differ  from  all  other 
bats  in  the  world.  Hut  can  we,  as  reason¬ 
able  men,  suppose  that  the  Deity  has 
chosen,  without  any  apparent  reason, 
never  to  create  any  frog,  toad,  newt,  or 
mammal  on  any  oceanic  island,  save 
only  such  species  as  are  able  to  fly  ?  Or, 
if  we  go  so  far  as  to  say,  “  There  may 
have  been  some  hidden  reason  why  ba- 
trachians  and  quadrupeds  should  not 
have  been  created  on  oceanic  islands,  ”  I 
will  adduce  another  very  remarkable  fact, 
viz.,  that  on  some  of  these  islands  there 
occur  species  of  plants,  the  seeds  of 


which  are  provided  with  numerous  hooks 
adapted  to  catch  the  hair  of  moving 
quadrupeds,  and  so  to  become  dissemi¬ 
nated.  But,  as  we  have  just  seen,  there 
are  no,  quadrupeds  in  these  islands  to 
meet  this  case  of  adaptation  ;  so  that 
special-creationists  must  resort  to  the 
almost  impious  hypothesis  that  in  these 
cases  the  Deity  only  carried  out  half  his 
plan,  in  that  while  He  made  an  elaborate 
provision  for  plants,  which  depended 
for  its  efficiency  on  the  presence  of  quad¬ 
rupeds,  He  nevertheless  after  all  neg¬ 
lected  to  place  the  quadrupeds  in  the 
same  islands  with  the  plants  !  Now,  I 
submit  that  such  abortive  attempts  at 
adaptation  bring  the  thesis  of  the  special- 
creationists  to  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  J 
so  that  the  only  possible  explanation  be¬ 
fore  us  is  that,  while  the  seeds  of  these 
plants  were  able  to  float  to  the  islands, 
the  quadrupeds  were  not  able  to  swim. 
Perhaps,  however,  in  sheer  desperation, 
the  special-creationists  will  try  to  take 
refuge  in  the  assumption  that  oceanic 
islands  differ  from  continents  in  not  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  scenes  of  creative  power, 
and  have  therefore  depended  on  immi¬ 
gration  for  their  inhabitants.  But  here 
again  there  is  no  standing-room,  for  we 
have  already  seen  that  oceanic  islands 
are  particularly  rich  in  peculiar  species 
which  occur  nowhere  else  in  the  world  ; 
so  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  special 
creation  theory  is  true,  we  must  conclude 
that  oceanic  islands  have  been  the 
theatres  of  extraordinary  creative  ac¬ 
tivity  ;  although  an  exception  has  always 
been  carefully  made  to  the  detriment  of 
frogs,  toads,  newts,  and  mammals,  save 
only  such  as  are  able  to  fly. 

If  space  permitted,  I  could  adduce 
several  other  highly  instructive  facts  in 
this  argument  from  geographical  dis¬ 
tribution  ;  but  I  will  content  myself 
with  mentioning  only  one  other.  When 
Mr.  Wallace  was  at  the  Malay  .\rchipel- 
ago,  he  observed  that  the  quadrupeds 
inhabiting  the  various  islands  belonged 
to  the  same  or  to  closely  allied  species. 
But  he  also  observed  that  all  the  quad¬ 
rupeds  inhabiting  the  islands  lying  on 
one  side  of  an  imaginary  sinuous  line, 
differed  widely  from  the  quadrupeds  in¬ 
habiting  the  islands  lying  on  the  other 
side  of  that  line.  Now  soundings  showed 
that,  in  exact  correspondence  with  this 
imaginary  sinuous  line,  the  sea  was 
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much  deeper  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Archipelago.  Consequently,  how 
beautiful  is  the  explanation.  We  have 
only  to  suppose  that  at  some  previous 
time  the  sea-bottom  was  raised  sufficient¬ 
ly  to  unite  all  the  islands  on  each  side  of 
the  deep  water  into  two  great  tracts  of 
land,  separated  from  one  another  by  the 
deep  strait  of  water.  Each  of  these 
great  tracts  of  land  would  then  have  had 
its  own  distinctive  kinds  of  quadrupeds 
— just  as  the  American  quadrupeds  are 
now  distinct  from  the  European  ;  for 
the  comparatively  narrow  strait  between 
the  then  Malay  Continents  would  have 
offered  as  effectual  a  barrier  to  the  mi¬ 
gration  of  quadrupeds  as  does  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean  at  the  present  day.  Hence, 
when  all  the  land  slowly  subsided,  so  as 
to  leave  only  its  mountain-chains  and 
table-lands  standing  above  the  surface 
in  the  form  of  islands,  we  now  have  the 
state  of  things  which  Mr.  Wallace  de¬ 
scribes,  viz.,  two  large  groups  of  islands 
with  the  quadrupeds  on  the  one  group 
differing  widely  from  the  quadrupeds  on 
the  other,  while  within  the  limits  of  the 
same  group  the  quadrupeds  inhabiting 
different  islands  all  belong  to  the  same 
or  to  closely  allied  species. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  argument  from 
geographical  distribution  —  the  many 
facts  of  crucial  importance  which  it 
affords  almost  resembling  so  many  ex¬ 
periments  devised  by  Nature  to  prove 
the  falsity  of  the  special  creation  hypoth¬ 
esis.  For  now,  let  it  in  conclusion  be 
observed,  that  there  is  no  physiological 
reason  why  animals  and  plants  of  the 
different  characters  observed  should  in¬ 
habit  different  continents,  islands,  seas, 
and  so  forth.  As  Darwin  observes, 
“  there  is  hardly  a  climate  or  condition 
in  the  Old  World  which  cannot  be  par¬ 
alleled  in  the  New  .  .  .  and  yet  how 
widely  different  are  their  living  produc¬ 
tions.”  And  that  it  is  not  the  suit¬ 
ability  of  organisms  to  the  areas  which 
they  inhabit  which  has  determined  their 
creation  upon  those  areas,  is  conclusive¬ 
ly  proved  by  the  effects  of  the  artificial 
transportation  of  species  by  man.  For 
in  such  cases  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  imported  species  thrives  quite  as  well 
in  its  new  as  in  its  old  home,  and  indeed 
often  supplants  the  native  species.  As 
the  Maoris  say,  ”  As  the  white  man’s 
rat  has  driven  away  the  native  rat.  so 


the  European  fly  has  driven  away  our 
fly,  so  the  clover  kills  our  fern,  and  so 
will  the  Maori  himself  disappear  before 
the  white  man.”  Upon  the  whole  then 
we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  if 
the  special  creation  theory  is  true,  the 
various  plants  and  animals  have  not 
been  placed  in  the  various  habitats  which 
they  occupy  with  any  reference  to  the 
suitability  of  these  habitats  to  the  organ¬ 
izations  of  these  particular  plants  and 
animals.  So  that,  considering  all  the 
evidence  under  the  head  of  geographical 
distribution,  I  think  we  are  driven  to 
the  yet  further  conclusion,  that  if  the 
special  creation  theory  is  true,  the  only 
principle  which  appears  to  have  been 
consistently  followed  in  the  geographical 
deposition  of  species,  is  the  principle  of 
so  depositing  them  as  in  all  cases  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  supposition  of 
their  having  been  thus  deposited  is  not 
merely  a  highly  dubious  one,  but  one 
which,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  conspicuously 
absurd. 

There  is  still  another  important  line 
of  evidence  which  we  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  ;  I  mean  the  argument  from 
Embryology.  To  economize  time,  I 
shall  not  wait  to  explain  the  considera¬ 
tions  which  obviously  lead  to  the  antici¬ 
pation  that,  if  the  theory  of  descent  by 
inheritance  is  true,  the  life  history  of  the 
individual  ought  to  constitute  a  sort  of 
condensed  epitome  of  the  whole  history 
of  its  descent.  But  taking  this  anticipa¬ 
tion  for  granted,  as  it  is  fully  realized  by 
the  facts  of  embryology,  it  follows  that 
the  science  of  embryology  affords  per¬ 
haps  the  strongest  of  all  the  strong  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  evolution.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case,  however,  the  evidence 
under  this  head  requires  special  training 
to  appreciate  ;  so  I  will  merely  observe, 
in  general  terms,  that  the  higher  animals 
almost  invariably  pass  through  the  same 
embryological  stages  as  the  lower  ones, 
up  to  the  time  when  the  higher  animal 
begins  to  assume  its  higher  characters. 
Thus,  for  instance,  to  take  the  case  of 
the  highest  animal,  Man,  his  development 
begins  from  a  speck  of  living  matter  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  from  which  the  development 
of  a  plant  begins.  And,  when  his  animal¬ 
ity  becomes  established,  he  exhibits  the 
fundamental  anatomical  qualities  which 
characterize  such  lowly  animals  as  the 
jelly-flsh.  Next  he  is  marked  off  as  a 
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vertebrate,  but  it  cannot  be  said  whether 
he  is  to  be  a  hsh,  a  snake,  a  bird,  or  a 
beast.  Later  on  it  is  evident  that  he  is 
to  be  a  mammal  ;  but  not  till  still  later 
can  it  be  said  to  which  order  of  mam¬ 
mals  he  belongs.  Eventually,  however, 
the  question  becomes  narrowed  down  to 
man  or  monkey,  and  it  is  only  a  few 
months  before  birth  that  an  embryologist 
can  pronounce  the  young  animal  to  be 
the  lord  of  creation. 

Now  this  progressive  inheritance  by 
higher  types  of  embryological  characters 
common  to  lower  types  is  a  fact  which 
tells  greatly  in  favor  of  the  theory  of 
descent,  while  it  seems  almost  fatal  to 
the  theory  of  design.  For  instance,  to 
take  a  specific  case,  Mr.  Lewes  remarks 
of  a  species  of  salamander — which  differs 
from  most  salamanders  in  being  exclu¬ 
sively  terrestrial — that  although  its  young 
ones  can  never  require  gills,  yet  on  cut¬ 
ting  open  a  pregnant  female  we  find 
these  young  ones  to  possess  gills  like 
aquatic  salamanders,  and  when  placed  in 
the  water  they  swim  about  like  the  tad¬ 
poles  of  the  water  newt.  Now  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  these  utterly  useless  gills  were 
specially  designed  is  to  suppose  design 
without  any  assignable  purpose  ;  for  even 
the  far-fetched  assumption  that  a  unity 
of  ideal  is  the  cause  of  organic  affinities, 
becomes  positively  ridiculous  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  tlie  case  of  embryonic  struc¬ 
tures.  Who,  for  instance,  will  have  the 
courage  to  affirm  that  the  Deity  had  any 
such  motive  in  providing,  not  only  the 
unborn  young  of  specially  created  sala¬ 
manders,  but  also  the  unborn  young  of 
specially  created  man,  with  the  essential 
anatomical  features  of  gills  ?  Or  why, 
with  such  a  motive,  should  He  have 
clothed  the  unborn  child  with  hair  likfe 
an  ape — unless,  indeed,  He  intended  to 
refer  us  to  the  ape  as  to  our  ancestor  ?  * 

*  The  human  embryo,  soon  after  it  assumes 
its  vertebrate  character,  begins  with  gill-like 
slits  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  up  to  which  the 
arteries  run  in  arching  branches,  as  in  a  fish  ; 
the  heart  is  at  first  a  simple  pulsating  chamber, 
like  the  heart  of  the  lowest  fishes  ;  at  a  later 
period  there  is  a  movable  tail  considerably 
longer  than  the  legs  ;  the  great  toe  projects 
sideways  from  the  foot,  like  the  toes  of  adult 
monkeys  and  apes  ;  and,  during  the  sixth 
month,  the  whole  body  is  covered  very  thickly 
with  hair,  extending  even  over  the  face  and 
ears — everywhere,  indeed,  save  on  the  lower 
sides  of  the  hands  and  feet,  which  are  also  bare 
in  the  adult  forms  of  monkeys. 


Such,  then,  is  a  sketch  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  in  favor  of  Organic  Evolution. 
Of  course  in  such  a  meagre  outline  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  do  justice  to 
that  evidence,  which  should  be  studied 
in  detail,  rather  than  looked  at  in  such 
a  bird’s-eye  view  as  I  have  presented. 
Nevertheless  enough,  I  hope,  has  been 
said  to  convince  all  reasonable  persons 
that  any  longer  to  withhold  assent  from 
so  vast  a  body  of  evidence  is  a  token, 
not  of  intellectual  prudence,  but  of  in¬ 
tellectual  incapacity.  With  Professor 
Huxley,  therefore,  I  exclaim,  "  Choose 
your  hypothesis  ;  I  have  chosen  mine, 
and  I  will  not  run  the  risk  of  insulting 
any  sane  man  by  asking  him  which  he 
chooses.”  These  words,  I  submit,  are 
not  in  the  least  too  strong  ;  for  if  any 
man  can  study  the  many  and  impor¬ 
tant  lines  of  evidence  all  converging  on 
the  central  truth  that  evolution  has  been 
the  law  of  organic  nature,  and  still  fail  to 
perceive  the  certainty  of  that  truth,  then 
I  say  that  that  man — either  on  account 
of  his  prejudices  or  from  his  inability  to 
estimate  the  value  of  evidence  —  must 


1  may  also  here  mention  two  other  weighty 
considerations  in  favor  of  Natural  Selection  as 
against  Supernatural  Design.  One  is,  that  the 
mechanisms  which  are  met  with  in  organic  na¬ 
ture,  although  in  general  wonderfully  perfect, 
are  not  always  ideally  perfect.  Thus,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  must  beautiful  mechanism  in  nature 
is  probably  the  eye,  and  yet  it  is  cynically  ob¬ 
served  by  Professor  Helmholtz— who  is  the 
highest  authority  both  in  the  physics  and  in  the 
physiology  of  the  subject — that  if  his  optician 
were  to  send  him  such  an  instrument  he  would 
return  it  for  alterations. 

The  other  consideration  is,  that  amid  all  the 
millions  of  mechanisms  in  organic  nature  there 
is  no  one  instance  of  a  mechanism  occurring 
in  one  species  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  an¬ 
other  species,  although  there  are  a  few  cases 
in  which  a  mechanism  that  is  of  benefit  to  its 
possessor  has  come  also  by  natural  selection 
to  be  utilized  by  other  species.  Now  on  the 
Beneficent  Design  theory  it  is  impossible  to  un¬ 
derstand  why,  when  all  the  mechanisms  in  the 
same  species  are  invariably  correlated  for  the 
benefit  of  that  species,  there  should  never  be 
any  such  correlation  between  mechanisms  in 
different  species.  For  how  magnificent  a 
display  of  divine  beneficence  would  organic  na¬ 
ture  have  afforded  if  all,  or  even  some,  species 
had  been  so  interrelated  as  to  minister  to  each 
other’s  necessities  !  Organic  species  might 
then  have  been  likened  to  a  countless  multitude 
of  voices  all  singing  in  one  harmonious  psalm 
of  praise.  But  as  it  is,  we  see  no  vestige  of 
such  co-ordination  ;  every  species  is  for  itself, 
and  for  itself  alone — an  outcome  of  the  always 
and  everywhere  fiercely  raging  struggle  for  life. 
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properly  be  regarded  as  a  weak-minded 
man.  Or,  to  state  the  case  in  another 
way,  if  such  a  man  were  to  say  to  me, 
“  Notwithstanding  all  your  lines  of  evi¬ 
dence,  I  still  believe  in  special  design 
manifested  in  creation,”  I  should  reply, 
”  And  in  this  I  fully  agree  with  you  ; 
for  if,  notwithstanding  these  numerous 
and  important  lines  of  evidence,  the 
theory  which  they  substantiate  is  false, 
then  to  my  mind  we  have  the  best  con¬ 
ceivable  evidence  of  very  special  design 
having  been  manifested  in  creation — the 
special  design,  namely,  to  deceive  man¬ 
kind  by  an  elaborate,  detailed,  and  sys¬ 
tematic  fraud.”  For  if  the  theory  of 
special  creation  is  true,  I  hold  that,  as 
no  one  fact  can  be  adduced  in  its  favor, 
while  so  vast  a  body  of  facts  can  be  ad¬ 
duced  against  it,  the  only  |>ossible  ex¬ 
planation  of  so  extraordinary  a  circum¬ 
stance  would  be  that  of  a  mendacious 
intelligence  of  superhuman  power  care¬ 
fully  disposing  all  the  observable  facts  of 
his  creation  in  such  a  way  as  to  compel 
his  rational  creatures,  by  the  best  and 
most  impartial  use  of  their  rational  fac¬ 
ulties,  to  conclude  that  the  theory  of 
evolution  is  as  certainly  true  as  the 
theory  of  special  creation  is  conspicu¬ 
ously  false. 

The  principal  obstacle  which  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  evolution  encounters  in  the  pop¬ 
ular  mind  is,  that  the  conception  of  man 
being  the  lineal  descendant  of  monkey 
is  a  conception  which  is  degrading  to  the 
dignity  of  the  former  animal.  Now  this 
objection  is  purely  a  matter  of  feeling  or 
sentiment,  and,  as  such,  I  am  not  able 
to  meet  it.  If  you  think  that  man  is  any 
the  less  human  because  his  origin  is  now 
proved  to  have  been  derivative,  1  can¬ 


not  change^  that  decision  on  your  part ; 
I  can  only  express  dissent  from  it  on 
my  own.  But  although  I  cannot  affect 
your  sentiments  in  this  matter,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  point  out  that,  as  they  are 
only  sentiments,  they  are  quite  worth¬ 
less  as  arguments  or  guides  to  truth.  I 
have  yet  to  learn  that  the  “  dignity  of 
man”  is  a  matter  of  any  concern  to  our 
mother  nature,  who  in  all  her  dealings 
appears,  to  say  the  least,  to  treat  us  in 
rather  a  matter-of-fact  sort  of  way.  In¬ 
deed,  so  far  is  she  from  respecting  our 
ideas  of  ”  dignity,”  that  whenever  these 
ideas  have  been  applied  to  any  of  her 
processes,  the  progress  of  science  has  been 
destined  rudely  to  dispel  them.  Thus, 
for  instance,  when  the  sun-spots  were 
first  observed  they  were  indignantly  de¬ 
nied  by  the  Aristotelians,  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  "  impossible  that  the  eye  of 
the  universe  could  suffer  from  ophthal¬ 
mia  ;”  and  when  Kepler  made  his  great 
discovery  of  the  accelerated  and  retarded 
motion  of  the  planets  in  different  parts 
of  their  orbits,  many  persons  refused  to 
entertain  the  conception,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  “  undignified  ”  for  heavenly 
bodies  to  hurry  and  slacken  their  pace  in 
accordance  with  Kepler’s  law.  This  now 
seems  most  absurd  to  us  ;  but  to  |k>s- 
terity  it  will  not  seem  nearly  so  much 
so  as  that,  notwithstanding  such  prece¬ 
dents,  persons  should  still  be  found  to 
object  to  Darwin’s  discovery,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  were  anxious  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  were  so  ludicrously  anxious 
to  maintain  the  dignity  of  their  own  ! 
Good  it  is  for  man,  puffed  up  with  such 
silly  pride,  that  Nature  teaches  him  hu¬ 
mility. — Fortnightly  Rcx'iew. 


GOSSIP  OF  AN  OLD  BOOKWORM. 
BY  W.  J.  THOMS. 


Soon  after  that  widely-known  and  as 
widely-loved  Christian  gentleman,  Ar¬ 
thur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  b^me  Dean  of 
Westminster,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  him  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend. 
I  was,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  West¬ 
minster  born,  though  unfortunately  not 
Westminster  bred  ;  and  the  dean,  who 


had  the  gift  of  drawing  out  people  to 
talk  about  what  they  really  knew,  led 
me  to  talk  about  old  Westminster,  the 
venerable  Abbey,  and  especially  the 
Wax- Work,  which  he  had  never  seen 
until  kind  Lady  Augusta  suggested  to 
him  to  ask  me  to  ”  show  him  and  her 
the  Wax- Work.”  The  dean  took  up  the 
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idea  very  warmly  ;  and  a  few  days  after¬ 
ward  I  spent  with  them  a  most  delight¬ 
ful  morning  in  Islip’s  Chapel,  where  the 
various  wax-work  effigies,  formerly  scat¬ 
tered  over  different  parts  of  the  Abbey, 
are  now  collected.  As  when  compiling 
his  admirable  History  of  the  dear  old 
abbey,  I  repeated  my  information  to 
him,  and  as  it  is  printed  in  that  His¬ 
tory,  I  need  not  further  refer  to  it.  I 
may  here  say,  however,  that  having  had 
the  good  fortune  to  pick  up  a  second 
copy  of  a  curious  little  work  entitled  “  A 
View  of  the  Wax-Work  Figures  in  Henry 
VIII. ’s  Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey,” 
etc.,  published  in  1793,  and  illuminated 
with  “  several  curious  copper  •  plates 
drawn  on  the  spot,”  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  placing  that  duplicate  in  the  Dean's 
hands. 

Some  years  afterward — it  was  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Lady  Augusta — I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  pick  up  two  curious 
old  ballads  connected  with  the  Abbey, 
and  the  additional  good  luck  to  get  du¬ 
plicates  of  them  ;  so  that  I  was  enabled 
to  give  copies  of  them  to  the  Dean,  who, 
I  need  scarcely  say,  was  very  pleased  to 
have  them.  One  was  an  abridgment — 
perhaps  I  should  rather  say  a  modern¬ 
ized  version — of  the  well-known  “  De¬ 
scription  of  the  Tombs  in  Westminster 
Abbey,”  printed  both  in  Dryden's 
”  Miscellany”  (vol.  iii.  p.  293)  and  in 
Nichols's  “  Collection  of  Poems”  (vol. 
iv.  p.  167).  One  is  entitled  ”  The 
Tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey.  As  sung 
by  Brother  Popplewell  in  the  manner  of 
Chanting  in  a  Cathedral.”  The  other 
is  entitled  “  A  Supplement  to  the  Tombs 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  or  a  List  of  the 
Tombs  of  the  noble,  worthy,  and  great, 
which  'tis  supposed  may  be  seen  in 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  !”  And  I  presume  it  is  a  Catnach- 
ian  continuation  of  the  older  ballad,  in¬ 
asmuch  as,  though  it  professes  to  refer 
to  those  only  who  were  buried  there  up 
to  1788,  the  last  stanza  but  one  runs — 

“  Here  lies  John  Wilkes,  a  man  of  wit  by  many 
hinted, 

Who  at  each  Minister's  wicked  ways  full 
quaintly  often  squinted  ; 

A  Patriot  and  an  Alderman,  and  once  he 
was  Lord  Mayor — 

No  more  he  squints,  or  jokes,  or  puns,  but 
quietly  lies  here.” 

And  John  Wilkes  did  not  die  until  r797. 


But  Dean  Stanley  was  by  no  means 
the  only  Dean  of  Westminster  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  know.  I  cannot  at  this 
moment  recall  what  led  to  my  first  inter¬ 
view  with  Dr.  Turton  ;  but,  whatever  it 
may  have  been,  it  procured  me  the  ac= 
quaintance  of  one  of  the  most  humble- 
minded  and  kindly-hearted  men  I  ever 
knew  ;  who  on  my  leaving  him,  invited 
me  to  repeat  my  visit,  and  before  I  left 
explained  to  me  that  his  habits  were 
very  plain,  that  he  always  dined  at  two 
o'clock,  took  tea  at  six,  and  invited  me 
to  take  tea  at  that  time  a  few  evenings 
later.  That  was  the  first  of  many  pleas¬ 
ant  and  instructive  evenings  that  I  spent 
in  the  Deanery  during  the  three  years 
which  elapsed  until  Dr,  Turton  was  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  Bishopric  of  Ely. 

One  of  these  pleasant  evenings,  I  re¬ 
member  the  good  Dean  telling  me  in  his 
quiet  but  impressive  manner  that  one  of 
the  things  which  made  his  appointment 
especially  acceptable  to  him  was  that  it 
brought  him  in  connection  with  one  of 
the  old  Toot-Hills  (Tothill  Fields  being 
the  property  of  the  dean  and  chapter)  ; 
and  how  pleasantly  and  learnedly  he 
talked  upon  the  subject  of  these  Toot- 
Hills  ;  and  on  another  visit  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  which  he  told  me  that  one  of 
his  friends,  who  had  lately  visited  Roriie 
and  been  introduced  to  the  pope,  had 
found  his  Holiness  reading  Dr.  Turton’s 
”  Reply  to  Wiseman  on  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist.”  "  Fancy,”  said  the 
old  gentleman  with  a  pleasant  chuckle, 
“  fancy  Old  Infallibility  reading  my 
book  !” 

One  of  this  kindly  old  scholar's  hob¬ 
bies  was  collecting  portraits,  and  he  had 
several  very  interesting  ones  ;  but  I  re¬ 
gret  to  add  that  I  have  heard  a  great  au¬ 
thority  declare  that  the  good  Dean  was 
often  victimized  by  unscrupulous  manu¬ 
facturers  of  pseudo-portraits. 

I  have  heard  an  accomplished  medical 
friend  relate  how  going  one  day  to  visit 
an  artist  patient,  and  seeing  on  his  easel 
an  old  portrait,  and  asking  his  patient 
who  it  was,  he  received  for  reply  that 
“  he  did  npt  know.”  The  doctor  fol¬ 
lowed  up  his  inquiry  (for  he  knew  his 
man)  :  “  But  who,  then,  is  it  going  to 
be?”  receiving  for  answer  the  candid 
avowal,  “  I  have  not  quite  made  up  my 
mind  whether  it  shall  be  Sir  Francis 
Drake  or  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.” 
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One  evening  as  I  was  leaving  the 
Deanery,  my  kindly  host  called  my  at¬ 
tention  to  the  series  of  portraits  of  his 
predecessors  which  adorn  the  Deanery, 
seasoning  his  discourse  with  many  pleas¬ 
ing  anecdotes  regarding  them.  The  last 
of  the  series  was  Dr.  Ireland,  of  whom 
he  had  little  to  say  ;  but  the  striking  re¬ 
semblance  of  the  portrait  to  Pam — I 
s|>eak  not  of  Lord  Palmerston,  but  of 
Pam  at  loo — called  to  my  mind  the  well- 
known  story  of  Lord  Thurlow  calling  at 
Nando’s  coffee-house,  and  directing  the 
waiter  to  tell  Mr.  Dunning  to  come  to 
him  as  he  wanted  to  speak  to  him.  “  I 
don’t  know  the  gentleman,”  said  the 
waiter.  "  Then  go  in,  sir,”  thundered 
out  the  impetuous  Chancellor,  “  and 
bring  me  out  the  knave  of  clubs.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portraits 
in  Dean  Turton’s  collection  was,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  earliest  known  of  Johnson.  It 
represents  Johnson  as  a  decidedly  young 
man,  resting  his  chin  on  his  hands,  which 
are  clasped  over  a  book  lettered  ‘ '  I  rene.  ’  ’ 
The  Dean  had  it  engraved,  and  was  so 
good  as  to  give  me  a  proof  impression  ; 
but,  being  a  proof,  I  am  unable  to  say 
by  whom  it  was  painted,  or  by  whom 
engraved.  Its  acquisition  was  the  means 
of  my  obtaining  another  interesting  por¬ 
trait  of  the  great  lexicographer,  which 
now  hangs  as  a  companion  to  the  good 
Dean’s  gift. 

In  the  course  of  a  pleasant  gossip  one 
evening  at  the  House  of  Lords  with  Mr. 
Bellenden  Kerr,  for  whose  acquaintance 
I  was  indebted  to  the  unvarying  kind¬ 
ness  of  my  venerable  friend  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  our  conversation  turned  upon  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  in  the  course  of  it  some¬ 
thing  led  to  my  mentioning  to  him  the 
portrait  of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 
Bellenden  Kerr  then  spoke  of  the  “  Rey¬ 
nolds”  portrait  of  him  at  Bowood, 
which  he  said  Lord  Lansdowne  had  had 
engraved,  and  of  which  he  was  sure 
Lord  Lansdowne  would  gladly  give  me 
a  copy,  if  1  asked  him.  I  explained  that 
I  did  not  feel  that  I  knew  enough  of  the 
owner  to  justify  me  in  doing  so  ;  and 
there  the  matter  dropped — at  least  as  far 
as  I  was  concerned. 

But  many  days  had  not  elapsed  when, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Bellenden  Kerr’s  kind  in¬ 
terference  in  my  behalf,  I  had  the  grati- 
hcation  of  receiving  from  the  accom¬ 
plished  owner  of  Bowood  a  copy  of  Sir 


Joshua’s  interesting,  though  imaginary, 
portrait  of  the  great  lexicographer  when 
a  child. 

I  have  been  disappointed  in  my  hopes 
of  finding  in  Leslie  and  Tom  Taylor’s 
“  Life  of  Sir  Joshua”  any  notice  of  this 
interesting  picture,  or  any  reference  to 
what  I  have  read  or  heard  was  its  origin 
— namely  that  at  a  party  at  which  Sir 
Joshua  was  present  some  gentleman  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  know  what  Johnson 
could  have  been  as  a  child.  To  which 
Sir  Joshua  at  once  replied,  "Oh!  I 
know  exactly,  and  I'll  paint  his  por¬ 
trait,”  the  result  being  the  picture  now 
at  Bowood.  Neither  does  Murray’s 
“  Wiltshire  Guide”  throw  any  light  ; 
while  Waagen,  in  his  "  Art  Treasures  of 
Great  Britain”  (iii.  io8),  describes  it 
simply  as  "  a  child  seated  in  a  contem¬ 
plative  position.  The  very  natural  con¬ 
ception  is  combined  with  a  refined  and 
true  coloring,  though  not  of  so  brilliant 
a  character  as  is  usual  with  him”  (Sir  J. 
Reynolds).  I  lay  no  claim  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  critic  on  art,  so  I  may  be  par¬ 
doned  if  I  characterize  the  infant  John¬ 
son  as  “  Puck  in  the  Sulks.”  What  a 
crowd  of  pleasant  memories  does  that 
name  of  Puck  conjure  up  ! 

Somewhere,  I  should  say,  between 
1819  and  1824,  for  I  cannot  fix  the 
date*  (the  “  Life  of  Sir  Joshua”  does 
not  refer  to  it),  there  was  at  the  British 
Institution  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  It  was,  if  not  the 
first  exhibition  which  I  ever  saw,  the 
first  of  which  I  have  any  remembrance  ; 
the  picture  of  Puck  was  there,  and  left 
an  impression  on  me  that  has  never 
faded.  There  were  several  pictures  of 
similar  character — Cupid  as  a  link  boy, 
Mercury  as  a  pickpocket,  and  others  ; 
but  Puck  impressed  me  in  a  way  which 
no  other  picture  that  I  can  call  to  mind 
ever  produced  ;  and  I  have  been  told 
that  when  the  picture  was  being  removed 
from  the  gallery,  there  was  a  cry  of 
“  Hats  off  !’’  which  was  immediately  re¬ 
sponded  to. 

Some  years  later  I  was  going  through 
Elliot’s  Pimlico  Brewery,  when  the 
friend  who  was  with  me,  a  native  and 
long  resident  in  Westminster,  pointed 
out  the  porter  at  the  Pimlico  entrance. 


*  Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  ascer¬ 
tained  that  it  was  in  182^. — W.  J.  T. 
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and  told  me  that  he  it  was  who  when  a 
boy  had  sat  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  for 
his  celebrated  picture  of  Puck. 

In  the  “  Life  of  Sir  Joshua”  (ii.  504) 
it  is  said  that 

*'  a  boy  of  four  or  five,  who  sat  to  him  for  Robin 
Goodfellow,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Cribb,  his 
(Sir  Joshua’s)  frame-maker  for  many  years. 
One  of  Sir  Joshua’s  palettes,  and  his  portrait 
in  crayons,  both  presents  to  his  worthy  frame- 
maker,  are  still  the  most  valued  decorations  of 
Mr.  Cribb’s  drawing-room  ;  and  their  possessor 
still  repeats  what  he  has  heard  from  his  father, 
how  Sir  Joshua,  calling  at  the  shop  one  day  on 
business,  was  struck  by  the  baby’s  arch,  roguish 
physiognomy,  and  begged  it  might  be  brought 
to  Leicester  Fields  to  help  him  in  his  Puck.” 

Probably  Sir  Joshua  had  many  differ¬ 
ent  boy  models,  and  as  the  Puck  is  the 
best  known  of  his  ”  boy  pictures,”  his 
different  models  all  claim  to  have  been 
the  model  of  that  charming  specimen  of 
Sir  Joshua’s  pencil. 

At  the  sale  of  Boy^iell’s  pictures,  the 
Puck,  which  had  been  painted  for  his 
great  Shakespeare  gallery,  Sam  Rogers 
bought  for  205  guineas  ;  and  at  his  sale 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  secured  it  for  980 
guineas.  Shortly  after  this  purchase 
the  noble  earl  came  into  my  room  at  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  I  could  not  resist 
complimenting  him  on  his  acquisition, 
and  telling  him  that  the  man  who  had 
sat  to  Sir  Joshua  had  been  seen  by  me. 
“  I  am  told,”  said  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
"  he  is  still  living,  and  was  in  the  room 
when  it  was  sold.  If  so,  I  believe  he 
and  I  are  the  only  two  persons  now  alive 
who  were  painted  by  Reynolds.” 

But  the  "  merry  wanderer  of  the 
night”  has  led  me  a  long  dance  from 
Westminster  and  its  deanery,  and  nearly 
led  me  to  forget  one  curious  incident 
connected  with  Westminster  Abbey, 
which  I  heard  one  night  from  the  late 
Mr.  Frank  Buckland  at  a  pleasant  even¬ 
ing  party  at  my  friend  George  Scharf’s 
in  Torrington  Square  as  having  hap¬ 
pened  shortly  before.  He  had  gone  into 
the  nave  of  the  Abbey  one  morning  be¬ 
fore  breakfast,  when  a  grave  was  being 
opened  ;  it  was  close  to  Ben  Jonson’s, 
who,  it  is  said,  was  buried  upright. 
The  workmen  had  gone  to  breakfast, 
and  there  was  a  skull  laid  on  one  side 
which  he  had  no  doubt  was  Ben  Jon¬ 
son’s.  He  went  in  to  his  breakfast  de¬ 
termined  to  return  and  see  it  carefully 
replaced  ;  but  alas  !  wlien  he  got  back. 
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to  his  great  annoyance,  he  found  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  skull  of  “  Rare 
Ben  Jonson”  had  been  shivered  to  atoms 
by  the  spade  of  the  gravedigger. 

I  have  just  seen  in  to-day’s  (the  6th  of 
August)  Notes  and  Queries  a  very  sensi¬ 
ble  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Frisic  Guild  or  Club,  in  which  my 
learned  and  kind  friend  and  neighbor. 
Dr.  Hyde  Clarke,  after  speaking  of  me 
as  an  old  votary  of  Frisic,  gives  me  more 
credit  than  I  am  entitled  to  for  having 
a  large  gathering  of  Frisic  books. 

I  have  some  few  Frisic  books,  for  I 
have  taken  great  interest  in  Frisic  ever 
since  I  first  heard  the  evidence  of  the 
connection  between  Frisic  and  English 
which  is  furnished  by  the  old  proverb — 

”  Good  bread,  good  butter,  and  good  cheese 

Is  good  English,  and  go^  Frieze.” 

This  interest  was  very  considerably 
heightened  some  forty  years  since,  when 
having  gone  down  to  Addlestone  to  con¬ 
fer  with  that  ripe  and  liberal-minded 
scholar  John  Mitchel  Kemble  on  the 
project  of  a  society  for  the  publication 
of  the  literary  remains  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  forefathers,  he  observed  during 
our  pleasant  ramble,  in  reply  to  some  re¬ 
mark  on  the  relation  of  Frisic  to  Eng¬ 
lish,  “  But  we  are  more  Frisians  than 
Anglo-Saxons.”  Can  it  then  be  won¬ 
dered  at  if,  although  the  looked-for  lei¬ 
sure  to  increase  my  knowledge  of  Frisic 
has  never  arrived,  my  longing  to  do  so 
has  never  ceased  ?  and  I  have  never  seen 
a  Frisic  book  on  a  bookstall  without 
securing  it.  I  have  two  books  which  I 
have  had  for  many  years  and  prize 
greatly.  They  were  picked  up  at  differ¬ 
ent  times,  though  they  once  were  doubt¬ 
less  ranged  side  by  side  in  Southey’s 
library. 

The  first  is  a  treatise  headed  on  the 
first  page  ”  Friesche  Spelling,”  and  this 
occupies  fifty-four  pages  and  ends  with 
the  signature  “  J.  H.  Halbertsma,”  and 
the  date  October,  1833.  The  remain¬ 
ing  twenty  pages  are  filled  with  speci¬ 
mens  of  various  dialects  compared  with 
the  language  of  Giisbert  Japicx. 

The  second  is  a  izmo  volume  of  nearly 
five  hundred  pages,  and  bears  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  in  Halbertsma’s  hand-writing,  “  Ro¬ 
berto  Southern  poetae  laureato,  historio- 
grapho  summo, ”  etc.,  and  I  have  no 
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doubt  was  bound  by  Southey  himself.  It 
contains  several  distinct  works,  of  which 
I  transcribe  the  titles  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  Frisic. 

1.  “  De  Seerwinkel  fen  toute  Baes,”  no 
title-page.  2.  “  De  Lapekoer  fen  Gabe 
Scroar,”  likewise  wanting  title.  3.  “  De 
Treemter  fen  Dr.  E.  Halbertsma  mei 
kantteikeningen  fen  J.  H.  Halbertsma. 
Dimter,  Jan  de  Lange  1336.”  From 
an  advertisement  on  the  last  leaf  I  see 
the  “  Seerwinkel”  was  published  in  1835, 
and  the  “  De  Lapekoer”  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

But  enough  of  this  Frisic  digression, 
which  has  taken  me  away  from  the  Lon¬ 
don  bookstalls. 

He  who  desires  to  form  a  collection 
of  valuable  and  interesting  books  must 
act  on  the  principle  enjoined  in  our 
old  English  proverb  : 

"He  who  will  not  when  he  may, 

When  he  will  he  shall  have  nay.” 

But  wiser  men  than  myself  are  some¬ 
times  above  this — a  curious  instance  of 
which  has  just  come  to  my  recollection. 

Many  years  ago  1  received  one  of  the 
curious  catalogues  periodically  issued  by 
Crozier,  then  of  Little  Turnstile,  Hol- 
born.  From  pressure  of  business  or 
some  other  cause,  I  did  not  look  through 
it  until  it  had  been  in  my  possession  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  then  I  saw  in  it 
an  edition  of  “  Mist’s  Letters”  in  three 
volumes  !  In  two  volumes  the  book  is 
common  enough,  but  I  had  never  heard 
of  a  third  volume  ;  neither  does  Bohn, 
in  his  edition  of  Lowndes,  mention  its 
existence.  Of  course  on  this  discovery 
I  lost  no  time  in  making  my  way  to  Lit¬ 
tle  Turnstile  ;  and  on  asking  for  the 
”  Mist”  in  three  volumes,  found,  as  1 
had  feared,  that  it  was  sold.  “  Who 
was  the  lucky  purchaser?”  I  asked 
anxiously  ;  adding,  ”  Aut  Dilke  aut 
Diabolus  !”  ”  It  was  not  Diabolus,” 

was  Crozier’s  reply  ;  and  I  was  recon¬ 
ciled  when  I  found  the  book  had  fallen 
into  such  good  hands  ;  and  not  a  little 
surprised  when  Crozier  went  on  to  say. 

But  he  was  not  the  first  to  apply  for 
it.  Mr.  Forster  sent  for  it  ;  but  would 
not  keep  it  because  it  was  not  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  nice  copy.”  Had  I  been  John 
Forster,  I  should  have  kept  Crozier’s 


indifferent  copy  until  I  had  secured  a 
better  one,  which  I  doubt  if  he  ever  did  ; 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  to  South 
Kensington  to  ascertain  it. 

But  the  bibliography  of  ‘‘  Mist’s  and 
Fog’s  Letters”  has  yet  to  be  written  ; 
and  on  this  the  reader  will  agree  with 
me  when  he  hears  that  not  very  long 
after  this  failure  to  secure  a  copy  in 
three  volumes  I  purchased  from  Simp¬ 
son,  of  King  William  Street,  a  charming 
copy  of  “  Mist”  in  four  volumes,  in 
contemporary  binding,  in  beautiful  con¬ 
dition,  each  volume  containing  the  hand¬ 
some  book-plate  of  ”  Sir  John  Lister 
Kaye,  of  Grange,  near  Wakefield  in  y* 
county  of  York,  Bart.”  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  lending  these  volumes  to  Mr. 
William  Lee  when  he  was  preparing  his 
valuable  and  interesting  “  Life  and  re¬ 
cently  discovered  Writings  of  Daniel 
Defoe.” 

The  first  and  second  volumes  of  this 
extended  edition  bear  the  date  of 
MDCCXXIL,  and  correspond  exactly 
with  the  original  two-volume  edition  is¬ 
sued  in  that  year,  with  the  exception 
that  in  the  second  volume  the  table  of 
contents,  instead  of  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  dedication  and  preface,  is  bound 
in  at  the  end.  The  third  and  fourth 
volumes  are  dated  “  London  ;  Printed 
for  T.  Warner  in  Paternoster  Row, 
MDCCXXVII,”  and  are  dedicated  to 
“  Francis  Newman,  of  North  Cadbury 
in  the  county  of  Summerset,  Esquire.” 
The  third  volume  contains  sixty-three 
letters,  and  the  fourth  fifty-six. 

I  had  a  suspicion  that  the  third  and 
fourth  volumes  of  ”  Mist”  might  prove 
to  be  identical  with  the  two  volumes  of 
“  Letters  from  Fog’s  Journal,”  with  a 
different  title-page,  but  such  did  not 
prove  to  be  the  case.  The  two  volumes 
of  “  Fog,”  which  bear  date  1732,  are 
described  on  the  title-page  as  ”  Lon¬ 
don  :  Printed  and  sold  by  the  booksell¬ 
ers  of  London  and  Westminster.”  The 
first  opens  with  a  dedication  “To  the 
greatest  blunderer  in  Christendom,” 
which  is  followed  by  the  preface,  the 
first  letter  being  dated  September  28th, 
1728,  and  the  last  April  i8th,  1730  ;  the 
first  letter  in  the  second  volume  being 
dated  May  i6th,  1730,  and  the  last  De¬ 
cember  25th,  1731.  Each  volume  has  a 
quasi-satirical  print  as  frontispiece. 
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It  is  ir.y  firm  belief  that,  in  literature 
as  in  everj’thing  else, 

“  There’s  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  may  !” 

and  a  small  book,  in  which,  I  believe,  I 
established  the  truth  as  to  the  real  his¬ 
tory  of  one  of  the  greatest  impostors  of 
my  time,  Mrs.  Wilmot  Serres  '^the  soi- 
disant  Princess  of  Cumberland),  is  a 
proof  of  this. 

In  the  year  1858  Lord  Brougham  in¬ 
sisted  upon  my  paying  him  a  visit  at 
Brougham  Hall,  and  a  most  pleasant 
and  interesting  ten  days  I  spent  there, 
thanks,  not  only  to  the  marked  kindness 
of  my  hoble  host  himself,  but  to  the  wel¬ 
come  which  I  received  at  the  hands  of 
all  under  the  roof-tree  of  Brougham 
Hall.  Not  only  did  I  frequently  join 
Lord  Brougham  in  gossiping  strolls  up 
and  down  the  beautiful  lawn  in  front  of 
the  house,  but  I  was  often  invited  to 
continue  them  in  his  private  study,  a 
small  room  overlooking  the  road  up  to 
the  Hall,  the  principal  decoration  of 
which  consisted  in  a  number  of  framed 
small  engraved  portraits  of  the  noble 
Lord’s  personal  friends  and  men  of 
eminence  in  science  and  literature  ;  and 
these  gossips  were,  I  understood,  a  mark 
of  favor  not  extended  to  all  visitors.  I 
should  premise  that  many  years  before, 
when  looking  into  the  question  who  was 
JuniuSy  I  had  been  greatly  disgusted 
with  Mrs.  Serres’  absurd  and  impudent 
attempt  to  prove  that  Dr.  Wilmot  was 
Junius.  My  noble  host  one  morning 
gave  me  a  pamphlet  which  he  had  just 
received  by  post  and  just  read,  saying, 
"  Read  that,  and  tell  me  what  you  think 
of  it.”  It  was  Mrs.  Ryves’  “  Appeal 
for  Royalty,”  written  for  the  Morning 
Post  by  Mr.  Macdonald,  an  attache  of 
that  paper  and  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Ryves. 
When  1  returned  it  to  him  next  morning 
and  told  him  it  was  a  repetition  of  her 
mother’s  book  on  “  Junius,”  full  of  ab¬ 
surd  misstatements  based  upon  the  re¬ 
puted  evidence  of  dead  witnesses,  he 
told  me  to  keep  the  book,  and  startled 
me  by  saying,  “  The  Duke  of  Kent 
used  to  allow  her  £400  a  year  !”  On 
my  expressing  my  doubts  as  to  the 
duke’s  ability  to  do  so  he  replied  sharply, 
“  Robert  Owen  told  me  so  ;”  the  fact 
being,  as  it  turned  out  afterward,  that 
Owen  of  Lanark  had  advanced  her 


£400  per  annum,  for  three  years,  at  the 
intervention  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and 
which  £1200  her  Majesty  very  liberally 
repaid. 

My  interest  in  Mrs.  Serres’  impudent 
fictions  increased  the  more  thoroughly  I 
investigated  them,  especially  when,  as 
the  result  of  some  indications  which  I 
followed  up,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  although  possibly  not  the  originator 
of  the  scandal  of  George  the  Third  hav¬ 
ing,  previously  to  his  marriage  to  Queen 
Charlotte,  been  married  to  the  fair 
Quaker  Hannah  Lightfoot,  she  had  been 
the  chief  propagator,  so  that  when  the 
celebrated  case  of  Mrs.  Ryves  (Mrs. 
Serres’  daughter)  came  on  for  trial 
eight  years  after  my  visit  to  Brougham,  I 
watched  its  proceedings  with  the  utmost 
interest  and  curiosity  ;  and  although 
it  was  reported  very  fully  day  by  day  in 
the  Times  and  all  the  principal  journals, 
and  is  recorded  as  fully  in  the  Annual 
Register  for  1857,  I  have  always  re¬ 
gretted  that,  in  the  interest  of  historical 
truth,  no  complete  and  official  report  of 
it  was  even  given  to  the  press. 

Some  short  time  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  Ryves  Trial,  the  very  extensive 
and  curious  collection  of  autographs 
formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Cole, 
F.S.A.,  came  on  for  sale  by  public  auc¬ 
tion  at  Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson’s. 
Among  them  were  a  large  collection  of 
the  papers  on  which  Mrs.  Serres  found¬ 
ed  her  absurd  claims,  which  had  been 
parted  with  some  time  before  for  a  con¬ 
sideration.  But  as  autographs  are,  as  a 
rule,  luxuries  beyond  the  purse  of  a  man 
of  moderate  income,  after  examining 
them  and  seeing  how  curious  they  were, 
I  called  the  attention  of  a  kind  and 
wealthy  friend  of  mine,  and  who  was 
always  ready  to  enrich  his  valuable 
library  with  varieties,  to  the  lots  in 
question,  and  he  promised  to  send  a 
commission  for  them.  On  the  morning 
of  the  sale  I  called  in  Leicester  Square, 
and,  finding  that  my  friend  had  forgotten 
to  do  so,  I  authorized  the  purchase  of 
them  for  myself  if  the  biddings  did  not 
exceed  the  sum  which  I  felt  I  should  be 
justified  in  giving  for  them. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  them  ; 
and  well  pleased  I  was  to  have  them, 
not  only  for  the  light  they  threw  upon 
Mrs.  Serres  and  her  absurd  claims  and 
pretensions,  but  also  upon  the  two  vol- 
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umes  of  that  disgraceful  book,  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  one  volume  under  the  title  of 
“  Authentic  Records  of  the  Court  of 
England  for  the  last  Seventy  Years,” 
8vo,  1832,  for  which  Phillips  the  pub¬ 
lisher  was  tried  and  convicted  and  fied 
the  country,  but  which  was  afterward 
enlarged  to  two  volumes  under  the  title 
of  “  Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  Eng¬ 
land,  etc.  By  the  Right  Honorable 
Lady  Anne  Hamilton,”  etc.  This  book 
professes  to  be  Published  by  William 
Henry  Stevenson,  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  1832,  but  I  believe  was  sup¬ 
pressed  for  some  years,  and  then  used 
to  be  sold  privately  by  a  woman  who 
called  at  night  with  copies  for  sale.  1 
know  at  least  of  one  copy  so  purchased 
by  a  noble  lord  who  himself  told  me  the 
circumstance. 

The  reviewer  in  the  Quarterly  pooh- 
poohed  the  notion  of  Lady  A.  Hamil¬ 
ton  having  anything  to  do  with  the  book. 
If  he  had  read  it  carefully  he  would  have 
come  to  a  different  conclusion,  and  have 
shared  my  regret  that  her  sincere  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  unhappy  Queen  Caroline 
should  have  led  her  to  associate  with 
the  nest  of  disreputables  concerned  in 
the  production  of  such  a  tissue  of  lies. 

One  of  these  associates  of  poor  mis¬ 
guided  Lady  Anne  was  an  individual 
who  had  doubtless  been  introduced  to 
that  lady  by  Mrs.  Serres — who  he  was 
the  reader  shall  presently  read  in  his  own 
words.  It  will  be  remembered  by  some 
readers  who  bear  in  memory  the  strange 
vagaries  of  the  soi-disant  princess,  that 
in  August,  1821,  she  was  desirous  of 
being  confirmed  as  a  preliminary  to 
being  a  communicant,  and  applied  to 
the  Bishop  of  London,  who  gave  her  a 
very  politic  and  polite  negative  answer. 

Failing  in  obtaining  additional  no¬ 
toriety  by  a  public  confirmation,  she 
Sought  it  by  being  publicly  baptized  at 
Islington  Church,  when,  as  I  believe, 
she  was  accompanied  by  a  person  who 
played  an  im[>ortant  part  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  history  both  of  Lady  A.  Hamilton 
and  Mrs.  Serres,  who  was  a  native  of 
Orkney  and  well  known  for  some  time 
as  a  lawyer’s  clerk  in  Edinburgh,  by  the 
name  of  Strange  Petrie,  but  who  came 
to  London  as  a  genealogist  and  pedigree 
compiler,  and  then  took  the  name  of 
Fitzstratheam.  But  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  himself  as  told  in  a  letter  to 


the  Rev.  W.  Groves,  then  curate  of  St. 
Margaret’s,  Westminster,  will,  I  think, 
amuse  and  interest  and  disgust  my  read- 
erj.  The  Rev.  W.  Groves  was  a  strong 
adherent  of  Mrs.  Serres,  who  showed 
her  gratitude  by  creating  him  Prince  of 
Monaco.  It  is  addressed  to  him  ”  King’s 
North,  near  Ashford,  Kent,”  and  is 
dated  from  20  Ludgate  Hill,  Saturday, 
the  8th  of  June,  1822. 

My  good  Revd.  Sir  :  The  Princess  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  your  classical  epistle  ad¬ 
dressed  to  me,  which  produced  those  emotions 
of  the  mind  and  heart  that  are  felt  by  a 
friend.  I  am  the  same  young  gentleman  you 
saw  in  Alfred  Place  in  the  autumn  of  1821. 
For  delicate  reasons  the  Princess  then  stated 
me  as  Mr.  Fitzclarence  (as  I  wished  myself  to 
be  lost  among  the  crowd  of  those  children  of 
the  Duke's,  without  any  inquiry  that  might 
produce  pain).  But  Providence,  whose  Divine 
interference  is  always  exerted  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  by  so  harmless  a  plan  of  secrecy, 
permitted  me  not  to  be  doomed  to  that  half 
branch  of  Royalty,  whose  poor  unfortunate 
mother,  Mrs.  Jordan,  was  suffered  to  expire  in 
misery  and  want  in  a  foreign  land,  summer, 
1818.  My  mother  was  a  different  character 
altogether — an  amiable,  sensible  lady — though 
she  would  say  that  two  Royal  brothers  smelled 
at  the  same  nosegay,  which  gave  offence  to  my 
dear  father,  who  and  my  mother  were  thus 
imposed  upon  in  a  moment  of  darkness,  and 
wherefore  my  name  was  called  William  Henry 
instead  of  Edward.  This,  however,  made  no 
difference  in  affection  toward  me.  I  was  up 
to  1820  amply  provided  for.  enjoying  civil 
situations  while  serving  six  years  in  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  home  regiment,  and  I  have  a  claim  of 
5000/.  on  Castlehill  estate  by  bond,  my  father 
havi.'ig  fully  acknowledged  me  both  verbally 
and  in  writing  when  he  married  the  Duchess, 
and  the  Princess  holds  many  feeling  letters 
from  him,  wherein  I  am  affectionately  men¬ 
tioned.  But,  my  dear  sir,  though  this  and 
much  more  is  the  case,  which  you  may  one  day 
know  of,  I  have  no  pretensions  beyond  my 
own  personal  merits.  I  trust  only  in  my  God, 
the  Author  of  my  humble  existence,  who  raiseth 
up  and  putteth  down  the  children  of  men  to 
answer  Divine  and  human  purposes  hid  from 
short-sighted  mortals.  His  Majesty  has  been 
kind  to  me,  and  I  was  a  favorite  of  the  Minis¬ 
ters,  and  joined  the  much  injured,  though  illus¬ 
trious  and  magnanimous.  Princess  of  Cumber¬ 
land  on  account  of  my  poor  dear  father.  I  have 
battled  her  cause  both  at  the  T reasury  and  War 
Office  (where  I  have  access  to  the  highest  per¬ 
sonages)  without  fear,  as  I  know  she  is  right, 
and  1  have  challenged  and  defied  them  legally 
to  come  forward  and  do  her  justice,  at  which 
they  tremble.  You  would  have  seen  from  the 
Times  of  Thursday  last,  what  the  Almighty 
and  Justice  has  done  for  your  Royal  friend. 
The  will  is  proved.  It  came  on  in  court,  and 
the  Judge  and  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  do 
not  know  what  to  do.  A  noble  Lord  told  me, 
smiling,  yesterday  that  the  Court  party  could 
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not  decide  even  if  a  Solomon  came  down  from 
the  clouds  to  assist. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  save  postage. 
The  Princess  sends  her  best  regards  to  her 
favorite  Mr.  Groves,  and  trusts  that  when  Dr. 
Tucker  and  some  otlier  clever  official  persons 
wait  upon  Mr.  Groves  (as  intended),  he  will  be 
extremely  cautious  as  to  inquiries  put,  and  to 
decline  answering  till  the  Princess  has  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him,  which  will  be  soon, 
being  in  daily  expectation  of  a  settlement  with 
the  Royal  Family  from  the  steps  taken  by  law. 

I  shall  soon  send  you  a  paper  with  a  report  of 
Court  proceedings.  The  Princess  is  receiving 
subscriptions  for  the  within  prospectus.  I 
have  the  honor  to  be,  with  best  wishes. 

Your  very  sincere  friend  and  obedient  ser¬ 
vant, 

William  H.  A.  Fitzstrathearn. 

The  reader  will  agree  with  me  that  in 
Fitzstrathearn  the  Princess  had  a  worthy 
ally. 

Entering  the  Athenaeum  one  afternoon 
in  the  spring  of  1840,  I  found  my  old 
friends  Mr.  Amyot,  the  treasurer,  and 
Sir  Henry  Ellis,  the  secretary  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Antiquaries,  in  quiet  confab  be¬ 
fore  the  hall-fire. 

On  seeing  me  Mr.  Amyot  said,  “  Oh, 
here  is  Thoms,  perhaps  he  can  give  us  a 
hint  or  suggest  something,’*  and  I  was 
immediately  informed  of  the  subject 
they  were  considering.  Sir  Henry  had 
received  notice  that  the  Prince  Consort 
had  notified  his  intention  of  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  society  for  the  purpose  of 
being  admitted  a  Fellow  ;  and  although 
Sir  Henry  had  some  very  curious  an¬ 
tiquities  to  exhibit,  he  had  not  a  paper 
of  sufficient  interest  to  read  before  his 
Royal  Highness. 

Could  I  suggest  a  fitting  subject  for 
such  a  paper  ? 

No,  my  antiquarian  knowledge  was 
below  par,  and  I  had  no  suggestion  to 
offer. 

But  in  the  course  of  conversation 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  desirability  of 
finding  a  literary  or  historical  topic 
which  should  have  both  a  German  and 
English  interest  in  it.  Upon  this  hint 
I  spake  ;  and  knowing  that  both  my 
learned  friends  were  great  Shakespearian 
scholars,  I  asked  whether  they  did  not 
think  that  the  visit  of  an  English  com¬ 
pany  of  players  to  Germany  about  the 
year  1600  might  furnish  materials  for 
such  a  paper  as  they  wanted.  To  my 
great  surprise  neither  of  them  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  this.  Neither  perhaps  should 


I  have  done  so,  but  from  the  fact  that  at 
about  the  time  of  Miss  Ellen  Tree’s 
professional  visit  to  Germany  I  had 
found  some  allusions  to  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  a  company  of  English  actors  in 
that  country,  in  'Horn’s  Poesie  und 
Beredsamkeit  der  Deutschen,  and  had, 
anticipating  Captain  Cuttle’s  sensible  ad¬ 
vice,  "  made  a  note  of  it.” 

To  my  great  surprise  neither  Amyot 
nor  Sir  Henry  knew  anything  about  this 
matter  ;  but  after  questioning  as  to 
what  I  recollected  about  it,  they  would 
not  let  me  go  till  they  had  extorted  from 
me  a  promise  that  I  would  look  over  my 
notes,  and  if  I  found  in  them  materials 
for  a  short  paper,  that  I  would  write  one 
and  put  Sir  Henry  out  of  his  difficulty. 
Those  who  knew  the  worthy  head  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  that  his  business 
habits  were  as  great  as  the  variety  and 
extent  of  his  general  knowledge,  will 
recognize  him  in  two  very  characteristic 
remarks  which  this  conversation  called 
forth.  In  the  course  of  it  I  had  men¬ 
tioned  the  play  of  Titus  Andronicus. 
"  Bother  that,”  he  said,  "  how  am  I  to 
pronounce  it,  Andronicus,  or  Androni¬ 
cus  ?”  and  as  I  was  leaving  he  enjoined 
me,  “  Keep  your  paper  very  short,  not 
to  take  more  than  seven  minutes  in  the 
reading.” 

On  my  return  home  and  looking  over 
my  notes,  I  found  in  them  what  I  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  materials  for  a  paper  which 
I  believe  would  do  me  no  discredit.  So 
I  set  to  and  worked  them  up  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  our  excellent  treasurer, 
who,  as  well  as  Sir  Henry,  was  pleased 
with  it. 

On  the  appointed  evening  (21st  of 
May,  1840)  I  went  to  Somerset  House 
anxious  to  witness  how  Sir  Henry  would 
serve  up  the  dainty  dish  which  had  been 
prepared  to  set  before  the  prince.  But 
I  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 

Prince  Albert,  one  of  whose  charac¬ 
teristics  was  punctuality,  had  been  acci¬ 
dentally  detained  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
and  instead  of  arriving  at  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  at  eight  o'clock,  as  had  been 
arranged,  did  not  enter  the  meeting 
until  half-past  eight,  at  which  time  it 
had  been  arranged  he  should  proceed  to 
the  Royal  Society  to  pass  through  the 
same  ceremony  of  being  admitted  a 
Fellow. 

The  consequence  was,  that  after  his 
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formal  admission  as  a  Fellow  by  Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  making  a  rapid  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  antiquities  prepared  for  exhi¬ 
bition,  and  having  had  presented  to 
him  the  officers.  Council,  and  some  few 
of  the  more  eminent- Fellows,  his  Royal 
Highness  proceeded  upstairs  to  the  Royal 
Society,  and  my  poor  paper,  which  had 
caused  so  much  anxiety  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  and  to  myself,  was  left  unread. 

I  recollect  one  pleasant  incident  which 
took  place  that  evening.  My  friend 
Amyot  introduced  me  to  Theodore 
Hook,  then  a  newly-elected  Fellow. 
After  a  little  pleasant  talk  we  parted, 
and  I  secured  a  back  seat  which,  being 
elevated,  gave  me  a  good  view  of  the 
whole  room,  which  was,  of  course,  very 
crowded.  Presently  Hook  returned  to 
me  and  asked  if  I  could  see  Planche 
anywhere  in  the  room.  At  that  time  it 
was  not  my  good  fortune  to  have  made 
the  acquaintance  of  that  pleasant  and 
accomplished  gentleman,  and  I  told 
Hook  so  ;  adding,  with  a  view  to  look¬ 
ing  out  for  him.  the  inquiry,  “  What 
sort  of  man  is  he  ?” 

“Short,”  replied  Hook,  “and  bald. 
He  used  to  cut  his  hair  ;  but  now  his 
hair  has  cut  him.” 

This  is  the  first  bit  of  humor  I  ever 
heard  fresh  from  the  lips  of  Theodore 
Hook  ;  but  not  the  last  by  many. 

On  the  following  Thursday  my  paper 
on  “  Shakespeare  in  Germany”  was 
read.  Hook  was  again  present  ;  and  at 
its  conclusion  came  and  expressed  him¬ 
self  much  interested  in  and  pleased  with 
it ;  and  begged  me  not  to  let  it  be  buried 
in  the  Archceologia,  but  to  let  him  print 
it  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine^  which 
would  bring  it  before  many  readers  who 
would  appreciate  it.  I  readily  availed 
myself  of  his  offer ;  and  it  accordingly  ap¬ 
peared  there,  having  undergone  such  nec¬ 
essary  modifications  as  to  suit  it  for  the 
more  popular  class  of  readers  than  those 
to  whom  it  was  originally  addressed. 

On  my  way  to  Somerset  House  on 
Thursday  evenings  I  often  strolled  into 
the  courts  abutting  on  Drury  Lane  The¬ 
atre  where  old  bookstalls  abounded. 
On  one  of  these  explorations  1  picked 
up  a  curious  little  jest  book,  the  title  of 
which  I  do  not  recollect,  nor  the  precise 
date,  but  it  was  soon  after  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,  as  proved  by 
one  of  the  jests  in  it,  which  told  how  a 


bumptious,  ignorant  justice  of  the  peace 
scolded  his  clerk  for  dating  an  official 
document  Anno  Domini,  “  You  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourself  !  Don’t  you 
know  Queen  Anne  is  dead  ?  write 
Georgio  Domini.  ’  ’ 

Having,  when  I  arrived  at  Somerset 
House,  shown  my  prize  to  Theodore 
Hook,  he  was  so  much  amused  with  it 
that  I  offered  to  lend  it  to  him  as  soon 
as  I  had  myself  read  it,  an  offer  which 
he  very  readily  accepted  ;  and  I  took  an 
early  opportunity  of  forwarding  it  to 
him,  suggesting  that,  if  he  saw  in  it 
materials  for  a  paper  in  the  New 
Monthly,  he  was  heartily  welcome  to  use 
it  for  that  purpose.  I  eventually  gave  it 
to  him,  and  when  his  books  were  sold 
after  his  death,  a  year  or  two  later,  see¬ 
ing  it  in  the  catalogue  I  sent  up  a  com¬ 
mission  to  repurchase  it  ;  but  a  jest  book 
which  had  belonged  to  Theodore  Hook 
fetched  twice  the  sura  which  I  had  au¬ 
thorized  my  agent  to  go  to,  although  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  give  half  a 
guinea  for  what  I  had  originally  picked 
up  for  two  shillings  or  half  a  crown. 

The  following  letter  from  this  clever 
and  kind-hearted  man,  of  which  I  will 
give  a  curious  instance  presently,  may 
interest  the  reader. 

Fulham,  Thursday. 

Dear  Sir  :  A  few  days  since  1  gave  our  ex¬ 
cellent  friend,  Mr.  Amyot,  a  proof  of  your  let¬ 
ter  to  him  on  Shakespeare,  which  stands  for 
insertion  in  January  N.  and  M.  Magazine. 
Had  I  not  been  prevented  by  indisposition 
which  keeps  me  at  home,  I  should  have  been 
at  Somerset  House  this  evening,  and  anticipat¬ 
ed  the  pleasure  of  getting  the  revised  proof 
from  yourself.  Not  being  able  to  go  there, 
will  you  let  me  beg  you  to  return  it  to  me  ad¬ 
dressed  hither,  where  I  stay  as  much  as  I  can 
in  the  wintry  weather,  when  to  me  London  is 
so  killing.  The  sooner  it  comes  the  better  for 
business. 

Thanks  for  the  sight  of  your  “  jester”  ; 
some  of  the  items  are  capital,  Imt  I  feel  in  these 
days  we  must  sift  and  dilute  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  render  the  dish  at  last  insipid.  I  remem¬ 
ber  when  I  was  a  boy  hearing  old  Mr.  Sheri¬ 
dan,  who  had  come  to  the  theatre  to  see  Con¬ 
greve’s  “  Love  for  Love,”  complain  of  the 
”  uiodihcations”  in  the  dialogue  ;  to  whom  Mr. 
Wroughton,  who  was  then  manager,  replied 
that  “  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  qualify  the 
licentiousness  of  the  language,  and  suit  the  deli¬ 
cate  taste  of  the  play-going  public.”  "  If  that's 
the  case,”  said  Mr.  Sheridan,  ”  don’t  act  the 
plays  at  all.  Congreve’s  plays  are  like  horses, 
eradicate  their  vice,  and  you  destroy  their 
vigor.” 

So  I  suspect  in  the  instance  of  your  ”  jest- 
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er,”  which  I  will  take  care  and  return  safe  to 
you  (he  first  opportunity. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  communication, 
believe  me,  dear  sir. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Theodore  E.  Hook. 

It  was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  on  the 
following  St.  George’s  Day,  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
that  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  my¬ 
self  seated  at  the  annual  dinner  at  Free¬ 
masons’  Tavern,  ris~(i-vis  to  Theodore 
Hook,  and  several  congenial  spirits.  It 
was  a  delightful  evening,  although  at 
this  distance  I  only  remember  a  few  of 
the  incidents.  One  was  that  Lord 
Aberdeen,  in  proposing  the  memory  of 
Shakespeare,  or  some  similar  toast,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  controversy  then  waging 
warmly  as  to  the  correct  spelling  of  the 
poet’s  name,  which  brought  up  a  long 
dry  speech  from  John  Britton,  who, 
from  his  once  connection  with  the  Strat¬ 
ford  Bust,  never  allowed  a  reference  to 
Shakespeare  without  volunteering  an  ad¬ 
dress  upon  it.  As  soon  as  he  sat  down, 
there  was  a  call  for  Theodore  Hook, 
which  was  so  strongly  persisted  in  that 
at  last  he  rose.  His  rising  hushed  the 
busy  hum,  which  was  changed  into  a 
roar  when  he  briefly  recorded  his  views 
in  these  few  laconic  words  :  “  My  Lords 
and  Gentlemen— I  am  a  true  Britton  !” 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  presi¬ 
dent  gave  the  University  of  Oxford,  with 
which  many  of  the  Fellows  connect¬ 
ed  the  name  of  Dr.  Bliss  (the  learned 
Librarian  of  the  Bodleian  and  editor  of 
Anthony  Wood’s  Athene  Aconisum  ^  who 
was  present,  but  old  Sir  Robert  Inglis, 
who,  being  member  for  the  University, 
never  failed  to  assert  his  connection 
with  it,  made  the  necessary  response- 

When  the  president,  having  gone 
through  the  arranged  lines  of  toasts, 
vacated  the  chair  and  retired,  accom¬ 
panied  by  many  of  the  graver  antiqua¬ 
ries,  the  worthy  treasurer,  Amyot,  took 
his  place,  and  the  cross  table  was  filled 
by  congenial  spirits  ;  he  very  soon  pro¬ 
posed  the  Bodleian  Library,  coupling 
with  it  the  name  of  Dr.  Philip  Bliss. 
Theodore  Hook  drank  the  toast  in  an 
amended  and  very  effective  form,  The 
Mansion  of  Bliss.” 

The  mention  of  the  name  of  my  kind 
and  learned  friend  reminds  me  that  one 
of  my  small  indirect  services  to  literature 


was  my  having  influenced  the  principal 
of  St.  Mary’s  Hall  in  1856  to  bring  to 
completion  the  edition  of  the  ”  Reliquiae 
Hearnianae”  which  he  had  committed 
to  the  press  some  forty  years  before,  but 
which,  after  nearly  600  pages  had  been 
completed,  he  had  been  compelled  by 
pressure  of  official  duties  to  discontinue. 
Among  several  letters  from  Dr.  Bliss 
which  I  have  bound  up  in  the  copy  of 
his  edition  of  Hearne’s  diary  which  he 
kindly  gave  me,  I  find  one  dated  the 
loth  of  July,  1856,  in  which  he  says  : 

I  printed  544  pages  of  the  work  which  is 
now  in  the  warehouse  ;  50  large  paper,  150 
small ;  whether  I  shall  ever  live,  or  if  1  do  live, 
have  courage  to  finish  it  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  dated  the  3d 
of  January,  1857,  Dr.  Bliss  writes  tome  : 

You  may  consider  yourself  responsible  to 
the  public  for  the  appearance  of  the  book,  as 
it  was  owing  to  your  letter  I  summoned  cour¬ 
age  to  complete  it ;  but  for  that  the  whole  im¬ 
pression  up  to  page  576  would  have  rotted  in 
the  warehouse,  or  tied  up  in  bundles. 

And  in  another  dated  the  12th  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1857  : 

You  induced  me  to  perfect  the  book  ;  for 
it  seemed  to  me  unjust  to  deprive  you  of  the 
benefit  of  the  remarks,  and  keep  those  I  had 
copied  in  my  own  useful  hands  ;  and  my  good 
friend  at  Bodley  seemed  to  consider  these  my 
property,  and  throw  cold  water  on  any  interfer¬ 
ence. 

The  ”  Reliquiae  Hearnianae”  had  only 
been  issued  to  the  public  for  a  few 
months  when  its  kind  and  accomplished 
editor — namely,  on  the  i8th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1857 — died,  to  the  deep  regret  of  all 
who  had  the  pride  and  pleasure  to  num¬ 
ber  Philip  Bliss  among  their  personal 
friends. 

Twelve  years  later  Mr.  Russell  Smith 
issued  a  new  edition  of  this  charming 
book  in  his  "  Library  of  Old  Authors, ’° 
with  some  additions  to  Hearne’s  own 
remains  and  the  late  Beriah  Botfield’s 
“  Bibliotheca  Hearneana.” 

Time  once  complained  to  Thomas  Hearne, 

Whatever  I  forget  you  learn  ; 

Now  Time’s  complaint  is  changed,  'tis  this. 

What  Hearne  forgot  is  learned  by  Bliss. 

A  few  words  more — and  those  of 
thanks  to  old  friends  and  correspondents, 
who  have  kindly  urged  me  to  continue 
my  “  Gossip  and,  in  return,  let  me 
beg  their  help  to  procure  me,  if  not  the 
possession,  at  least  the  perusal,  of  a 
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worthless  little  book  which  I  have  been 
looking  for  in  vain  for  some  years.  It 
is  entitled  the  “  Book,  or  Procrastinate 
Memoirs.  An  historical  romance," 
lamo,  1812.  It  was  written  by  Mrs. 
Serres  ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  her 


name  appears  on  the  title.  I  have  many 
editions  of  the  "  Book”  relating  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  but  none  bearing  date 
of  1812.  I  believe  the  work  just  named 
is  the  only  one  called  the  “  Book”  dated 
in  1812. — The  Nineteenth  Century. 


OF  MISTAKES:  A  CONSOLATORY  ESSAY. 
BY  A.  K.  H.  B. 


I  DO  not  believe  that  there  is  a  more 
common  human  experience  than  Re¬ 
pentance  :  by  which  I  mean  being 
heartily  sorry  that  you  have  done  some¬ 
thing  :  wishing  from  the  bottom  of  your 
heart  you  had  not  done  it  ;  wondering 
how  on  earth  you  came  to  do  it :  seeing 
that  you  were  a  fool  when  you  did  it : 
thinking  how  dillerently  you  would  do  if 
you  had  another  chance.  The  experi¬ 
ence  is  never  other  than  painful  and 
humbling  :  but  sometimes  it  is  as  bitter 
and  heart-breaking  as  any  that  can  be 
known  by  man. 

Probably  most  men  have  a  profound 
belief  that  they  took  the  wrong  turning 
in  the  chief  choices  of  their  life.  They 
made  a  miserable  mistake.  They  would 
not  do  the  same  again.  They  wear 
themselves  with  unavailing  regrets. 
'I'hey  fancy  it  was  in  them  to  come  to 
far  more  than  they  have  come  to  :  and 
to  have  lived  a  far  happier  life.  A  young 
man  walks  about,  thinking  what  he  is  to 
do  in  the  years  before  him,  which  (of 
course)  are  to  be  very  many  :  making 
quite  sure  that  he  is  to  avoid  all  that  (he 
now  knows)  embittered  the  lives  of  his 
parents  :  and  to  come  to  a  great  deal. 
An  older  man,  not  very  old,  walks  about 
heavily,  wishing  he  had  not  done  the 
thing  he  did  at  most  of  the  chief  junc¬ 
tures  :  seeing  what  a  poor  thing  he  has 
made  of  it  all :  wishing  he  had  his  life 
before  him  to  begin  again  :  when  in  all 
the  main  things  he  would  do  just  the 
opposite  of  what  he  has  done. 

There  are  wonderfully  successful  men 
with  whom  this  is  not  so  :  who  have  got 
on  in  a  fashion  which  astonishes  them¬ 
selves  :  who  at  critical  times  were  mar¬ 
vellously  guided  right :  who  have  risen 
just  about  as  high  as  may  be  in  this  life 
and  world.  But  these  men  are  so  very 
few,  and  so  entirely  exceptional,  that  we 


need  not  take  them  into  account  in 
speaking  of  average  humanity. 

And  neither,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  need  we  here  think  much  of  those 
mortals  who  have  made  an  utter  ravel- 
ment  of  their  life,  and  turned  everything 
to  bitterness.  I  am  thinking  of  the 
average  grumbling  soul,  who  merely 
thinks  he  might  have  done  better,  and 
made  more  of  himself  and  his  chances. 
There  are  those  who  say  to  themselves 
in  unutterable  sadness,  ”  I  had  my 
chance,  I  missed  it  :  I  tied  a  millstone 
round  my  neck,  I  can  never  be  de¬ 
livered  from  it :  I  had  the  fairest  pros¬ 
pects,  I  blighted  them  utterly  :  What  a 
fool  I  was  !  But  I  have  suffered  for  it, 
God  knows.”  That  is  the  moan  of  some: 
of  many.  They  do  not  say  it.  But  they 
think  it  and  feel  it  night  and  da}'. 

My  purpose  is  to  write  a  consolatory 
essay.  I  think  it  may  be  done  here.  I 
should  like  to  get  hold  of  a  good  many 
folk  who  undergo  the  pangs  of  needless 
repentance,  and  keep  themselves  habit¬ 
ually  in  a  misery  for  which  there  is 
little  reason  :  no  reason. 

Of  course,  if  everything  is  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  as  a  mistake,  and  mourned  over  as 
such,  which  was  not  the  very  wisest 
thing  you  could  have  done  under  the 
circumstances,  it  is  to  be  admitted  at 
once  that  all  life  is  a  series  of  mistakes. 
The  very  astutest  man  is  a  blunderer. 
The  wisest  of  men  did  many  extremely 
silly  things.  But  if  you  did  your  best 
at  the  time,  with  the  light  you  had  :  and 
if  you  be  not  an  absolute  fool,  nor  flighty 
and  hasty  beyond  ordinary  humanity  ;  it 
is  not  probable  that  what  you  did  was 
entirely  idiotic  :  it  is  sure  not  to  have 
been  grievously  wrong  in  morality  ;  and 
there  is  no  reason,  as  there  is  no  good, 
in  looking  back  upon  it  with  paralyzing 
and  unserviceable  regret. 
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I  know,  one  of  the  most  pathetic  of 
all  sights  is  to  see  a  sufferer  declare  that 
it  is  btiter  as  it  is  :  sometimes  the  words 
are  far  better  as  it  is  :  when  you  know 
well  that  the  sufferer  could  give  you 
no  reason  whatsoever  for  thinking  so. 
We  cleave,  in  dark  times,  with  a  touch¬ 
ing  tenacity,  to  the  things  we  wish  were 
true  :  to  the  things  which  (to  say  the 
fact)  we  are  pretty  well  broken-hearted 
because  we  know  not  to  be  true.  Many 
good  people  fancy  that  faith  in  God’s 
Providence  consists  in  believing  certain 
things  without  any  reason  :  in  believing 
certain  things  although  you  see  quite 
plainly  they  cannot  be  true.  If  we 
could  really  persuade  ourselves  that  it  is 
better  as  it  is  :  or  even  that  it  is  just  as 
well  as  it  is  :  it  would  make  an  end  of 
the  useless  regrets  and  self-upbraidings 
which  are  far  more  than  you  would  think 
in  the  hearts  of  a  great  many  mortals, 
not  by  any  means  disreputable,  and  very 
fairly  well  to  do.  And  that  is  the  di¬ 
rection  in  which  I  desire  gently  to  push 
you,  friendly  reader,  who  have  reached 
middle  age  or  more.  I  believe,  though 
we  have  all  made  mistakes  innumerable, 
and  taken  the  wrong  turning  many  times, 
yet,  if  we  have  been  industrious  and 
conscientious,  just  about  as  much  has 
l)een  made  of  us  as  it  was  in  us  to  be 
made  ;  and  as  for  our  place  and  work 
in  life,  and  all  the  surroundings,  things 
are  just  as  well  as  they  are  as  without 
some  miracle  of  luck  they  could  have 
been.  And  had  the  miracle  of  luck 
come  :  had  we,  spite  of  the  most  un¬ 
promising  antecedents,  and  the  most 
commonplace  constitution,  been  pitch- 
forked  to  an  elevation  which  was  ex¬ 
traordinary,  however  little  extraordinary 
we  ourselves  were  :  should  we  have  been 
so  much  the  better  for  it  ?  Would  our 
life  have  been  evenly  joyous,  though 
purple -clad  flunkeys  continually  ad¬ 
dressed  us  as  Your  Grace  :  or  though 
half-savage  iron-workers  earned  for  us 
four  hundred  thousand  a  year  ?  I  think 
we  should  soon  have  got  accustomed 
to  it.  Some  of  us  would  have  been 
ashamed  of  it. 

Let  it  here  be  suggested  that  what 
mild  consolation  is  to  be  proposed  in 
these  pages  is  not  meant  for  the  hapless 
few  who  have  utterly  spoiled  their  life. 
That  may  be  done.  We  have  all  seen 
it  done,  only  too  often.  But  one  may 


say,  as  a  rule,  it  is  done  only  by  wrong¬ 
doing  ;  by  grievous  wrong-doing.  For 
to  do  what  is  wrong  is  always  a  mistake  : 
and  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side  here.  No  doubt  very  many 
of  those  most  wretched  ones  who  have 
sunk  to  the  depths  of  shame  and  degra¬ 
dation,  never  had  a  chance  of  anything 
better  ;  and  the  awful  phenomenon  of 
Luck  never  seems  so  awful  as  when  it 
bids  poor  men  and  women  to  be  morally 
evil  here  ;  and  then,  as  some  would  have 
it,  go  to  be  worse  and  more  miserable 
elsewhere.  But  though  the  plea  may  be 
put  forward  that  some  were  born  and 
educated  into  wrong  and  wretchedness, 
the  consolation  is  not  forthcoming  in 
this  case  that  it  is  no  great  matter,  and 
that  things  are  nearly  as  well  as  they  are. 
Then,  besides  wrong-doing,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  all  life  may  be  blight¬ 
ed  by  folly.  But  it  is  generally  by 
specially  perverse  and  obstinate  folly  : 
as  when  a  spoiled  young  woman  marries 
a  blackguard  against  all  warning :  and 
very  speedily  finds  she  has  made  a 
miserable  and  irremediable  mistake. 
Even  for  such  cases  there  is  hope  :  the 
case  of  no  mortal  is  desperate.  But 
such  cases  must  go  up  for  more  potent 
treatment :  and  though  something  can 
be  made  of  them,  it  will  not  be  here. 
To  fairly  wipe  off  the  stain,  and  be  de¬ 
livered  from  the  misery,  such  human 
beings  will  have  to  begin  again,  far  away. 
Here  they  will  have  to  walk  apart,  to 
walk  softly  :  the  face  can  never  be  un¬ 
abashed,  as  once  :  the  heart  can  never 
be  light  as  in  innocence.  Farther  than 
Australia,  far  further,  is  the  country 
where  a  fresh  start  will  be  given  to  such 
as  threw  away  their  single  chance  here. 
My  patients  must  be  those  who  can  be 
more  simply  treated  :  and  for  whom  in¬ 
finitely  less  drastic  remedies  will  avail  ; 
those  who  chafe  under  the  incon¬ 
veniences  of  their  way  of  life  :  regret 
their  choice  of  a  profession  :  think  they 
might  have  accepted  that  pretty  country 
parish  with  a  small  living  which  was 
offered  last  year  but  declined  :  wish 
they  had  not  fixed  their  home  in  a  re¬ 
gion  where  the  east  wind  very  commonly 
blows  :  lament  that  they  turned  aside 
from  a  career  in  which  their  associates 
would  have  been  people  of  culture,  to 
abide  among  folk  who  without  evil  in¬ 
tentions  rub  them  hourly  against  the 
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grain  :  pine  for  green  trees  and  grassy 
paths  while  it  is  in  fact  given  them  to 
continually  walk  upon  paving-stones  : 
possibly  cherish  the  delusive  belief  that 
if  they  had  married  some  one  not  seen 
for  five  -  and  -  twenty  years,  their  lives 
would  have  been  all  sunshine  and  music 
and  romance. 

I,et  it  be  admitted,  to  begin  with,  that 
probably  no  man,  living  or  departed, 
ever  made  one  of  the  great  choices  of 
his  life,  without  finding  out,  as  time  went 
on,  that  manifold  cares  and  troubles 
came  of  the  choice  he  made.  And,  un¬ 
der  the  vain  illusion  that  if  one  did  but 
choose  wisely,  there  need  be  no  cares 
nor  troubles,  but  that  we  might  live 
happily  ever  after,  the  man  who  has  met 
this  disappointing  experience  fancies  he 
would  have  been  all  right  had  he  taken 
the  other  turn  where  the  path  diverged 
— gone  into  a  different  profession,  mar¬ 
ried  another  woman,  selected  another 
life-work,  dwelt  among  other  scenes, 
lived  in  a  cathedral  close  instead  of  a 
Scotch  parish,  worshipped  habitually  at 
Wells  instead  of  in  the  parish  kirk  of 
Drumsleekie.  I  think  I  know  men, 
more  than  two  or  three,  who  make  them¬ 
selves  very  unhappy  upon  many  days, 
lamenting  what  they  esteem  as  the  mis¬ 
taken  choices  they  have  made,  possibly 
many  a  year  ago,  whose  consecjnences 
will  never  be  escaped  in  this  world.  And 
I  am  quite  sure  such  would  be  much  the 
better  for  being  reminded  of  this  very 
plain  truth  and  fact,  very  generally  for¬ 
gotten.  Many  men  hasten  to  conclude 
that  a  thing  was  a  mistake,  and  ought 
not  to  have  been  done,  whenever  they 
find  that  trouble  comes  of  it  :  even  in¬ 
evitable  trouble,  which  might  have  been 
foreseen  and  should  have  been  allowed 
for  :  such  men  forgetting  altogether  that 
ten  times  or  fifty  times  as  much  trouble 
would  certainly  have  followed  if  they 
had  not  done  that  thing.  They  forget 
that  in  nearly  every  worldly  choice, 
there  is  a  choice  of  evils.  You  escape 
toothache  by  going  through  the  pain  of 
having  a  tooth  pulled  out.  I  behold, 
oftentimes,  a  statue  of  white  marble,  a 
kneeling  figure,  on  whose  head  an  angel 
is  setting  the  golden  crown  of  the 
martyr.  It  was  a  friendly  view  of  the 
case  to  represent  that  good  man  as 
such  :  but  even  the  friends  who  thus 
represented  his  great  reward  exhibit,  in 


relief  below  the  calm  image,  a  truculent 
little  party  engaged  (they  took  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  about  it)  in  shoot¬ 
ing,  stabbing,  and  beating  down  to  death 
the  poor  old  sufferer.  You  could  not 
have  that  grand  crown  unless  by  going 
through  these  experiences  first.  Then, 
further  :  there  are  few  choices  in  this 
world  where  all  the  reasons  are  on  one 
side.  Sometimes  there  may  be  fourteen 
reasons  for  doing  a  thing,  and  fifieen  for 
not  doing  it  :  and  the  reasons  must  not 
merely  be  counted,  which  is  hard  ;  but 
weighed,  which  is  infinitely  harder.  It 
does  not  follow  at  all  that  you  made  a 
mistake  in  life  when  you  took  that 
course  which  has  landed  you  in  many 
anxieties  and  sorrows.  Far  more  and 
greater  might  have  found  you,  had  you 
taken  any  other  course  which  was  in  fact 
open  to  you.  It  is  a  very  plain  counsel 
of  homely  sense,  but  it  is  not  a  whit  the 
less  a  counsel  most  needful  to  many  : 
Think  when  you  are  unhappy  because 
you  turned  to  the  Right,  how  things 
would  have  been  had  you  gone  to  the 
Left.  The  result  will  very  likely  be 
that  you  will  find  you  have  been  repent¬ 
ing,  accusing  yourself,  and  bemoaning 
your  folly,  with  very  little  reason. 
Think,  too,  that  the  evils  which  are 
present  to  you  are  keenly  felt  :  the  evils 
which  do  not  touch  you  are  lightly  re¬ 
garded.  The  thorn,  which  has  stuck 
itself  into  your  hand,  is  a  much  more 
real  and  serious  matter  than  a  much 
bigger  thorn  which  you  meiely  look  at. 
having  been  desired  to  consider  how  you 
would  like  it  stuck  into  you. 

A  good  many  men  live  under  the  con¬ 
viction  that  they  made  a  sad  mistake 
when  they  chose  their  profession.  Some¬ 
times  this  conviction  comes  through 
finding  or  fancying  that  their  abilities, 
such  as  they  are,  would  have  had  a  bet¬ 
ter  field  elsewhere.  Sometimes  it  comes 
of  nothing  more  serious  than  that  they 
see  some  other  walk  of  life  which  has 
greater  worldly  attractions  or  advan¬ 
tages.  And  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  it  is 
hard  for  any  mortal  to  feel  himself  con¬ 
demned  to  spend  his  days  in  doing  work 
which  he  dislikes,  and  which  he  does 
badly,  while  there  is  work  to  be  done  in 
which  he  would  delight  and  which  he 
might  do  well.  There  are  misplaced 
men  ;  lamely  doing  uncongenial  duty, 
who  had  it  in  them  to  do  something  else 
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excellently.  And  I  do  not  know  any 
man  more  to  be  envied  than  one  who,  in 
advancing  years,  when  the  realities  are 
known  by  much  experience,  yet  feels 
that  were  the  choice  to  be  made  again 
he  would  select  his  life-work,  with  all 
its  disadvantages  and  cares,  more  reso¬ 
lutely  than  even  when  he  chose  it  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth.  It  was 
touching  to  read  in  the  biography  of  one 
whose  place  in  life  was  anything  but 
what  is  generally  esteemed  an  enviable 
one,  how  on  one  of  his  last  days  he  said 
to  a  friend  who  was  by,  “  Man,  don’t 
you  know  what  it  is  to  like  your  work, 
and  to  wish  to  be  at  it  ?”  Yet  even 
that  man,  though  thus  liking  his  work, 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  to  such  as  knew 
him  well,  that  if  he  had  to  begin  life 
again  he  would  give  himself  indeed  to 
the  same  work,  but  amid  quite  difif^erent 
surroundings  and  under  a  wholly  differ¬ 
ent  commission.  I  know  a  walk  in  life 
which  numbers  among  the  men  who 
have  to  pursue  it  a  very  considerable 
number  of  persons  of  high  ability  and 
culture.  It  is  a  singular  and  sad  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  best  among  them  re¬ 
gret  that  they  are  there.  They  are  pro¬ 
foundly  dissatisfied.  I  know  nearly 
every  man  of  mark  among  them  :  many 
a  time  have  I  heard  the  words,  “  If  I 
had  to  begin  my  life  again,  it  would  not 
be  here.”  And  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  be 
thoroughly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  personnel  amid  which  you 
live.  Further,  a  system  is  in  a  bad  way 
which  to  conciliate  the  stupidest  and 
sourest  of  its  supporters  alienates  all  its 
best  and  worthiest  sons.  Yet  I  often 
think  that  the  persons  I  have  in  view  are 
(most  of  them)  entirely  mistaken  in 
thinking  they  made  a  mistake  in  their 
choice  of  life.  With  all  its  drawbacks, 
the  system  under  which  they  live  has 
given  them  room  to  grow  as  probably  no 
other  would  have  done.  They  are  much 
bigger  men  there  than  they  would  be  in 
a  certain  locality  to  which  they  some¬ 
times  look  with  longing  eyes.  I  remem¬ 
ber,  in  my  youth,  hearing  a  man  of 
gentle  and  refined  genius,  a  graceful 
poet,  who  had  to  give  himself  to  the 
squabbles  of  local  politics,  say,  very 
sadly  :  ”  I  have  missed  stays  in  life.” 
In  fact,  you  could  hardly  have  found  a 
better  niche  for  him.  The  political 
views  he  had  to  maintain  were  those 


which  he  heartily  believed  to  be  true  ; 
they  did  not  take  up  very  much  of  his 
time  :  and  from  the  poor  strifes  of  the 
little  burgh  the  gentle  poet  turned  with 
inexpressible  delight  to  the  sanctuary  of 
noble  thoughts,  his  own  and  others,  of 
which  he  kept  the  key.  He  was  just  as 
well  placed  in  life  as  a  man  so  exceptional 
could  be.  Even  so  is  it,  I  am  quite 
sure,  with  certain  whom  I  will  not 
name  ;  who  fancy  themselves  sorrowfully 
misplaced.  They  are  doing  a  good 
work.  They  have  the  sympathy  of  all 
whose  sympathy  they  would  value 
among  the  people  they  know.  They 
are  often  abused  and  vilified  by  mortals 
incapable  of  understanding  them  ;  but 
that  is  a  very  mild  martyrdom.  For 
those  abusive  mortals  can  do  them  no 
harm.  And  assuredly,  when  the  souls 
I  have  in  view  go  to  certain  regions  of 
this  world,  they  meet  a  welcome  there 
which  is  abundant  recompense  for  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  at  home.  The  very 
fact  that  they  come  from  far,  and  are 
(in  a  sense)  outsiders,  gains  for  them  a 
recejition  which  otherwise  they  could 
not  have  had.  On  the  whole,  I  do  not 
in  any  way  pity  them.  They  have  what 
may  well  suffice.  In  any  case,  they  are 
(what  schoolboys  call)  In  for  it :  and 
they  must  make  the  best  of  things. 
They  might  not  make  the  bargain  if  it 
w'ere  to  make  again.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  such  a  bad  bargain. 

I  sometimes  think  that  any  man  who 
is  growing  old,  and  to  whom  it  has  been 
appointed  in  this  life  to  earn  his  own 
bread,  ought  to  be  thankful  to  find  him¬ 
self  in  any  settled  and  fairly-creditable 
vocation.  It  tends  to  make  one  so,  to 
look  round  upon  those  who  started  along 
with  us,  and  to  remark  here  and  there 
the  clever  fellow  who  would  not  settle  to 
steady  work,  who  would  not  get  into 
one  of  the  recognized  grooves  of  human 
affairs.  Such  clever  fellows  tend  to  be 
unsteady  in  another  sense  than  lack  of 
fixity  of  aim  :  and  here,  doubtless,  is  a 
main  cause  of  their  failure.  But  even 
where  this  is  not  so,  you  know  the  sor¬ 
rowful  upshot  of  not  sticking  to  the 
track,  not  choosing  a  line  and  holding 
to  it.  The  income  is  precarious  :  all 
incomes  are  precarious  that  are  made 
up  of  scraps.  Give  us  steady  wages, 
whether  little  or  great.  You  have 
known  a  brilliant  man,  with  a  hundred 
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times  the  brains  of  some  wealthy  mortal 
who  wants  to  get  into  Parliament  (with 
the  single  purpose  of  serving  his  coun¬ 
try),  thankful  to  earn  a  few  pounds  by 
doing  election  jobs,  writing  squibs  and 
canvassing  ;  and  meekly  bearing  to  be 
sworn  at  by  the  wealthy  mortal  in  the 
hour  of  defeat.  It  is  very  sad,  to  find  a 
man  of  true  ability  and  eloquence,  and 
content  to  work  very  hard,  waiting,  like 
a  cab  on  the  stand,  for  some  one  to  hire 
his  brains  :  for  some  one  to  get  him  to 
write  on  some  subject  in  which  he  feels 
no  interest,  or  to  puff  some  doing  which 
he  sees  to  be  contemptible.  And  such 
a  man,  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  even 
if  he  has  no  one  but  himself  to  support, 
must  many  times  look  forward  to  the 
future  with  fear  :  thinking  of  days  when 
the  poor  wearied  brain  and  hand  will 
not  be  able  to  work  any  more,  and  when 
there  will  no  longer  be  the  nerve  to  push 
himself  forward  amid  younger  and  fresh¬ 
er  competitors.  Surely,  thus  meditating, 
and  beholding  how  solid  mortals  who 
never  had  half  his  ability,  and  who  never 
worked  half  so  hard,  but  who  got  into 
one  of  the  main  grooves  and  kept  to  it, 
have  distanced  him  in  life — are  judges, 
bishops,  or  at  the  least  are  thriving 
business  men  and  rosy  country  parsons, 
filling  recognized  positions,  and  not 
without  the  confidence  thence  arising — 
the  brilliant  Bohemian  that  never  would 
run  steadily  in  harness  must  feel  that  he 
has  made  a  mistake  in  his  choice  of  life. 

People  smile,  and  fancy  you  are  pass¬ 
ing  into  romantic  regions,  when  you 
make  mention  of  the  mistakes  made  by 
men  and  women  in  the  choice  of  a  part¬ 
ner  in  life.  But  there  is  nothing 
romantic  here  :  it  is  the  most  prosaic 
truth  that  this  choice  utterly  blights 
many  lives  :  converts  others  into  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  petty  irritations  and  humilia¬ 
tions  :  pulls  down  some  soaring  souls  to 
a  realm  of  sordid  details  :  disappoints 
and  disillusions  human  beings  as  noth¬ 
ing  else  can  :  and  would  eventuate  in 
very  frequent  repentance  but  for  the 
blessed  power  which  is  in  decent  folk  of 
reconciling  themselves  to  the  inevitable, 
and  of  making  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain. 
Yet  one  has  known  a  man  to  whom  the 
bitter  mistake  meant  that  he  should 
never  know  a  light  heart  any  more. 
One  has  known  a  poor  girl,  when  little 
more  than  a  child  (not  indeed  without 


great  folly  in  those  who  should  have 
been  her  guides),  hopelessly  ruin  all  her 
life.  One  wonders,  thinking  how  such 
choices  are  made,  that  in  many  cases 
they  turn  out  so  well.  With  a  large 
class,  one  sees  this  indissoluble  engage¬ 
ment  formed  between  young  men  and 
women  who  know  next  to  nothing  of 
one  another.  And  one  remembers  that 
not  merely  principle  and  a  good  life,  but 
likewise  temper,  temperament,  likings 
and  antipathies,  habits  and  tendencies, 
make  or  mar  the  peace  of  domestic  life. 
A  morose,  secretive  man  :  a  vain,  ex¬ 
travagant  woman,  who  cannot  under 
stand  Money  :  a  feeble  creature,  who 
contentedly  drives  up  to  the  railway 
half  an  hour  after  the  train  is  gone  :  an 
untruthful  husband  or  wife  :  I  do  not 
even  name  the  frightful  possibilities  of 
drunkenness  or  unfaithfulness,  though 
one  has  seen  them  too  often  :  what  but 
a  sorrowful  resignation  to  the  inevitable 
can  there  be  where  such  things  are  ?  I 
remember,  many  a  year  ago,  a  homely 
old  man  addressing  a  young  man,  lately 
married,  in  the  downright  words,  “  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  your  wife  has  good 
health  ;  for  a  delicate  wife  is  a  great 
plague!"  Those  who  heard  the  words 
knew  that  the  good  old  man  spoke  from 
most  adequate  experience.  It  must  be 
hard  to  compose  a  historical  disserta¬ 
tion,  or  the  like,  in  a  house  of  small  ex¬ 
tent,  in  which  dwells  a  woman  of  the 
noblest  sentiments,  but  at  the  pre§ent 
hour  in  violent  hysterics.  “  What  is 
life  without  sentiment  ?”  was  the  almost 
unanswerable  question  once  addressed 
to  my  friend  Smith.  But  doubtless 
there  are  things  even  more  indispensable. 
As  I  wrote  these  last  words,  I  was  told 
that  Mrs.  Somebody  waited  without, 
wishing  to  see  me.  I  went  :  and  beheld 
a  young  face  which  should  have  been 
pretty,  but  was  haggard  :  and  heard  the 
words,  “  Will  you  give  me  something 
for  the  children  to-night  ?  He’s  a  very 
thoughtless  man  and  has  sent  me  noth¬ 
ing.”  It  is  my  duty  to  know  all  about 
everybody  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  the 
story  was  true.  It  was  a  sad  comment 
on  what  was  in  my  mind  :  one  who  might 
have  been  a  well-to-do  maidservant  of 
five-and-twenty,  as  well  lodged  and  fed 
as  her  mistress,  but  who  would  marry  an 
idle  scapegrace  ;  and  so  had  to  come 
to-night  begging  for  her  two  little  chil- 
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dren.  And  the  little  incident  brought 
back  to  me,  over  many  years,  the  stern 
and  worn  face  of  an  aging  man,  whom  I 
met  in  a  lonely  place,  looking  just  as 
miserable  as  man  could  look.  He  was 
earning  a  large  income,  but  his  slatternly 
idiot  of  a  wife  muddled  it  away  ;  the 
house  was  untidy  and  comfortless  ;  and 
the  gloom  of  care  never  lifted.  In  such 
cases  you  cannot  go  back,  blot  out  the 
error,  and  begin  anew.  There  is  no 
second  chance.  And  repentance, 
though  very  deep,  will  not  take  away 
the  consequences  of  that  fatal  mistake. 
One  has  known  instances,  more  than 
one  or  two,  where  all  that  was  possible 
was  to  be  thankful  for  that  Place,  far 
distant,  where  those  who  have  failed, 
irremediably,  in  this  world,  may  make  a 
fresh  start,  with  the  experience  of  this 
life,  and  with  all  its  lessons.  You  may 
remember  a  striking  passage  in  which 
John  Stuart  Mill  says  that  one  who  had 
enjoyed  a  fair  share  of  the  blessings  of 
this  life  might  (in  his  judgment)  feel  that 
the  time  had  come  to  contentedly  lie 
down  to  the  eternal  rest  of  nothingness  ; 
the  hard  thing  would  be  for  one  to  have 
to  go  out  of  this  life  who  had  never  truly 
lived  at  all.  And  certainly,  if  one  be¬ 
lieved  there  was  nothing  beyond  this 
world,  it  is  hard  to  know  what  comfort 
could  be  suggested  to  those  who  have, 
by  a  mistaken  choice,  involved  them¬ 
selves  in  troubles  to  which  not  even 
long  habit  can  in  any  measure  reconcile  ; 
and  to  whom  this  life,  if  this  life  be  all, 
must  be  unmingled  bitterness.  The  con¬ 
solations  of  religion  are  the  only  conso¬ 
lations  which  avail  here.  And  if  there 
be  no  future  life,  there  are  no  consola¬ 
tions  of  religion. 

It  is  to  be  confessed  that  now  and  then 
one  has  found  an  old  man  who  pro¬ 
foundly  believed  that  all  that  stood  be¬ 
tween  him  and  being  infinitely  happier 
and  better  through  all  his  years  on  earth, 
was  his  having  failed  to  marry  some 
special  angel  of  all  perfection.  To  the 
last,  such  have  thought  how  different 
life  might  have  been.  But  if  it  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  you  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  woman  thus  glorified  in  the  old 
gentleman’s  remembrance,  your  feeling, 
1  venture  to  say,  was  one  of  simple  as¬ 
tonishment.  The  old  gentleman  was 
under  a  profound  illusion.  It  was  the 
well-known  phenomenon  of  the  mirage. 


Many  fairly-educated  persons  are  not 
familiar  with  the  writings  of  Milton  or 
of  Bacon,  but  are  well-read  in  Dickens. 
Wherefore,  an  instance  may  be  taken 
from  that  most  charming  author.  You 
remember  what  he  esteemed  as  his  best 
work  :  what  certainly  contains  a  good 
deal  of  his  own  history  :  “  David  Cop- 
perneld.”  You  remember  how  Copper- 
field,  apparently  with  the  entire  approval 
of  his  delineator,  seems  to  suppose  that 
if  he  had  but  married  rightly,  he  would 
have  been  perfectly  happy.  He  tells  us 
that  a  vague  general  dissatisfaction  ran 
through  all  his  life  with  Dora  :  a  blank 
sense  of  something  lacking,  which  might 
have  been  continually  present,  and 
which  would  have  entirely  satisfied  his 
spiritual  nature.  Greater  delusion  never 
was.  The  sense  of  something  lacking  : 
the  vague  dissatisfaction  :  is  in  fact  the 
imperfection,  the  dissatisfaction,  which 
must  be  in  this  mortal  life  :  which  has 
been  in  it  since  Solomon’s  days  and 
before  them  ;  which  found  its  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  unforgetable  “  Vanitas  Van- 
itatum”  :  which  hard  work  and  im¬ 
mediate  anxiety  can  crowd  out  for  a 
little  while ;  but  which  can  be  escaped 
by  no  one  for  whom  the  immediate  ne¬ 
cessities  are  so  supplied  that  he  has 
leisure  to  look  up,  and  take  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  scope  of  all  this  life.  Copperfield’s 
philosophy  really  comes  to  this  :  that 
for  a  man  to  marry  the  right  person  is 
the  same  thing  as  to  go  to  heaven  :  and 
further,  that  a  man  has  made  a  mess  of 
his  life  unless  he  has  succeeded  in  being 
evenly  and  perfectly  happy.  Of  course 
this  is  absurd.  No  skill  or  prudence 
can  make  life  that  :  and  though  a  good 
and  wise  wife  is  certainly  the  greatest  of 
all  worldly  blessings,  to  find  such  is  not 
equal  to  getting  into  Paradise.  This 
woild  and  its  cares  must  still  spread 
around  you  :  innumerable  anxieties  and 
troubles  will  get  at  you  :  and  the  shadow 
of  Parting  hangs  over,  always.  You  are 
not  carried  away  to  a  residence 

In  worlds  whose  course  is  equable  and  pure  ; 

No  fears  to  beat  away— no  strife  to  heal, 

The  past  unsigh’d  for,  and  the  future  sure. 

That,  briefly  and  beautifully  stated,  is 
what  we  all  want  :  and,  as  plain  fact,  it 
is  not  to  be  had  here.  Copperfield  had 
forgot  his  Ecclesiastes.  And  in  all  like¬ 
lihood,  he  had  never  read  a  certain  fa- 
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mous  sentence  which  occurs  within  the 
first  ten  lines  of  the  “  Confessions  of  St. 
Augustine,”  and  which  is  quite  familiar 
to  very  many  who  have  never  read  any 
more  in  the  very  unequal  writings  of 
that  singular  Saint. 

The  sum  of  what  counsel  I  venture  to 
address  to  the  reader,  is  simple.  Yet  it 
is  needed  by  human  beings  beyond  num¬ 
bering,  both  old  and  young.  What  we 
need  is,  in  short,  to  take  in  and  find  out 
for  ourselves  the  truth  of  the  most  worn 
commonplaces.  The  counsel  is,  briefly. 
Reconcile  yourself  (if  you  are  to  remain 
in  this  world  at  all)  to  the  conditions  of 
your  being  :  do  not  vex  yourself,  and 
break  your  heart,  struggling  against  what 
is  Irremediable.  Do  not  look  to  find 
here  what  is  not  to  be  found.  Do  not 
fancy  that  wiser  and  luckier  folk  have 
found  it,  and  that  you  would  have  found 
it  too  but  for  some  unhappy  mistake  you 
made  at  a  critical  turning  in  your  life. 
The  mistakes  you  have  made,  if  you  be  an 
ordinary  mortal  living  an  ordinary  life, 
have  not,  in  fact,  done  your  life  much 
harm.  You  are  making  just  about  as  much 
of  things  in  this  world  as  it  was  in  you  to 
make  at  all.  Make  the  best  of  the  bar¬ 
gain  you  have  made,  in  this  or  that. 
Doubtless  you  see  it  was  not  a  perfectly 
wise  bargain.  You  would  not  make  it 
again.  Had  you  been  considerably 
wiser  than  Solomon  you  might  never 
have  made  it  at  all.  But  you  are  in  for 
it  now.  Make  the  best  of  things,  in 
good-nature  and  cheerfulness.  Do  not 
mope,  and  keep  thinking,  thinking,  how 
much  better  you  might  have  done,  and 
(like  Mr.  Bumble)  how  cheap  you  went. 
So  doing,  you  will  be  making  the  very 
worst  of  things.  You  will  be  deliber¬ 
ately  blackening  the  sky  under  which 
you  must  live  if  you  are  to  live  at  all  : 
you  will  grow  into  a  curse  to  yourself 
and  a  nuisance  to  your  neighbors. 
There  is  plenty  for  you  to  do  :  Go  and 
do  it.  There  are  people  a  thousand 
times  worse  off  than  you  :  Try  and  help 
them.  And  for  any  sake,  do  not  be  al¬ 
ways  thinking  about  yourself.  Get  away 
from  that  unsatisfactory  subject  of  con¬ 
templation.  And  be  quite  sure  that  if 
you  have  told  your  special  friends,  about 
ten  times  each,  how  unhappy  you  are 
and  how  many  blunders  you  have  made. 
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they  are  by  this  time  most  uncommonly 
sick  both  of  you  and  them. 

Being  what  you  are,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  if  you  had  not  done  the  foolish 
things  you  did,  you  would  have  done 
something  else  as  bad  or  worse.  You 
married  early,  when  you  could  not  afford 
it  :  you  had  some  anxious  years  :  days 
have  been  when  it  seemed  the  poor  head 
was  to  go  under  water  altogether.  Well, 
but  it  did  not.  You  have  lived  through 
these  anxieties  :  Why  recall  them  ?  You 
have  got  upon  firm  ground  :  Be  thank¬ 
ful  :  It  is  far  more  and  better  than  you 
deserve.  .And  the  burden  which  lay  on 
you  so  heavily  may  have  saved  you  from 
making  an  inexpressible  fool  of  yourself. 
A  man  of  sixty  dangling  after  some  silly 
girl  of  five-and-twenty  is  an  amazing  and 
humbling  object  of  contemplation.  Even 
he  suspects  himself  to  be  a  fool  :  every¬ 
body  around  knows  it.  Now  you,  with 
your  seven  grown-up  sons,  and  with 
your  masterful  wife,  are  safe  not  to  make 
a  fool  of  j'ourself  in  that  particular  w-ay. 
Other  ways  are  open  to  you.  But  not 
one  which  leads  to  manifestations  quite 
so  deplorable  and  contemptible.  It  is 
likely  enough  you  would  advise  a  friend 
not  to  take  the  turning  you  did.  A 
man  who  has  a  mother-in-law  will  gen¬ 
erally  counsel  any  mortal  to  marry  an 
or])han.  But  this  comes  of  your  know¬ 
ing  the  evils  you  have,  and  being  un¬ 
aware  of  those  which  are  waiting  round 
the  corner,  and  from  which  no  earthly 
lot  is  free.  You  must  take  all  things 
here,  your  profession,  your  wife,  your 
house,  your  horses,  your  servants,  your 
native  country  with  its  climate,  all  your 
environment,  for  Better  for  Worse.  A 
friend  worries  you  by  little  weaknesses  : 
but  he  is  better  than  no  friend  at  all. 
He  may  be  likened  to  a  gift  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  subject  to  a  deduction  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty.  It  is  a  disad¬ 
vantage  about  a  locomotive  engine  that 
it  gets  so  hot.  But  you  must  accept  the 
engine  under  that  deduction.  For  it 
will  not  go  unless  it  be  so  hot.  If  you, 
being  a  human  being  living  in  this  im¬ 
perfect  system  of  things,  will  break  away 
from  everything  which  has  its  incon¬ 
veniences,  you  will  leave  yourself  with¬ 
out  any  possessions  or  surroundings 
whatsoever. 

'I'o  speak  gravely  :  One  remarks,  in 
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these  advancing  years,  that  the  great  lighted  up  when  you  return  from  a  brief 
anxiety  and  care  of  worthy  men  and  absence  :  nor  did  little  pattering  feet 
women,  growing  old,  are  about  their  run  to  meet  you.  You  never  were 
children  :  the  lesser  ones,  still  going  to  earnestly  questioned  as  to  what  you  had 
school  :  the  bigger  ones,  for  whom  you  brought  :  having  earnestly  considered 
are  seeking  an  aim  in  life,  or  who  have  London  shop-windows  in  the  search  for 
gone  far  away.  No  doubt,  if  you  had  something  to  bring.  You  may  have  been 
no  children,  you  would  be  free  from  told,  but  you  do  not  know,  as  you 
many  anxious  thoughts.  The  income  might,  that  these  little  creatures  (com- 
would  go  much  farther.  The  furniture  ing  from  where  Wordsworth  tells  us), 
and  the  painting  of  your  house  would  whether  abiding  with  you  here  or  gone 
last  much  longer.  You  could  indulge  in  on  before  you,  are  the  instruments  in 
many  luxuries,  now  impossible.  You  the  Best  Hand  to  bring  out  the  very  best 
might  buy  books  without  stint,  and  cross  that  can  be  made  of  His  creatures  here, 
the  .Alps  yearly.  But  you  would  not  All  that  good  is  worth  having,  even  at 
have  these  selfish  indulgences  at  the  what  it  costs.  A  great  deal  has  to  be 
price.  It  is  a  cheerless  thing,  a  child-  paid  for  it,  no  doubt.  But  unless  in 
less  home.  No  one  will  bear  with  you  morbid  and  transient  moods  you  would 
in  the  last  fretfulness,  and  smooth  the  not  wish  to  have  done  without  it. 
last  steps  of  your  way,  like  your  own 

boy  or  girl.  If  there  be  in  you  any  good  Let  the  teaching  of  these  pages  be 
at  all,  it  has  been  brought  out  mainly  by  briefly  summed  up  in  a  closing  word, 
the  continual  presence  and  charge  of  There  is  a  great  deal  of  margin  in  human 
your  children.  And  you  have  had  nature,  and  a  great  power  of  recovering 
gleams  of  a  pure  and  unselfish  happi-  itself  after  it  has  gone  wrong.  You 
ness,  which  are  unknown  in  a  lonely  life,  have  eaten  and  drunk  many  things  that 
Had  you  kept  clear  of  the  responsibili-  were  bad  for  you,  yet  not  been  much  the 
ties  of  life,  and  given  no  hostages  to  for-  worse  for  it.  And  if  your  lot  have  been 
tune,  you  would,  no  doubt,  have  pre-  an  average  one,  you  need  not  fancy  that 
sented  a  narrow  mark  to  the  shafts  of  you  have  materially  spoiled  your  life, 
care.  But,  unless  you  were  a  very  poor  though  you  see  now  that  you  have  made 
creature  indeed,  every  time  you  heard  a  vast  number  of  sad  mistakes.  There 
the  laughter  of  the  little  ones,  and  *  is  comfort  to  many  now  getting  far  on 
watched  their  winsome  ways,  their  in  the  pilgrimage  in  the  thought  that, 
thoughtless  merriment,  you  would  have  though  there  has  been  an  infinity  of  fol- 
felt  that  you  had  missed  the  best  happi-  lies  and  blunders,  only  too  well  remem- 
ness  of  this  life.  And  to  do  that  of  bered,  yet  in  the  upshot  things  are  just 
your  own  free  will  is  surely  the  greatest  about  as  well  with  you  as  (your  nature 
of  all  mistakes.  Your  library  may  be  and  surroundings  being  what  they  are) 
full  of  beautifully-bound  volumes  :  your  they  could  have  been  ;  and  it  was  not 
carpets  unworn,  your  walls  unmarked  by  in  you  to  do  much  more  than,  in  fact, 
little  fingers  ;  no  sudden  noises  may  jar  you  have  done. 

your  nerves  :  no  eager  little  face  look  Therefore,  instead  of  moaning  over 
in  when  you  are  in  the  very  middle  of  a  days  past,  with  their  opportunities 
complicated  sentence,  and  break  the  missed,  and  their  idiotic  sayings  and 
tenor  of  your  thoughts.  And  you  never  doings,  we  shall  all  set  ourselves  to  do 
yet  saw  the  childish  eyes  close  upon  the  best  we  can  in  the  days  which  yet  re- 
this  world  :  nor  received  the  last  kiss  main.  And  if  there  be  blots  on  the 
from  lips  that  were  growing  cold  :  when  page  which  can  never  be  rubbed  out 
Somebody  (as  of  old)  “  called  to  Him-  where  we  are,  there  is  the  supreme  con- 
self  a  little  child.”  You  never  knew  solation  that  some  day  we  may  hope  to 
that  terrible  trial,  which  no  faith  and  no  turn  over  a  quite  new  leaf,  and  to  make 
hope  could  make  anything  other.  But  a  quite  fresh  start,  far  away. — Fraser's 
neither  did  you  ever  see  the  bright  looks  Magazine. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  ITALY. 
Part  II. 


The  Peasants. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the 
well-to-do  Italian  peasant  must  think 
that  the  world,  or  at  least  the  world  he 
sees,  was  made  on  purpose  for  him.  The 
soil,  with  its  rich  harvests,  is  peculiarly 
his  own.  The  fairs  supply  all  his  wants 
in  the  way  of  clothes,  ornaments,  and 
utensils  ;  the  “  padrone”  is  there  all 
ready  to  be  cheated  ;  the  priest  to  look 
after  his  soul ;  processions  and  ”  festas” 
amuse  him  “par  excellence.”  When 
prosperous  he  knows  no  unsatisfied  de¬ 
sire,  and  is  so  thoroughly  contented  with 
his  lot  that  he  seldom  seeks  to  rise  a  de¬ 
gree  in  the  social  scale.  However  rich 
he  may  become,  his  habits,  manners,  and 
ideas  undergo  no  change.  Reading  and 
writing  are  arts  which  he  despises,  and 
never  wishes  his  children  to  learn.  The 
women  are  sometimes  gorgeous  in  velvet 
and  silk  and  gold  ornaments  ;  but  their 
costume  is  still  strictly  the  peasant  cos¬ 
tume.  The  houses  are  often  large  ;  for 
many  branches  of  a  family  will  dwell 
together  in  a  sort  of  clan,  and  I  have 
known  seven  brothers,  all  with  wives* 
and  children,  live  under  the  same  roof. 
These  dwellings  of  brick  with  tiled  roofs 
are  long  and  low,  with  very  small  un¬ 
glazed  windows,  the  staircase  and  oven 
outside,  and  the  ground  door  devoted  to 
the  accommodation  of  the  live  stock. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  adornment  inside 
or  out  ;  more  unattractive  abodes  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  One  of  the  broth¬ 
ers  (not  always  the  eldest)  is  tailed  the 
“  vergaro,”  and  his  wife  the  “  vergara.” 
This  couple  takes  the  command,  and 
directs  operations.  The  cultivation  of 
the  soil  is  of  course  the  chief  business  ; 
every  season  has  its  harvest.  The  corn 
IS  cut  in  June  ;  Indian  corn  in  August. 
Early  in  October  is  the  vintage,  and 
the  olives  are  gathered  and  pressed  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  After  this,  and 
when  the  sowing  is  finished,  comes  a 
time  of  repose  from  agricultural  labor, 
and  then  the  women  are  hard  at  work  in 
the  manufacture  of  clothes  for  the  family. 
These  they  literally  grow  themselves, 
spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing  their  own 


flax  ;  the  men,  if  industriously  disposed, 
make  baskets  and  straw  hats.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  set  to  guard  the  sheep  and  the 
pigs  at  a  very  early  age.  As  for  the 
baby,  it  is  tied  into  its  cradle  and  left  to 
squall  to  its  heart’s  content.  The  in¬ 
terior  of  the  house  is  neither  clean  nor 
comfortable,  but  it  has  a  certain  pic¬ 
turesqueness.  From  the  low-raftered 
ceiling  hangs  a  goodly  array  of  hams, 
and  the  wooden  ledge  along  the  wall  is 
ornamented  with  rows  of  cheeses  made 
of  ewe’s  milk,  and  loaves  of  Indian  corn 
bread.  A  happy  family  of  dogs,  cats, 
hens,  chickens,  and  perhaps  a  pig  of 
domestic  habits,  make  themselves  at 
home  on  the  stone  floor.  At  the  loom 
by  the  window  one  of  the  women  may 
be  seen  weaving  ;  and  the  grandmother 
will  be  spinning  or  knitting  by  the  open 
hearth,  on  which  an  oak  branch,  leaves 
and  all,  crackles  and  blazes.  Under  a 
large  iron  stewpan,  where  the  “  erba” 
or  the  “  polenta”  is  cooking,  a  watch¬ 
dog  lies  stretched  his  lazy  length  at  the 
”  nonna’s”  feet,  and  with  him  an  imp, 
rising  two,  will  be  sharing  a  yellow  loaf. 
These  watch-dogs  perform  their  duty  so 
zealously  as  to  make  country  walks  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  unw  ary  stranger.  On  pass¬ 
ing  a  cottage,  it  is  the  custom  to  possess 
one’s  self  of  a  good-sized  stone  ready  to 
throw  at  the  animal,  who  is  sure  to 
spring  out  upon  you  with  yells  ;  the  next 
proceeding  is  to  call  loudly  to  the  peas¬ 
ant  inside  t6  see  to  his  dog.  He  there¬ 
upon  beats  and  curses  the  poor  animal 
who  is  doing  his  duty  according  to  his 
lights,  and  informs  “  vostra  signoria” 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared — ”  non 
dice  mai  niente”  (he  never  says  any¬ 
thing)  ;  a  statement  which  strikes  one 
by  its  audacity  when  made  to  an  accom¬ 
paniment  of  Bow-wow-wow-wow.  At 
harvest  time  there  is  feasting  and  rejoic¬ 
ing.  Ham,  eggs,  and  wine  are  con¬ 
sumed  in  great  quantities.  During 
”  mietitura”  scarcely  any  one  stays  at 
home,  and  all  other  work  is  neglected. 
The  harvest  home  is  usually  celebrated 
by  a  dance,  and  it  is  at  this  time  that 
marriages  are  chiefly  arranged.  The 
vintage  is  a  quieter  proceeding,  for 
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although  the  soil  is  favorable  to  the 
vine,  it  is  not  so  extensively  cultivated 
as  corn.  For  some  lime  before  the 
grape-gathering,  peasants,  chiefly  women 
and  girls,  may  be  seen  guarding  their 
vines,  and  forming  picturesque  groups 
beneath  the  festooned  trees.  Were  it 
not  for  this  precaution,  all  those  flne 
clusters  of  grapes  would  disappear  as  if 
by  magic — respect  for  their  neighbors’ 
property  not  being  among  the  virtues  of 
these  Arcadians.  After  the  gathering, 
wagon-loads  of  grapes,  some  as  flne  as 
any  in  hot-houses,  are  to  be  met,  drawn 
by  the  slow  oxen  along  the  roads,  on 
their  way  to  be  deposited  in  a  vat  with  a 
hole  in  the  bottom.  This  is  placed  on 
the  top  of  a  cask,  and  on  it  mounts  a 
man  or  a  boy  who  begins  treading  the 
grapes,  the  juice  of  which  falls  into  the 
receptacle  bene.ath.  This  is  hard  and 
very  unpleasant  work  ;  for  a  swarm  of 
wasps  follow  the  grapes,  and  severely 
sting  the  naked  feet  which  tread  upon 
them.  The  sight  of  the  muddy  feet  in¬ 
creased  my  distaste  for  the  wine  of  the 
country  so  much,  that  in  deference  to 
my  prejudices  our  wine-treaders  were 
made  to  wash  their  feet  before  beginning 
their  work — a  ceremony  they  considered 
superfluous. 

The  feasts  of  the  Church  are  strictly 
observed  by  the  peasants.  They  are 
full  of  superstitions  fostered  by  the 
priests,  whose  influence,  fast  diminishing 
with  the  upper  classes,  is  still  paramount 
with  the  peasantry.  The  respect  is  for 
the  office — the  man  himself  is  often  the 
object  of  abuse  and  scorn.  To  one 
whose  birth  is  involved  in  mystery  (and 
there  are  many),  the  insinuation  that  he 
is  “  figlio  di  prete”  is  a  favorite  taunt, 
and  is  resented  as  a  cruel  insult.  I  have 
heard  of  a  priest  being  waylaid  by  two 
brothers,  who  felt  themselves  in  need  of 
spiritual  succor.  “  Absolve  us  from 
our  sins,”  they  commanded  ;  and  the 
holy  man,  at  first  refusing  to  do  so,  was 
beaten  until  he  complied.  A  print  of 
the  Madonna  is  to  be  seen  in  every  peas¬ 
ant’s  bedroom  ;  none  are  without  some 
charm  concealed  about  their  persons  ; 
and  scarcely  one  but  has  made  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  Loreto  to  behold  the  house  of  the 
Virgin,  miraculously  transported  thither 
by  angels  from  the  coast  of  Dalmatia. 
Every  peasant  returns  thence  with  arms 
plentifully  tattooed  in  memory  of  the 
New  Series.— Voi.  XXXV.,  No.  2 


consecrated  spot.  In  all  corn-fields  va¬ 
rious  little  wooden  crosses  are  dotted 
about  in  order  that  the  divine  blessing 
may  rest  upon  the  harvest.  You  cannot 
walk, a  mile  along  a  high  road  without 
coming  upon  a  shrine  erected  to  the 
Virgin,  and  no  peasant  passes  the  half- 
effaced  daub  without  making  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  seldom  without  stopping 
to  kneel  and  pray. 

Babies  and  animals  are  great  sufferers 
from  the  prevalent  superstitions.  Babies 
are  branded  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
dogs  on  the  forehead,  to  keep  them  from 
harm.  When  I  remonstrated  with  a 
“  contadina”  for  keeping  her  dog  with¬ 
out  water,  using  the  only  argument  I 
thought  likely  to  have  any  weight  with 
her — that  it  might  probably  go  mad — 
”  Oh  !  there  is  no  fear,”  she  replied  ; 
”  he  has  been  branded  with  the  ‘  ferro 
di  S.  Antonio,’  so  no  harm  can  come 
near  him  showing  mean  ugly  scar  on 
the  poor  brute’s  forehead.  The  utter 
indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  animals 
displayed  by  all  classes  of  Italians  seems 
an  anomaly  in  such  a  kind-hearted  race. 
It  does  not  proceed  from  any  love  of 
cruelty,  but  from  mere  thoughtlessness. 

The  feelings  of  the  peasants  are  not 
often  deep  or  refined.  The  loss  ol 
money  or  of  money’s  worth  is  thought 
more  of  than  the  loss  of  children,  of 
parents,  or  of  friends.  Many  a  time 
that  I  have  passed  a  cottage  and  asked 
after  a  little  child  I  had  seen  playing  at 
the  door,  the  mother  has  replied  in  a 
cheerful  voice,  “It  has  gone  to  Para¬ 
dise  but  if  one  of  the  huge,  sleek  oxen 
should  come  to  an  untimely  end,  oh  ! 
then  the  grief  is  most  noisy  and  over¬ 
whelming — men,  women,  and  children 
throw  themselves  on  the  ground,  tear 
their  hair,  beat  their  breasts,  and  howl 
as  if  possessed.  I  once  came  upon  a 
peasant  of  my  acquaintance  weeping  by 
the  roadside.  ”  I  have  had  a  terrible 
loss,  signora,”  sobbed  he.  I,  remem¬ 
bering  that  his  daughter  had  lately  died 
of  fever,  began  to  express  my  sympathy. 
“  Ma  che-la  friga  !”  he  exclaimed  im¬ 
patiently  (“  friga”  in  that  dialect  means 
a  girl) ;  ”  it  was  a  cow  !”  as  if  I  must 
surely  understand  what  a  much  greater 
misfortune  that  was.  Still  there  is  a 
kindly  feeling  among  them.  I  know  a, 
young  woman  who  sold  her  beautiful 
hair  in  order  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  for 
12 
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her  mother,  and  a  young  man  who  mar¬ 
ried  an  old  woman  out  of  gratitude.  He 
was  a  foundling  whom  she  had  tended 
from  his  babyhood.  He  grew  a  fine 
young  man,  and  she  an  ugly,  wrinkled  old 
woman.  The  pair  seemed  ill-assorted, 
but  there  was  much  true  affection  be¬ 
tween  them.  I  took  the  mother  of  a 
family  to  England  for  six  months  in 
the  capacity  of  wet-nurse.  There  in  the 
enjoyment  of  every  luxury,  and,  what 
Italians  prize  most  of  all,  an  idle  life, 
she  pined  to  return  to  her  poverty- 
stricken  home  where  food  was  scarce 
and  incessant  labor  incumbent  upon  her. 
When  near  the  end  of  our  homeward 
journey  I  asked  her  if  she  did  not  expect 
her  husband  and  children  to  be  at  our 
house  to  greet  her  after  such  a  long  ab¬ 
sence.  ‘‘Ah,  no  !”  she  replied  with  a 
sigh  ;  “  the  ‘  contadini  ’  are  not  like 
‘  vossignorie.'  ”  But  she  was  agreeably 
surprised  by  the  sight  of  all  her  family 
on  our  first  arrival,  and  the  scene  was 
affecting.  Even  a  brother  had  walked 
twenty  miles  to  be  assured  that  she  was 
still  alive  after  a  sojourn  in  our  barbar¬ 
ous  country,  as  a  rumor  had  spread  that 
she  had  succumbed  to  the  hardships  of 
foreign  travel.  They  are  a  civil-spoken 
people,  and  I  never  met  one  in  my  walks 
who  did  not  greet  me  with  “  Buon  pas- 
seggio.  Signora  Marchesa,”  or  “  Prin- 
cipessa,”  as  the  fit  may  take  them,  for 
they  are  liberal  with  their  titles.  On 
meeting  a  little  child,  it  always  is  “  Ogni 
nocia,”  which  is  elliptical  for  “  May  all 
harm  be  warded  off  from  it !”  They 
are  ready  enough  to  enter  into  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  often  display  curiosity  about 
that  strange  country,  Inghilterra,  where 
they  have  heard  everybody  is  rich. 
“  What  a  fertile  country  it  must  be  !” 
they  reflect.  '  “  Surely,  Signora,  there 
can  be  no  tree  without  a  vine  in  your 
country  !”  When  they  hear  that  there 
are  neither  vines  nor  olives,  their  per¬ 
plexity  is  extreme.  “  Where,  then,  do 
all  the  riches  come  from  ?”  The  dialect 
takes  some  time  to  master  ;  but  when 
you  know  that  B's  and  V’s,  K’s  and 
L’s,  O’s  and  U’s  are  convertible  letters, 
some  clew  is  obtained.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  long  tails  are  tacked  on 
to  the  shortest  and  simplest  words : 
“  poco”  is  lengthened  into  “  pocon- 
cino,”  and  for  common  use  again  short¬ 
ened  into  “  conci “  cosi”  is  spun  out 


into  “  cosintra  "  si”  into  "  shine 
”  no”  into  “  nonni.”  Their  conversa¬ 
tion  among  themselves  is  chiefly  agricul¬ 
tural  ;  the  state  of  the  crops,  and  the 
health  of  the  live  stock,  not  including 
the  children,  form  the  staple  of  it.  No 
one  is  ever  called  by  his  or  her  proper 
surname  ;  one  family  will  be  nicknamed 
"  Gobbo,”  another  “  Zoppo,”  a  third 
“  Matto,”  for  no  ostensible  reason,  as 
the  peculiarities  indicated  by  their  nick¬ 
names  may  not  be  observable  in  any  one 
of  them.  Coming  once  upon  a  large 
party  of  laborers  at  work  upon  a  hill¬ 
side,  I  inquired,  “  Who  may  you  be  ?” 
”  Siamo  Cico,”  was  the  reply,  as  with 
one  voice  ;  but  the  real  name  of  the 
Cicos  I  have  never  been  able  to  discov¬ 
er,  nor  is  there  any  clew  to  the  origin  of 
the  nickname,  unless  it  were  invented  to 
rhyme  with  Trico,  the  appellation  of  a 
flourishing  family  who  live  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  and  whose  real  name  is 
Biancucci.  The  men  have  discarded 
their  once  picturesque  costume.  On 
working  days  they  wear  a  white  smock, 
and  on  Sundays  home  -  manufactured 
coats  and  trousers  of  an  exceedingly 
awkward  shape.  The  earrings,  and  the 
red  sashes  round  their  waists,  with  some¬ 
times  a  knife  peeping  out  of  their  folds, 
are  all  that  remain  greatly  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  English  rustic.  But  the 
women's  attire  is  picturesque  enough, 
especially  in  summer,  when  they  have 
uncovered  their  stays  and  white  che¬ 
mises.  The  stays,  sometimes  of  black 
velvet,  but  oftener  of  some  more  ordi¬ 
nary  material,  are  laced  up  the  back  with 
white  or  colored  braids.  The  skirt, 
either  blue,  or  striped  blue  and  red,  is 
turned  up  and  looped  behind  over  one 
or  more  very  short  petticoats.  A  nar¬ 
row  apron  of  some  different  color  from 
that  of  the  skirt  is  always  worn  out  of 
doors  ;  indoors  it  is  not  considered 
necessary.  Gay  kerchiefs  are  worn 
across  the  shoulders,  and  folded  square 
on  the  head.  Enormous  gold  earrings 
and  a  coral  necklace  are  considered 
proper  adjuncts.  For  the  height  of 
summer  a  broad  straw  hat  surmounts 
the  kerchief,  and  the  feet  and  legs  are 
bare.  On  “  festa”  days  they  swell  out 
their  hips  with  an  enormous  number  of 
stiff  petticoats  ;  I  have  heard  of  as  many 
as  eighteen  being  worn  on  a  grand  occa¬ 
sion.  The  skirt  is  let  down,  the  chemise 
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is  covered  with  an  ill-fitting  loose  jacket, 
shoes  and  stockings  are  put  on,  and  the 
“  contadina”  looks  as  ungainly  as,  be¬ 
fore,  she  looked  graceful.  The  practice 
of  carrying  all  weights  on  the  head  gives 
a  very  peculiar  swinging  walk.  A  cloth 
rolled  round  in  a  circle  is  first  placed  on 
the  head,  and  on  the  top  of  it  the  basket 
or  pitcher,  frequently  quite  askew  ;  but 
it  never  falls,  and  a  hand  is  never  raised 
to  support  it.  I  have  seen  women  stoop 
to  pick  up  something  from  the  ground 
without  disturbing  the  balance  of  their 
basket. 

Land  is  generally  cultivated  on  the 
system  here  called  “  sistema  colonica 
the  proprietor  supplies  capital,  the 
“  coloni”  labor,  and  the  profits  are  sup- 
]K)sed  to  be  shared  equally  ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  “  padrone”  seldom 
gets  his  legitimate  half,  because  it  is 
perfectly  easy  for  peasants  to  secretly 
dispose  of  a  great  portion  of  the  produce 
before  the  division  is  made,  especially  as 
the  landlords  in  general  exercise  little  or 
no  superintendence  over  their  farms, 
but  intrust  that  task  to  their  “  fattore,” 
or  steward.  This  worthy  is  usually  as 
fond  of  a  quiet  life  as  his  master,  and 
he  and  the  peasants  have  a  general  un¬ 
derstanding,  which  is  at  once  profitable 
to  both  sides  and  conducive  to  peace. 
This  may  partly  account  for  the  number 
of  ruined  proprietors  and  of  pros{>erous 
{>easants.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
”  casa  colonica”  often  joins  on  to  the 
“  casino”  of  the  proprietor.  Sometimes 
it  all  forms  one  establishment,  and  the 
peasants  are  made  useful  as  servants. 
It  fell  to  my  lot  at  one  time  to  live  thus 
in  close  quarters  with  my  peasants.  The 
family  consisted  of  two  brothers  with 
their  wives  and  children,  and  their 
grandfather,  who,  in  consideration  of  his 
savings,  was  housed  and  fed.  I  had 
every  opportunity  of  observing  their 
manners  and  customs,  and  did  not  find 
them  attractive.  The  women  would  sit 
on  the  doorsteps  every  Sunday  morning, 
combing  their  hair  and  that  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  This  performance  only  took  place 
on  Sunday.  It  was  more  elaborate  in 
oi>eration  than  agreeable  as  a  spectacle. 
I  inquired  whether  they  could  not  make 
it  convenient  to  keep  their  heads  a  little 
cleaner.  To  this  the"  vergara”  replied 
that  she  did  not  know  what  would  be 
thought  of  her  were  she  to  be  so  fastidi¬ 


ous  ;  she  was  a  respectable  woman,  not 
given  to  frequent  dressing  of  the  hair 
and  such  like  coquettishness.  The  kill¬ 
ing  of  the  pig  was  considered  such  an 
agreeable  and  enlivening  spectacle  that 
it  took  place  (I  suppose  out  of  compli¬ 
ment  to  me)  opposite  the  front  door. 
Two  famished  dogs  continually  found 
the  means  of  emptying  the,  contents  of 
my  larder,  which  there  was  always  a 
difficulty  in  replenishing,  as  no  eatable 
food  could  be  found  within  ten  miles. 
No  one  in  the  villages  round  indulged  in 
meat  unless  some  ox  or  sheep  had  come 
to  an  untimely  end.  The  old  grand¬ 
father  was  in  our  eyes  the  flower  of  the 
flock.  He  worked  as  hard  as  his  failing 
strength  would  allow  ;  and  one  day  my 
husband,  struck  with  compassion  at  his 
famished  appearance,  and  touched  by  a 
way  the  old  man  had  of  saluting  him 
respectfully,  desired  the  servants  to  ask 
him  in  to  breakfast.  “  Nonno,”  quite 
overwhelmed  by  the  honor,  got  himself 
into  a  clean  smock  and  a  pair  of  boots, 
and,  seated  at  our  kitchen  table,  relieved 
his  overburdened  heart.  His  grand¬ 
children,  he  said,  treated  him  in  a  most 
unfeeling  manner ;  not  only  was  he 
made  to  work  hard  and  not  given 
enough  to  eat,  but  when  he  alluded  to 
his  savings,  he  was  reminded  that  they 
would  come  in  handy  for  his  funeral  ex¬ 
penses.  It  was  long  since  he  had  had 
such  a  good  meal,  and  he  was  much 
obliged  to  the  “padrone.”  Our  rela¬ 
tions  with  this  interesting  family  ended 
by  mutual  consent,  and  never  do  I  re¬ 
member  experiencing  a  greater  sense  of 
relief  than  on  their  departure.  This 
was  not  the  only  class  of  peasants  with 
whom  we  could  not  manage  to  get  on. 
We  found  our  “coloni”  apparently 
humble  even  to  servility,  but  in  reality 
unmanageable.  It  was  in  vain  that  my 
husband  endeavored  to  introduce  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  farming  ;  they  were 
strenuously  resisted.  The  oxen  had 
always  trodden  out  the  corn,  and  it  got 
done  in  the  course  of  the  summer  ;  so 
why  use  the  threshing  machine  ?  Vines 
had  always  been  trained  up  trees  grown 
in  the  midst  of  com-helds  ;  and  although 
the  com  round  the  tree  did  not  ripen, 
and  the  tree  itself  sucked  up  the  moisture 
necessary  to  the  free  growth  of  the  vine, 
it  was  still  maintained  that  such  vine¬ 
yards  were  the  most  economical.  The 
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grapes  had  always  been  gathered  before 
they  were  ripe,  and  the  wine  had  always 
been  sour  ;  but  they  liked  it  so.  The 
cattle  could  work  even  when  half-starved; 
therefore  why  waste  your  substance  in 
giving  them  enough  to  eat  ?  The  prin¬ 
cipal  farmer  on  the  property  was  the 
most  obstinate,  and  his  resistance  was  at 
last  carried  to  a  pitch  which  made  a  ter¬ 
mination  of  his  tenancy  indispensable. 

One  day  when  my  husband  went  down 
to  the  farm  of  this  troublesome  tenant, 
to  assure  himself  that  some  orders  he 
had  given  respecting  the  feeding  of  cat¬ 
tle  had  been  executed,  all  the  male  por¬ 
tion  of  the  family  (eleven)  confronted 
him  in  a  menacing  attitude,  each  armed 
with  a  pitchfork.  A.  was  alone  and  un¬ 
armed,  but  going  up  to  the  foremost  he 
snatched  the  pitchfork  from  his  hand  ; 
the  rest  then  dropped  their  weapons, 
and  fled.  After  this  the  family  was,  of 
course,  given  notice  to  quit.  They 
were  rich,  and  had  land  of  their  own, 
therefore  their  ejectment  caused  them 
no  pecuniary  embarrassment ;  but  many 
generations  had  lived  and  died  in  that 
house,  and  it  was  not  without  a  certain 
feeling  of  commiseration  that  I  saw  the 
long  procession  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  with  all  their  flocks  and  their 
herds,  their  wagons  and  their  asses, 
laden  with  goods  and  chattels,  wend 
their  way  slowly  toward  another  home, 
reminding  me  vaguely  of  a  scriptural 
exodus.  We  did  not  replace  the  peas¬ 
ants  who  left,  but  hired  laborers  and 
cultivated  these  farms  ourselves.  This 
system  was  troublesome,  but  so  much 
more  remunerative  than  the  former  that 
we  have  no  reason  to  regret  having  been 
forced  into  it ;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  we  obtained  the  next  year,  not 
double,  but  four  times  the  produce  that 
had  come  to  our  share  the  year  before. 
Something,  of  course,  may  have  been 
due  to  better  cultivation  ;  but  an  im¬ 
proved  system  could  scarcely,  in  one 
year,  have  effected  such  extraordinary 
results.  Labor  is  cheap  ;  for  seventy- 
five  “  centesimi”  a  man,  and  for  forty- 
five  a  woman,  will  work  from  sunrise  to 
sunset  through  a  long  summer  day,  and 
many  will  come  from  villages  several 
miles  off,  and  return  when  their  work  is 
done.  One  hour  for  repose  and  food 
was  demanded,  and  humanity  induced 


us  to  prolong  it  during  the  extreme  heat 
to  two.  The  dinner  of  our  laborers 
consisted  of  a  loaf  of  Indian  corn  bread, 
and  any  fruit  which  might  happen  to  be 
in  season — an  apple,  a  pear,  or  a  bunch 
of  grapes  ;  this  was  all.  Wine  is  a  rare 
luxury  with  the  poorer  class  of  peasants, 
and  meat  or  eggs  rarer  still.  Between 
these  wretched  day  laborers,  who  live 
from  hand  to  mouth,  and  those  prosper¬ 
ous  peasants  who  have  land  of  their  own, 
there  is  a  great  distinction,  and  a  “  con- 
tadino  grasso”  who  marries  one  of  the 
indigent  of  his  own  class  is  held  to  have 
made  a  mesalliance.  I  was  walking  once 
with  a  “  contadina”  whose  husband  was 
part  proprietor  with  ourselves,  and  who 
enjoyed  the  proud  title  of  “  vergara.” 
We  passed  a  woman  who  claimed  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  her.  This  “  conta¬ 
dina"  wore  a  magnificent  coral  necklace 
and  massive  gold  earrings,  but  her  che¬ 
mise  was  patched  and  her  petticoat  in 
rags.  Annunziata  was  moved  to  tears 
at  the  sight  of  her  old  friend  so  come 
down  in  the  world.  This  unfortunate 
person  was  the  daughter  of  a  “  conta- 
dino  grasso,”  and  had  married  beneath 
her — a  poor  fellow  who  kept  one  pig,  and 
inhabited  a  mud  cottage  !  Many  of  the 
poorest  of  the  peasantry  eke  out  their 
living  by  taking  care  of  foundlings,  for 
whom  a  charitable  institution  provides. 
These  “  bastardi"  abound,  and  the 
mystery  of  their  origin  forms  the  basis 
of  many  a  romantic  story.  They  are 
kept  out  at  nurse  until  the  age  of  twelve, 
when  the  institution  occupies  itself  with 
their  education  and  settlement  in  the 
world  ;  sometimes  they  are  adopted  by 
their  foster-parents  for  good  and  all.  I 
have  not  described  the  looks  of  our 
peasants.  They  are  seldom  well  made  ; 
the  bodies  being  long,  and  the  legs  short 
and  often  bandy,  in  consequence,  1  be¬ 
lieve,  of  the  “  fascia.”  But  some  very 
pleasant,  pretty  faces  may  be  seen 
among  them.  Blue  eye's  and  flaxen  hair 
are  not  at  all  uncommon — traces,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  of  their  northern  conquerors — but 
the  ”  occhi  branchi,”  as  all  light-colored 
eyes  are  called,  are  not  prized  as  in  most 
southern  climes  ;  they  are  lamented  as 
an  imperfection.  The  prevalence  of 
such  names  as  ”  Ermenegilda,”  ”  El- 
minia,”  ”  Geltrude,”  seem  also  to  tell 
of  mixture  with  a  Teutonic  race. 
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Amusements. 

Although  there  is  no  attempt  at  any- 
thing  which  we  should  call  society,  no 
dinner  or  tea  parties,  no  archery,  no 
picnics — none,  in  fact,  of  our  ways  for 
“  bringing  people  together” — yet  our 
neighbors  manage  to  meet  and  amuse 
themselves  after  their  own  fashion.  It 
is  a  more  hearty  fashion  than  ours,  and 
far  more  economical  ;  for  eating  and 
drinking  is  not  that  necessary  element 
in  amusement  with  Italians  that  it  is 
with  us.  There  is  always  a  band,  often 
very  good  ;  and  there  is  generally  a 
theatre  where,  during  the  Carnival,  some 
sort  of  dramatic  representation  takes 
place,  and  this  theatre  serves  also  for  a 
ball-room  ;  then  there  are  the  fairs, 
which  make  a  rendezvous  for  all  classes  ; 
and,  at  the  risk  of  appearing  irreverent, 

I  must  include  processions  among  the 
entertainments.  Italian  amateur  actors 
are  infinitely  better  than  English.  To 
simulate  emotion,  to  speak  distinctly,  to 
suit  the  action  to  the  word — all  this 
comes  naturally  to  them.  A  great  many 
are  born  actors  and  actresses,  and  dis¬ 
play  their  talents  freely  off  the  stage  ; 
for  the  exhibition  of  feeling  is  thought 
so  proper  and  becoming  that  they  feign 
it  where  they  have  it  not.  To  weep  at 
every  parting,  even  with  the  most  casual 
acquaintance,  is  thought  a  point  of  eti¬ 
quette,  and  the  art  oi  pumping  up  tears 
at  will  is  one  of  the  first  to  be  acquired. 
Knowing  the  amount  of  labor  and  re¬ 
hearsing  necessary  to  getting  up  private 
theatricals  in  England  with  any  success, 

I  was  surprised  at  the  facility  with  which 
the  dullest  and  most  uneducated  Italian 
would  learn  and  recite  his  part,  and  with 
what  grace  and  effect  each  point  would 
be  given.  He  never  mumbles  or  gab¬ 
bles,  or  looks  as  if  he  didn’t  know  what 
to  do  with  his  arms  and  legs,  or  appears 
to  be  wondering  why  he  is  making  such 
a  ridiculous  fool  of  himself,  as  is  the 
way  of  the  English  amateur.  The  balls 
are  not  select ;  even  the  peasants  are  in¬ 
cluded  ;  and  the  price  of  admission  is 
but  one  sou.  There  is  every  variety  of 
class  and  costume.  Some  of  the  ladies 
will  appear  masked  ;  others  in  what  they 
fondly  imagine  to  be  the  height  of  the 
ashion  ;  some  in  evening  and  some  in 
morning  dress,  and  some  in  a  happy 
mixture  of  both.  One  will  wear  a  low 


gown  and  her  best  bonnet ;  another  will 
carry,  in  addition  to  fan  and  smelling- 
bottle,  her  muff.  The  band  plays  on 
a  raised  scaffolding.  Musicians  and 
dancers  cannot  always  agree.  “  Do 
you  know  what  it  is  your  are  playing  ?” 
is  occasionally  shouted  from  below. 

”  Do  you  know  what  it  is  you  are  danc¬ 
ing  ?”  is  the  tu  guoque  from  above. 
More  lively  banter  follows,  ending,  per¬ 
haps,  in  a  quarrel.  The  musicians  strikie 
work  ;  the  dancers  reply  that  does  not 
matter  ;  but  it  ends  in  a  reconciliation, 
and  all  goes  on  as  before.  The  peasants 
prefer  dancing  in  the  open  air.  The 
only  dance  known  to  them  in  these  parts 
is  the  ”  salterello.”  The  man  and 
woman  dance  opposite  one  another,  she 
looking  as  if  she  must  fall  forward,  and 
he  backward.  Hands  are  sometimes 
joined  ;  but  this  is  thought  bad  form  by 
the  peasant  aristocracy.  T wo  or  three 
fiddlers  play  a  monotonous,  bagpipe-like 
tune,  which  is  occasionally  enlivened  by 
a  shout  and  a  gust  of  song.  Then  an 
“  improvisatore”  will  be  inspired  by  his 
muse,  and,  like  some  clergymen  who 
preach  extempore,  has  a  difficulty  in 
leaving  off.  The  energy  which  the  peas¬ 
ants  display  after  a  hard  day’s  reaping 
under  a  burning  sun,  seems  amazing  ; 
but  Italians,  though  sometimes  averse  to 
work,  never  tire  of  their  amusements. 
The  band  plays  an  important  part  in  all 
festivities.  During  a  wedding  it  will 
play  operatic  music  inside  the  church  ; 
it  brings  up  the  rear  in  all  processions  ; 
it  celebrates  the  “  Befana”  (Epiphany) 
by  going  about,  much  as  our  ”  waits” 
do,  from  house  to  house,  and,  like  the 
”  waits,”  it  is  apt  to  become  a  nuisance. 
On  occasions  such  as  a  birth,  or  a  chris¬ 
tening,  or  an  electoral  triumph,  or  the 
return  from  a  journey,  we  have  suffered 
much  from  the  midnight  serenade  of  a 
particularly  zealous  band  belonging  to  a 
neighboring  village. 

Fairs  are  in  force  all  the  year  round, 
and  to  them  flock  an  immense  crowd,  of 
all  classes  and  of  all  ages.  The  peasants 
are  mostly  bent  on  business.  They  may 
be  seen,  early  in  the  morning,  leading 
their  cow,  or  their  pig,  or  their  donkey 
to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder  ;  and,  late 
in  the  evening,  they  return  with  some 
newly-acquired  treasure.  The  fine  folks 
will  go  later,  neither  to  buy  nor  to  sell, 
but  to  meet  one  another,  and  amuse  the 
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children,  who  will  be  given  "  soldi”  to  cie,”  is  a  very  favorite  amusement,  but 
exchange  for  sugar  -  plums  and  toys,  is  often  forbidden  by  the  authorities,  on 
The  fair  is  not  always  held  in  the  market  account  of  the  danger  to  passers-by, 
place  of  the  village,  but  in  any  open  who  have  to  dodge  these  wooden  balls 
space  that  may  be  found  available,  some*  as  they  fly  from  one  side  of  the  road  to 
times  far  from  any  village.  At  a  dis-  the  other.  Of  that  most  immoral 
tance,  what  strikes  the  eye  is  a  heaving,  amusement  (if  amusement  it  can  be 
surging  sea  of  white  ox  backs  ;  on  near-  called)  the  lottery,  it  is  not  my  prov- 
er  approach,  many  other  objects  become  ince  to  speak  at  length.  I  believe  it  is 
visible  —  mules,  donkeys,  pigs,  sheep,  a  great  source  of  revenue  to  the  govern- 
goats,  fowls,  pots  and  pans,  and  earthen  ment,  and  I  know  it  is  a  great  source  of 
utensils,  fruit  and  vegetables.  Booths  misery  and  crime  to  the  people,  in  illus* 
are  decked  out  with  gay-colored  stuffs,  tration  of  which  1  will  tell  an  anecdote, 
with  kerchiefs,  necklaces,  and  earrings,  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  abso- 
with  cheap  toys  and  sugar-plums — in  lately  true. 

short,  all  articles  of  use  or  luxury  that  A  lady  took  her  little  boy  to  a  neigh- 
the  peasantry  can  require.  The  noise  boring  fair.  He  was  a  lovely  child, 
is  indescribable.  What  with  the  lowing,  with  flaxen  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a  daz- 
braying,  grunting,  and  cackling  of  the  zlingly  fair  complexion.  To  this  pair  a 
various  animals — the  greeting,  bargain-  well-dressed  woman  of  the  middle  class, 
ing,  and  quarrelling  of  their  owners —  fascinated  apparently  by  the  extraordi- 
the  disorder  and  confusion  that  prevail  nary  beauty  of  the  child,  approached, 
make  the  threadingof  one’s  way  through  ”  I  have  a  carriage  here,”  said  she  to 
the  crowd  a  difficult  and  dangerous  ex-  the  mother  ;  ”  may  1  take  your  boy  for 
ploit.  Having  passed  with  trepidation  a  little  drive  ?  I  will  bring  him  back 
by  the  heels  of  a  mule  of  vicious  aspect,  almost  immediately.”  The  lady  was 
you  And  yourself  in  danger  of  impale-  young  and  unsuspecting  ;  the  child 
inent  on  the  horns  of  a  bull  who  is  try-  eager  to  go.  He  was  carried  off,  and 
ing  to  break  away  from  his  keepers.  In  in  vain  the  mother  waited  and  watched, 
terror  you  step  back  upon  a  set  of  cups  The  stranger  woman  never  brought  back 
and  saucers,  whose  owner  does  not  let  her  child.  The  kidnapper  was  not  a 
you  escape  without  paying  your  dam-  native  of  those  parts.  No  one  there 
ages  three  times  over.  Of  course  no  knew  who  she  was,  whence  she  came,  or 
seller  dreams  of  offering  his  wares  at  whither  she  had  gone.  There  seemed 
less  than  double  the  price  he  intends  to  no  clue  to  the  mystery.  The  poor 
take,  and  the  buyer  would  be  thought  a  mother  went  more  than  half  distracted  ; 
simpleton  indeed  were  he  to  offer  at  first  but  the  father,  a  man  of  energy  and 
more  than  half  what  he  means  to  give,  shrewd  sense,  succeeded  in  tracking  his 
Bargaining,  therefore,  is  a  long  busi-  child  to  a  village  far  south.  Accom- 
ness  ;  it  begins  soon  after  dawn,  and  panied  by  ”  carabinieri,”  he  discovered 
ends  at  sunset.  Sometimes  a  few  rec-  his  son  in  a  loft,  and  rescued  him  only 
reations  relieve  this  stern  business.  1  just  in  time  from  an  awful  fate.  He  was 
was  once  taken  to  a  fair  where  an  enter-  about  to  be  murdered,  and  an  altar  had 
prising  attempt  at  horse-racing  had  been  been  erected  on  which  the  victim’s  blood 
made.  There  had  arisen  “  un  po’d’im-  was  to  spurt.  The  motive  of  the  intend- 
broglio,”  which  was  explained  to  us  on  ed  crime  was  to  insure  his  murderess  a 
our  arrival  at  the  scene  of  action.  Two  prize  in  the  lottery  ;  for  a  soothsayer  had 
jockeys  were  in  vain  endeavoring  to  get  recommended  for  this  purpose  the  sac- 
started.  One  steed  stood  still  and  rifice  of  a  fair  and  rosy  child.  The 
kicked  ;  another  presently  bolted  off  in  ghastly  plot  was  invented  by  a  priest, 
the  opposite  direction  fiom  the  goal ;  for  what  end  I  do  not  know.  The 
and,  far  ahead,  the  winning  horse  was  priest  escaped  ;  the  woman  was  put  in 
indeed  galloping  at  full  speed,  but  with  prison,  where  she  shortly  died.  She 
an  empty  saddle,  leaving  behind  him  a  had  not  borne  a  bad  chaiacter,  and  the 
cloud  of  dust,  from  which  his  rider  was  dreadful  guilt  she  meditated  appears  to 
seen  to  emerge  and  straightway  follow  in  have  been  the  result  of  a  sort  of  mad- 
pursuit.  The  game  of  bowls,  or  “  boc-  ness  which  the  fascination  of  the  lottery 
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is  said  to  bring  upon  its  victims.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  fair  to  add  that  this  happened 
many  years  ago. 

Processions,  such  as  mark  certain 
feasts  of  the  Church  all  over  Italy,  have 
been  described  so  often  that  I  will  con¬ 
fine  myself  to  an  account  of  one  now 
nearly  obsolete,  which  takes  place  once 
in  three  years,  in  a  few  remote  villages. 
It  is  on  Good  Friday.  At  the  morning 
function  in  church  the  whole  scene  of 
Christ’s  crucifixion  is  gone  through.  A 
life-sized  pasteboard  figure  is  seen  nailed 
to  the  cross,  and  is  taken  down  amid  the 
sobs  and  groans  of  the  audience.  The 
preacher  explains  and  dilates  upon  the 
crucifixion  in  a  sensational  manner,  ges¬ 
ticulating  and  raving  in  a  way  which 
seems  more  adapted  for  a  theatre  than  a 
church.  After  sunset,  the  streets  are  all 
illuminated  with  Chinese  lanterns,  hung 
in  festoons  across  the  street,  and  the 
procession  forms.  The  first  figures  are 
draped  in  long  gray  cloaks  with  hoods 
over  their  faces.  Some  of  these  drag 
long  and  heavy  chains  attached  to  their 
feet ;  others  flagellate  themselves  over 
the  left  shoulder  with  chains  ;  these  are 
incognito,  having  some  terrible  sin  to  ex¬ 
piate.  Stories  are  told  of  great  but  not 
good  signori  arriving  in  the  dead  of 
night  from  their  distant  palaces,  in  the 
greatest  secrecy,  in  order  to  do  penance 
in  this  procession.  Having  flogged 
themselves  three  times  round  the  town, 
they  return  to  their  homes  before  the  vil¬ 
lage  has  discovered  how  great  a  person¬ 
age  thus  humiliated  himself.  After  these 
come  a  less  weird  procession  in  white 
gowns,  and  blue  or  red  cloaks — all  carry 
long  tapers.  Then  come  little  children 
.  in  spangled  dresses,  with  wings  fastened 
to  their  shoulders,  burning  incense  be¬ 
fore  a  hearse  draped  with  black  velvet, 
and  surmounted  by  a  crown,  on  which 
is  laid  the  pasteboard  figure  of  Christ. 
The  hearse  is  followed  by  a  procession 
of  pasteboard  figures,  all  life-size,  borne 
upright  on  wooden  stands.  First  the 
Madonna  in  black,  with  her  handker¬ 
chief  to  her  eyes  ;  then  St.  John,  stretch¬ 
ing  forth  his  hands  toward  her  ;  the 
Magdalen  ;  and,  finally,  St.  Veronica, 
displaying  the  handkerchief  on  which  is 
impressed  the  face  of  Christ.  These 
life-sized  figures  borne  aloft,  and  totter¬ 
ing  on  their  stands,  have  a  ghastly 
effect.  After  having  paraded  three 


times  round  the  town,  the  procession 
enters  the  church,  where  the  crucifix  is 
now  brilliantly  illuminated.  They  range 
themselves  around  it,  and  another  dra¬ 
matic  sermon  takes  place.  On  leaving 
the  church  the  population  proceeds  to 
view  various  little  shows  representing 
phases  of  Christ’s  passion  and  cruci¬ 
fixion — Christ  in  the  garden,  a  paste¬ 
board  figure  kneeling,  and  surrounded 
by  plants,  well  lighted  up ;  Christ 
scourged,  etc.  The  next  morning, 
early,  men  go  about  hammering  bits  of 
wood,  and  crying  out,  “  Come  to  Mass, 
in  memory  of  Christ’s  death.”  This  is 
called  the  “Trie  a  Trac.” 

Courtship. 

Courtship  and  marriage  go  on  of 
course  in  remote  Italian  villages  as  else¬ 
where  ;  and  it  has  been  incumbent  on 
me  to  assist  at  many  weddings,  and  to 
listen  to  many  confidences  as  to  how  it 
all  came  about ;  the  efforts  made  to  get 
settled,  and  the  difficulties  encountered, 
being  told  on  both  sides  with  engaging 
candor.  The  pros  and  cons  are  dis¬ 
cussed  openly  ;  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  are  asked  if  they  will  kindly  look 
out  for  a  young  lady  with  a  handsome 
dot  fof  Antonio,  or  if  they  will  just  men¬ 
tion  all  the  excellent  qualities  of  Maria 
to  the  parents  of  an  eligible  young  man. 
The  relations  on  both  sides  haggle  and 
bargain  until  each  side  thinks  it  has 
“  done”  the  other  pretty  completely. 
When  all  the  preliminaries  are  settled, 
but  on  no  account  before,  the  young 
couple  are  introduced  to  one  another 
and  told  to  fall  in  love.  A  young  lady 
of  my  acquaintance  came  to  me  for  my 
congratulations  on  her  approaching  mar¬ 
riage.  I  gave  them  heartily,  as  she  had 
previously  confided  to  me  that  having 
spared  no  pains  with  her  trousseau,  and 
having  it  all  complete,  and  tied  up  with 
blue  ribbons,  it  was  annoying  that  the 
“  sposo”  should  alone  be  wanting,  espe¬ 
cially  as  her  younger  sister  was  always 
having  offers  which  she  could  not  ac¬ 
cept  ;  for  the  father  was  a  methodical 
man,  and  would  on  no  account  have  a 
daughter  married  out  of  her  turn.  Hav¬ 
ing  offered  the  proper  felicitations, 
“  Well,  and  what  is  his  name?”  I  in¬ 
quired.  “  Oh,  I  don’t  know  !  Papa 
has  not  yet  told  me  that,”  answered  the 
bride  elect. 
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The  necessity  of  giving  wedding  pres¬ 
ents  is  imposed  only  upon  the  near  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  bride.  Odes  are  cheaper, 
and  many  a  poet  unknown  to  fame  will 
rhyme  industriously  when  any  young 
lady  of  his  acquaintance  gets  married. 
He  will  then  have  his  effusions  printed 
on  ornamental  paper,  and  on  the  wed¬ 
ding-day  the  tables  are  strewn  with  orig¬ 
inal  poems,  some  sentimental,  others 
facetious,  and  many  what  we  English  are 
supposed  to  think  “  shoking”  (always 
without  the  r),  and  which  are  indeed 
calculated  to  startle  one  brought  up  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  ideas  of  decorum.  These 
improprieties  are  especially  observable 
in  the  odes  written  by  priests.  It  is 
thought  oorrect  to  endow  the  bride  in 
these  compositions  with  every  virtue  and 
grace,  but  more  emphatically  that  par¬ 
ticular  virtue  or  grace  in  which  she  is 
most  deficient.  Thus  an  ugly  girl  will 
be  extolled  for  her  amazing  beauty,  a 
stupid  one  for  her  extraordinary  talents, 
and  an  ill-tempered  one  for  her  angelic 
meekness  of  disposition.  The  mother 
and  sisters  of  the  bridegroom  do  not  go 
to  the  wedding — they  sit  at  home  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  pair,  who  do  not  immediately 
start  on  their  honeymoon,  but  betake 
themselves  first  to  the  bride’s  new  home, 
where  some  relations  of  her  own  will  per¬ 
haps  accompany  her,  and  stay  until  the 
next  morning. 

A  young  man  is  but  little  consulted 


about  the  choice  of  his  partner  in  life, 
and  a  girl  is  seldom  allowed  any  voice  at 
all  in  the  matter.  A  father  who  said 
that  he  would  not  marry  his  daughter 
without  her  own  consent,  created  quite 
a  sensation  by  the  declaration.  The 
daughter  in  question  exclaimed  :  “  Now, 
isn’t  that  good  of  papa  ?  Perhaps  it  is 
because  mama  ‘  poveretta  ’  had  never 
seen  him  till  she  married,  and  at  first 
she  didn’t  like  him  at  all.” 

The  peasants  have  a  freer  choice  in 
marriage ;  a  pretty  peasant  girl  will 
change  her  betrothal  a  good  many  times 
before  she  finds  one  to  her  mind.  ”  Well, 
and  when  are  you  going  to  marry  Pas- 
quale  ?”  one  inquires  of  Assunta,  who 
replies  :  ”  Oh,  I  have  got  tired  of  Pas- 
quale  ;  he  beat  me  the  other  day,  so  I 
have  broken  with  him,  and  now  I  am 
going  to  see  how  Giacomo  will  suit  me.” 
By  the  time  she  does  marry,  neither  Pas- 
quale  nor  Giacomo,  but  Arigo,  she  will 
be  very  proud  of  the  number  of  pairs  of 
ear-rings  of  which  she  has  despoiled  her 
discarded  suitors.  See,  too,  has  been 
working  at  her  “  corredo”  from  an  early 
age,  and  will  have  an  oaken  chest  full 
of  linen  for  the  house  and  for  herself. 
She  returns  home  after  the  marriage  cer¬ 
emony  and  remains  with  her  parents  for 
two  or  three  days  ;  the  bridegroom  then 
comes  to  fetch  her  'nome,  and  it  is  at 
his  house  that  the  ”  festa”  takes  place. 
— Cornhill  Magazine. 


DANGERS  FROM  COMETS. 
BY  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR. 


The  appearance  of  two  large  comets 
this  year,  and  the  discovery  of  several 
telescopic  comets  announced  in  scien¬ 
tific  journals  (as  I  write  another  large 
comet  is  announced),  have  led  many  to 
ask  whether  these  objects  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  portents,  while  others,  not 
quite  so  ill-informed,  have  yet  fancied 
that  there  may  be  some  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  comets  and  the  exceptionally 
warm  weather  experienced  during  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  summer.  I  propose  to  con¬ 
sider  briefly  here  the  ideas  commonly 
entertained  respecting  the  possible  influ¬ 
ence  of  comets  on  terrestrial  weather, 
touching  only  in  passing  on  the  belief. 


which  ought  long  since  to  have  died  a 
natural  death,  that  comets  are  sent  as 
signs  of  approaching  misfortunes  to  the 
human  race. 

With  regard  to  the  last  -  mentioned 
superstition,  1  should  in  the  first  place 
notice  that  in  former  times  the  belief  was 
natural  enough.  If  we  consider  the  way 
in  which  men  in  past  ages  regarded  the 
heavenly  bodies,  we  see  that  whether  they 
considered  comets  to  be  members  of  the 
heavenly  host  or  to  be  appearances  in 
the  upper  air,  they  had  good  reasons  for 
regarding  them  as  portentous.  Perceiv¬ 
ing  that  the  sun  and  moon,  two  of  the 
seven  planets  of  their  astronomy,  exer- 
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cised  very  important  influences  on  the 
earth,  the  moon  ruling  the  tides  and 
measuring  the  night,  while  the  changes 
as  well  of  the  circling  year  with  its  sea¬ 
sons  as  of  the  day  with  its  hours  of 
morning,  noon,  and  evening,  were  man¬ 
ifestly  dependent  on  the  sun’s  apparent 
motions,  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
regard  the  other  planets  as  similarly  in¬ 
fluential,  though  they  were  not  equally 
well  able  to  ascertain  what  special  effects 
each  planet  produced.  Hence  arose  the 
system  of  astrology,  a  system  whose  im¬ 
portance  to  the  men  of  past  ages  is  sel¬ 
dom  fully  appreciated.  In  that  system 
the  fixed  stars  found  necessarily  their 
place,  so  that  all  the  heavenly  bodies  or¬ 
dinarily  seen — sun,  moon,  planets,  and 
stars — were  regarded  as  of  extreme  im- 
(K^rtance  to  the  human  race,  because  in 
their  ever-varying  positions  those  bodies 
were  supposed  to  exert  ever-varying  in¬ 
fluences.  If  comets  were  to  be  looked 
upon  (as  by  the  Chaldeans,  whose  doc¬ 
trine  was  later  advocated  by  Seneca  and 
others)  as  heavenly  bodies,  moving  like 
the  planets  in  regular  paths,  it  was  nat¬ 
ural  that  to  them  should  be  assigned  an 
influence  of  a  special  kind,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  special  character  of  comets  in 
all  respects,  in  their  motion,  in  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  in  their  changes  of  as¬ 
pect.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  regarded  as  above 
or  in  the  firmament,*  the  comets  were 


*  I  am  satisfied  that  the  doctrine  of  a  firma¬ 
ment— a  doctrine  which  almost  all  primitive  or 
barbaric  science  recognizes— occupies  a  most 
important  position  in  the  astrological  beliefs 
with  which  we  find  it  associated.  This  belief, 
Tylor  well  remarks,  arises  naturally  in  the 
minds  of  children,  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  simplest  childlike  thought,  the  cosmologies 
of  the  North  American  Indians  and  the  South 
Sea  Islanders  describe  their  flat  earth  arched 
over  by  the  solid  vault  of  heaven.  Like 
thoughts  are  to  be  traced  on  through  such  de¬ 
tails  as  the  Zulu  idea  that  the  blue  heaven  is  a 
rock  encircling  the  earth,  inside  which  are  the 
suti,  moon,  and  stars,  and  outside  which  dwell 
the  people  of  heaven  ;  the  modern  negro's  be¬ 
lief  that  there  is  a  Armament  stretched  above 
like  a  cloth  or  web  ;  the  Finnish  poem  which 
tells  how  Ilinarinen  forged  the  firmament  of 
finest  steel  and  set  in  it  the  moon  and  stars.  The 
New  Zealander,  with  his  notion  of  a  solid  fir¬ 
mament,  through  which  the  waters  can  be  let 
down  on  earth  through  a  crack  or  hole  from  the 
reservoir  of  rain  above,  could  well  explain  the 
passage  in  Herodotus  concerning  that  place  in 
North  Africa  where,  as  the  Libyans  said,  the 
sky  is  pierced,  as  well  as  the  ancient  Jewish 


regarded  as  below  it,  and,  in  fact,  as 
suspended  in  and  moving  through  our 
own  air,  it  was  natural  that  to  bodies 
thus  specially  formed  in  a  region  nearer 
to  the  earth  than  that  of  the  planets, 
eilhera  more  effective  influence  should 
be  assigned  because  of  their  proximity, 
or  else  a  specially  portentous  character. 
As  bodies  set  in  or  placed  outside  the 
firmament,  the  planets  and  fixed  stars 
might  have  other  offices,  men  would  sup¬ 
pose,  than  to  influence  or  indicate  the 
fates  and  fortunes  of  terrestrial  races  ; 
but  bodies  specially  fashioned  below  the 
firmament  which  separated  the  earth  from 
the  celestial  regions  could  have  no  other 
purpose  than  to  warn  the  human  race  of 
approaching  dangers,  even  if  they  did 
not  actually  themselves  bring  the  troubles 
— plagues,  pestilence,  famine,  flood,  or 
desolating  wars — ‘by  the  noxious  influ¬ 
ences  which  they  spread  through  the  en¬ 
vironing  air. 

It  was  in  this  way  no  doubt  that  com¬ 
ets  were  originally  regarded.  They  were 
messengers  of  the  gods  to  those  nations 
who  believed  in  many  gods,  angels  of 
the  Lord  to  monotheistic  nations.  It  is 
noteworthy,  by  the  way,  that  neither  in 
Assyrian  tablets  nor  in  the  Bible  do  we 
find  any  reference  to  comets  as  among 
the  heavenly  bodies  known  to  men  in 
those  days.  This  is  especially  remark¬ 
able  when  we  consider  that  the  writers 
of  the  tablets,  as  of  the  earlier  books  of 
the  Bible,  manifestly  believed  in  stellar 
and  planetary  influences.  In  the  Fifth 
Tablet  of  the  Babylonian  Creation 
legend  we  read  :  “  Stars,  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  figures  of  animals  (constella¬ 
tions)  he  arranged.  To  fix  the  year 
through  the  observation  of  their  con¬ 
stellations,  twelve  months  (or  signs)  of 
stars  in  three  rows  he  arranged,  from 
the  day  when  the  year  commences  unto 
the  close.  He  marked  the  position  of 
the  wandering  stars  (planets)  to  shine  in 
their  courses,  that  they  may  not  do  in¬ 
jury,  and  may  not  trouble  any  one  ;  .  .  . 
the  God  Uru  (the  moon)  he  caused  to 
rise  out,  the  night  he  overshadowed,  to 
fix  it  also  for  the  light  of  the  night. 


conception  of  a  firmament  of  heaven,  “  strong 
as  a  molten  mirror,  with  its  windows  through 
which  the  rain  pouis  down  in  deluge  from  the 
reservoirs  above,  windows  which  late  Rabbini¬ 
cal  literature  tells  us  were  made  by  taking  out 
two  stars.” 
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until  the  shining  of  the  day^  that  the 
month  might  not  be  broken,  and  in  its 
amount  be  regular.  .  .  ,  The  God 
Shamas  (the  sun)  in  the  horizon  of  the 
cast  ...  to  the  orbit  was  perfected.” 
No  word  about  comets,  any  more  than 
in  the  corresponding  description  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  :  “  God  said. 
Let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of 
heaven  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night  ; 
and  let  them  be  for  signs”  (their  pri¬ 
mary  office  in  all  astrological  systems), 
”  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and 
years  :  and  let  them  be  for  lights  in  the 
firmament  of  the  heaven  to  give  light 
upon  the  earth  ;  and  it  was  so.  And 
God  made  two  great  lights  ;  the  greater 
light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light 
to  rule  the  night  ;  He  made  the  stars 
also.  And  God  set  them  in  the  firma¬ 
ment  of  the  heaven  to  give  light  upon 
the  earth,  and  to  rule  over  the  day  and 
over  the  night,  and  to  divide  the  light 
from  the  darkness.”  Manifestly  comets 
were  not  regarded  as  among  those  bodies 
which  God  “  set  in  the  firmament  of 
heaven.”  Yet  they  must  repeatedly  have 
been  seen  in  those  times,  and  could  not 
have  failed  to  attract  the  same  sort  of 
attention  then  as  now.  It  seems  possi¬ 
ble  that  there  may  really  be  a  reference 
to  comets  in  some  Bible  passages  which 
have  been  otherwise  understood.  For 
instance,  when  we  remember  the  way  in 
which  comets  have  been  compared,  even 
in  our  own  day,  with  swords  threatening 
nations  with  punishment,  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  a  comet  may  be  referred  to 
in  I  Chronicles  21,  verses  14,  15,  etc.  : 
“  So  the  Lord  sent  pestilence  upon 
Israel  ;  and  there  fell  of  Israel  seventy 
thousand  men.  And  God  sent  an  angel 
unto  Jerusalem  to  destroy  it  :  and  as  he 
was  destroying  the  Lord  beheld,  and  he 
repented  him  of  the  evil,  and  said  to  the 
angel  that  destroyed.  It  is  enough,  stay 
now  thine  hand.  And  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  stood  by  the  threshing-floor  of 
Oman  the  Jebusite.  And  David  lifted 
up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  stand  between  the  earth  and  the 
heaven,  having  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand  stretched  out  over  Jerusalem. 
Then  David  and  the  elders  of  Israel, 
who  were  clothed  in  sackcloth,  fell  upon 
their  faces.  .  .  .  And  the  Lord  com¬ 
manded  the  angel  ;  and  he  put  up  his 
sword  again  into  the  sheath  thereof.” 


The  whole  account  from  verse  14  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter  (the  last  sixteen 
verses)  is  worth  studying  in  this  connec¬ 
tion.  Compare  with  it  the  following 
passage  from  Defoe’s  “  Plague  of  Lon¬ 
don”  :  ”  In  the  first  place  a  blazing  star 
or  comet  appeared  for  several  months 
before  the  plague,  as  there  did,  the  year 
after,  another,  a  little  before  the  fire. 
The  old  women  and  the  phlegmatic 
hypochondriacal  part  of  the  other  sex, 
whom  I  could  almost  call  old  women 
too,  remarked  especially  afterward, 
though  not  till  both  those  judgments 
were  over,  that  those  two  comets  passed 
directly  over  the  city,  and  that  so  very 
near  the  houses,  that  it  was  plain  they 
imported  something  peculiar  to  the  city 
alone  ;  and  the  comet  before  the  pesti¬ 
lence  was  of  a  faint,  dull,  languid  color, 
and  its  motion  very  heavy,  solemn,  and 
slow  ;  but  that  the  comet  before  the  fire 
was  bright  and  sparkling,  or,  as  others 
said,  flaming,  and  its  motion  swift  and 
furious,and  that  accordingly  one  foretold 
a  heavy  judgment,  but  slow  and  severe, 
terrible  and  frightful,  as  was  the  plague  ; 
but  the  other  foretold  a  stroke  sudden, 
swift,  and  fiery,  as  was  the  conflagra¬ 
tion.  Nay,  so  particular  some  people 
were,  that  as  they  looked  upon  that 
comet  preceding  the  fire,  they  fancied 
that  they  not  only  saw  it  pass  swiftly  and 
fiercely,  and  could  perceive  the  motion 
with  their  eye,  but  even  they  heard  it, 
that  it  made  a  rushing  mighty  noise, 
fierce  and  terrible,  though  at  a  distance, 
and  but  just  perceivable.  I  saw  both 
these  stars,  and  I  must  confess  had  had 
so  much  of  the  common  notion  of  such 
things  in  my  head,  that  I  was  apt  to 
look  upon  them  as  the  forerunners  and 
warnings  of  God’s  judgments,  and  es- 
p>ecially,  when  the  plague  had  followed 
the  first,  I  yet  saw  another  of  the  like 
kind,  I  could  not  but  say,  God  had  not 
yet  sufficiently  scourged  the  city.”  * 

*  Defoe  adds  some  instructive  remarks  indi¬ 
cating  the  tendency  of  men  at  times  of  great 
trouble  to  be  oppressed  by  superstitious  ter¬ 
rors  ;  “  The  apprehensions  of  the  people,”  he 
says,  “  were  likewise  strangely  increas^  by  the 
error  of  the  times,  in  which  I  think  the  people, 
from  what  principle  I  cannot  imagine,  were 
more  addicted  to  prophecies  and  astrological 
conjurations,  dreams,  and  old  wives*  tales,  than 
ever  they  were  before  or  since.  Whether  this 
unhappy  temper  was  originally  raised  by  the 
follies  of  some  people  who  got  money  by  it. 
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We  may  thus  find  a  reference  to  com-  as  they  held  that  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
ets  in  other  places  where  angels  are  men-  for  signs  to  men.  Even  Seneca,  who 
tioned.  When  the  Psalmist  says,  “  He  was  so  far  in  advance  of  the  philoso- 
maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and  his  minis-  phers  of  his  day  as  to  maintain  that  cum- 
ters  a  flaming  fire,”  he  may  perhaps  ets  like  planets  travel  in  fixed  orbits,  con- 
have  had  in  his  thoughts  those  mysteri-  sidered  that  comets  were  naturally  re- 
ous  celestial  visitants,  which  came  he  garded  as  tokens  of  divine  wrath.  “The 
knew  not  whence,  and  went  he  knew  not  host  of  heavenly  constellations,  ”  he  said, 
whither.  Certain  it  is  that  a  people  like  “beneath  the  vault  of  heaven,  whose 
the  Jews  would  not  have  been  likely  to  beauty  they  adorn,  attract  no  attention  ; 
overlook  the  strangest  and  most  impres-  but  if  any  unusual  appearance  be  noticed 
sive  of  all  the  objects  visible  in  the  heav-  among  them,  at  once  all  eyes  are  turned 
ens.  Nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that  among  heavenward.  The  sun  is  only  looked  on 
so  many  historical  narratives  as  we  find  with  interest  when  he  is  undergoing 
in  the  Old  Testament  there  would  be  no  eclipse.  Men  observe  the  moon  only 
reference  to  some  of  those  brilliant  com-  under  like  condition.  The  like  is  true 


ets  which  were,  we  know,  regarded  by  of  comets.  When  one  of  these  fiery 
contemporary  nations  as  strange  and  bodies  of  unusual  form  appears,  every 
terrible  portents.  On  the  other  hand,  one  is  eager  to  know  what  it  means  ; 
if  the  Jew  regarded  comets  as  angels  and  men  forget  other  object  to  inquire  about 
ministers  of  God’s  wrath,  we  can  very  the  new  arrival  ;  they  knew  not  whether 
well  understand  that  he  would  speak  al-  to  wonder  or  to  tremble  ;  for  many 
ways  as  with  bated  breath  and  by  names  spread  fear  on  all  sides,  drawing  from 
implying  their  sacred  and  terrible  office,  the  phenomenon  most  grave  prognos- 
Such  at  least  would  be  the  way  with  a  tics.” 

Jew  of  religious  tendencies.  Others  It  would  be  well  if  our  own  times  were 
would  regard  comets  with  indifference,  free  from  these  idle  fears,  for  it  would 
Indeed,  Josephus  remarks  of  his  fellow-  imply  that  men  were  freer  from  the  de¬ 
countrymen  that  they  were  not  easily  basing  effects  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
impressed  by  signs  from  heaven,  tion.  But  I  do  not  propose  to  consider 
“  When  they  were  at  any  time  premon-  here  the  unwisdom  of  the  belief  that 
ished,”  he  says,  “  from  the  lips  of  truth  bodies  travelling  uniformly  in  definite 
itself,  by  prodigies  and  other  premoni-  paths  under  the  influence  of  the  law  of 
tory  signs,  of  their  approaching  ruin,  gravity  should  be  regarded  as  special 
they  had  neither  eyes  nor  ears  nor  un-  ministers  warning  men  either  of  evil  or 
derstanding  to  make  a  right  use  of  them,  of  good  approaching  them.  A  man  who 
but  passed  them  over  without  heeding  or  could  believe  that  Halley’s  comet,  whose 
so  much  as  thinking  of  them  ;  as,  for  return  was  predicted  within  four  weeks 
example,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  comet  in  1759,  and  within  a  few  hours  (so 
in  the  form  of  a  sword  that  hung  over  greatly  had  the  knowledge  of  the  planets 
Jerusalem  for  a  whole  year  ?”  and  of  their  attracting  power  increased). 

Of  the  feeling  with  which  other  na-  in  1835,  was  a  messenger  specially 
tions  regarded  comets  it  is  hardly  neces-  sent  from  heaven  on  these  occasions 
sary  to  speak,  so  strongly  were  they  pos-  (or,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  in  its  earlier 
sessed  with  the  belief  that  these  objects  visits  to  our  neighborhood),  would  be- 
portended  trouble  to  mankind.  But,  as  lieve  anything  ;  reasoning  would  be 
1  have  said,  it  was  natural  that  they  thrown  away  on  such  a  one.  But  there 
should  think  thus,  nay,  it  was  impossible  is  a  belief,  erroneous  no  doubt,  but  not 
that  they  could  believe  otherwise,  so  long  altogether  unreasonable,  which  merits 


that  is  to  say,  by  printing  predictions  and  prog¬ 
nostications,  I  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is, 
books  irightened  them  terribly,  such  as  ‘  Lilly’s 
Almanac,’  ‘  Gadbury’s  Astrological  Predic¬ 
tions,’  ‘  Poor  Robin’s  Almanac,’  and  the  like  ; 
also  several  pretended  religious  books,  one  en¬ 
titled,  ‘  Come  out  of  her,  my  People,  lest  ye  be 
partaker  of  her  Plagues  ;  ’  another  called  ‘  Fair 
Warning,’  another  *  Britain’s  Remembrancer,’ 
and  many  such.” 


such  attention  as  is  implied  by  refuta¬ 
tion.  I  refer  to  the  belief  that  comets 
during  their  approach  to  the  earth’s 
neighborhood  or  to  the  sun’s  may  mod¬ 
ify  terrestrial  weather  either  directly  or 
by  their  action  on  the  sun.  To  this  be¬ 
lief,  which  by  some  is  regarded  as  worthy 
to  be  called  a  theory,  I  now  propose  to 
apply  some  of  the  tests  which  science 
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employs  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  an  hypothesis. 

And  first  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  this 
theory  as  originally  maintained  was 
based  on  the  old  Aristotelian  doctrine 
respecting  comets,  that  they  are  gen¬ 
erated  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air 
from  a  hot  and  dry  exhalation,  and  so 
consumed.  In  a  book  which  attracted 
great  attention  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
present  century,  Forster’s”  Illustrations 
of  the  Atmospherical  Origin  of  Epidemic 
Diseases,”  the  author  maintains  that 
every  unhealthy  year  since  the  Christian 
era  has  been  marked  by  the  appearance 
of  a  great  comet,  and  that  no  great 
comet  has  ever  appeared  in  a  healthy 
year  :  manifestly  believing,  with  the  an¬ 
cients,  that  comets  act  malefically  by 
their  direct  influence  on  the  air. 

So  soon  as  it  was  shown  that  the  paths 
of  comets  do  not  carry  them  within  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles  of  the  earth,  or  even  of 
the  outermost  fringe  of  the  earth’s  at¬ 
mosphere,  this  faith  in  direct  cometary 
action  became  untenable.  Yet  many 
still  maintained  the  theory  that  a  comet 
acts  directly  upon  the  earth,  because 
they  supposed  that  the  malefic  influence 
of  comets  had  been  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished  by  observation,  although  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  influence  is  exerted 
had  been  misunderstood. 

There  was  indeed  one  occasion  when 
apparently  men  had  some  reason  for 
their  fears.  It  is  somewhat  amusing, 
now  that  the  fate  of  Biela’s  comet  has 
been  tolerably  well  ascertained,  to  think 
of  the  terror  which  that  comet  excited 
in  1832.  Littrow,  Professor  of  Astron¬ 
omy  at  Vienna,  was  at  the  pains  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  treatise  explaining  that  these  fears 
were  unfounded.  It  had  been  announced 
that  on  October  29th,  1832,  the  comet 
would  only  be  about  twenty  thousand 
miles  from  the  earth’s  path  ;  and  it  was 
stated  that  if  the  earth  were  within 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  miles  of  the 
comet’s  centre,  “  such  effects  might  be 
felt  from  the  comet  or  from  the  enor¬ 
mous  mass  of  vapor  composing  it  (com¬ 
puted  to  be  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  times  greater  than  the  mass  of  the 
earth)  *  as  to  destroy  all  animal  and 


*  This  is  quoted  from  a  periodical  of  the 
day,  vii.,  the  Penny  Magazine  for  October 
20th,  1832.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
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vegetable  life.”  But  there  would  have 
been  in  reality  nothing  very  alarming  in 
the  statement  unless  it  had  been  also 
stated  that  the  earth  would  be  at  the 
point  of  her  orbit  thus  nearly  approached 
by  the  comet,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
comet  was  passing.  And  as  a  matter  of 
fact  astronomers  knew  that  the  earth 
would  not  pass  the  point  of  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  till  November  30th,  no  less  than 
thirty-two  days  after  the  comet  had  gone 
by  there.  On  October  29th,  the  earth 
was  about  fifty  millions  of  miles  distant 
from  the  place  where  the  two  orbits  are 
nearest  to  each  other. 

As  to  the  danger  of  approach  on  other 
occasions  Littrow  wrote  as  follows  at 
that  time  (and  even  his  cautious  utter¬ 
ances  read  strangely  in  the  light  of  what 
is  now  known  about  the  comet)  :  “  VVe 
have  already  stated,”  he  said,  ”  that 
Biela’s  comet  can  only  come  near  the 
earth  when  it  is  at  its  least  distance  from 
the  sun,  in  the  latter  part  of  December. 
But  since  this  proximity  of  the  comet  to 
the  sun  may  just  as  well  happen  on  every 
other  day  of  the  year  as  in  December, 
and  since  its  period  is  six  years  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  days,  or  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  days,  after  a  lapse 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  a 
near  approach  (not  an  actual  collision)  to 
the  comet  is  probable.  I  say  merely  prob- 
abUy  from  which  it  must  not  be  concluded 
that  such  an  event  actually  will  take 
place  in  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years.  This  results  merely  means  that 
a  man  might  bet  two  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  to  ten  or  to  one  hundred  that  the 
comet  will  not  come  near  the  earth  for 
the  next  ten  or  one  hundred  years.  At 
the  end  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  there  will  be  an  equal  chance  that 
the  comet  will  make  this  next  approach, 
or  that  it  will  not.  And  after  two 
thousand  five  hundred  years  the  chance 
of  its  approaching  the  earth  will  go  on  in¬ 
creasing,  but  at  so  slow  a  rate  that  many 
thousands  of  years  must  elapse  before 
the  comet  can  be  really  expected.”  * 


the  mass  of  the  comet  did  not  approach  this 
amount.  Nor  did  the  astronomers  of  1832 
make  any  such  mistake  as  might  be  inferr^ 
from  the  passage  quoted. 

*  One  does  not  quite  see  the  force  of  this 
reasoning  ;  or,  rather,  why  a  mathematician  of 
Von  Littrow’s  force  should  content  himself  with 
anything  so  vague.  What  he  means  is  prob- 
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Since  that  time  Biela’s  comet  has 
made  seven  revolutions,  and  although  it 
has  not  come  near  the  earth  (so  far  at 
least  as  its  head  is  concerned),  yet  the 
comet  has  undergone  dissolution,  how 
produced  is  not  known,  but  probably  by 
solar  action.  In  1872  the  earth  passed 
through  the  comet’s  train  of  meteoric 
attendants,  but  some  twelve  weeks  after 
the  comet  itself  had  passed  the  place 
where  the  earth  thus  traversed  the  family 
of  bodies  following  along  the  comet’s  or¬ 
bit.  There  was  a  beautiful  display  of 
falling  stars,  but  the  earth  passed  on 
wholly  uninjured. 

This  was  not,  as  it  has  been  described, 
a  passage  of  the  earth  through  the  tail 
of  a  comet  ;  for  the  meteoric  train  and 
the  tail  are  entirely  distinct  appendages, 
occupying  very  different  regions  in  space. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  the 
earth  has  passed  through  the  tail  of  a 
comet  also  without  serious  consequences. 
This  happened  in  the  case  of  the  famous 
comet  of  1861,  one  of  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  ever  seen,  though  the  nature  of  its 
path  was  such  that  the  comet  was  not 
observed  by  many  except  astronomers. 
During  that  night,  when,  according  to 
the  calculations  of  Mr.  Hind,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  “  Nautical  Almanac,”  the 
earth  was  passing  through  the  tail  of  this 
comet,  but  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
head,  it  was  noticed  by  some  obser¬ 
vers  that  the  sky  was  full  of  what  was 
described  as  a  phosporescent  light. 
Whether  this  observation  was  trustworthy 
or  not,  it  is  certain  that  if  the  phenom¬ 
enon  had  any  real  existence  it  was  by  no 
means  striking.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
no  other  effect  was  observed,  and  that 
the  earth  experienced  no  manner  of  mis¬ 
chief  during  its  passage  through  that 
great  comet’s  tail. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  there  is  no 
danger  whatever  for  the  earth  from  the 
passage  through  a  comet’s  train  of 
meteoric  attendants,  or  through  the  tail. 


ably  this  :  Roughly  the  earth's  period  and  the 
comet’s  contain  respectively  365  and  2500  days, 
BO  that  a  period  of  365  times  2500  days  con¬ 
tains  each  period  a  certain  number  of  times  ex¬ 
actly,  viz.,  2500  earth  periods  and  2500  comet 
periods  ;  hence  at  the  end  of  this  long  period 
the  two  bodies  will  have  returned  pretty  nearly 
to  the  position  they  had  had  at  the  beginning, 
and  all  possible  variations  in  the  manner  of  the 
two  bodies’  mutual  approach  will  —  speaking 
roughly — have  been  gone  through. 


Whether  the  passage  of  the  earth  directly 
through  a  comet’s  head  would  cause  any 
mischief  is  as  yet  doubtful.  From  what 
we  know  of  cometic  structure,  however, 
it  seems  unlikely  that  any  serious  harm 
could  happen  to  the  earth,  even  if  she 
came  into  direct  conflict  with  the  nucleus 
of  the  largest  comet.  Assuming  that  the 
nucleus  of  a  large  comet  consists  partly 
of  vapor,  but  in  the  main  of  meteoric 
masses  such  as  form  the  train,  only  more 
closely  set,  there  might  be  a  downfall  of 
large  aerolites  during  the  encounter  ; 
and  if  tens  of  thousands  fell,  as  in  the 
November  star  shower  tens  of  thousands 
of  smaller  bodies  fall,  it  might  well  hap¬ 
pen  that  here  and  there  a  life  would  be 
lost.  But  the  earth  has  a  large  surface. 
She  exposes  a  hundred  million  square 
miles  to  a  flight  of  bodies  reaching  her 
in  any  given  direction  ;  so  that  even 
though  a  hundred  million  meteoric 
masses  struck  her,  that  would  be  but  one 
per  square  mile.  The  chances  against 
any  meteoric  mass  striking  a  human 
being  would  be  enormous,  even  if  a 
meteoric  shower  contained  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  masses  large  enough 
to  penetrate  through  the  atmospheric 
armor  of  the  earth. 

Taking  next  the  question  whether  a 
comet  may  in  some  other  way  influence 
the  earth,  as  by  its  light,  or  heat,  or  some 
other  emanation,  science  simply  asks  an¬ 
other  question  in  reply,  viz.,  how  can 
such  influence  be  produced  ?  We  can 
measure  the  light  which  comes  from  a 
comet,  even  the  brightest,  and  we  find 
that  it  is  exceedingly  small  by  compari¬ 
son  with  the  light  we  get  from  the  full 
moon.  We  cannot  measure  a  comet’s 
heat,  simply  because  no  instrument  Iiith- 
erto  devised  is  delicate  enough  even  to 
afford  any  indication  of  heat  from  a 
comet.  As  for  other  forms  of  emana¬ 
tion,  science  knows  of  none  which  can 
come  from  a  comet  more  than  from  the 
planets  or  from  the  moon,  which  are 
certainly  not  regarded  as  sources  of  de¬ 
leterious  emanations.  In  point  of  fact 
science  not  only  has  no  ^  priori  reasons 
for  supposing  that  a  comet  could  pro¬ 
duce  any  recognizable  effects  on  the  earth 
by  its  light,  heat,  or  other  qualities,  but 
has  every  reason  of  that  kind  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  a  comet  is  absolutely  powerless 
to  produce  any  effect,  good,  bad,  or  in¬ 
different,  on  the  earth  or  other  planets. 
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Of  course,  it  might  well  be  that 
posteriori  reasons  might  exist  for  regard¬ 
ing  comets  as  mischievous  or  dangerous. 
If,  for  instance,  it  had  been  found  that 
the  appearance  of  a  comet  was  always  or 
generally  followed  by  certain  effects,  as 
by  excessive  heat,  plague,  or  pestilence, 
or  the  like,  we  should  hardly  be  able 
perhaps  to  regard  the  coincidence  as  ac¬ 
cidental.  In  that  case,  however  unlikely 
it  might  appear  antecedently  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  science  that  comets  could  mis¬ 
chievously  affect  the  earth,  he  would  be 
bound  to  inquire  further,  in  order  to  see 
whether  the  connection  apparently  ex¬ 
isting  between  comets  and  bad  years  of 
such  and  such  kinds  were  real  or  not. 
It  would  require,  let  it  be  at  once  ad¬ 
mitted,  a  great  weight  of  evidence  to 
force  any  one  really  acquainted  with 
what  has  been  discovered  respecting 
comets  to  believe  that  any  such  connec¬ 
tion  exists.  This  is  commonly  mis¬ 
understood.  Many  think  that  students 
of  science  have  come  to  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion  in  the  matter,  as  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  case  of  supposed  planetary  in¬ 
fluences.  In  reality  it  is  simply  because 
the  student  of  science  recognizes  the 
enormous  antecedent  improbability  of 
the  popular  ideas  about  cometary  effects 
upon  the  earth,  that  he  pays  very  little 
attention  to  the  evidence  which  many 
persons  think  they  find  in  favor  of  these 
ideas.  He  knows,  also,  better  than 
those  who  have  not  studied  the  subject, 
what  an  enormous  mass  of  facts  has  been 
gathered  together,  from  among  which  by 
due  selection  what  would  seem  like  over¬ 
whelming  evidence  could  be  found  in 
favor  of  almost  any  theory.  It  could 
be  proved  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of 
all.  except  those  who  have  studied  the 
subject,  that  comets  produce  heat  or 
cold,  health  or  pestilence,  wars  and  fam¬ 
ines,  or  periods  of  peace  and  plenty. 
When  we  take  the  entire  evidence  we 
find,  as  we  might  expect,  that  it  is  fairly 
balanced  for  all  these  contradictory  in¬ 
fluences,  or,  in  other  words,  that  there 
is  no  evidence  at  all  in  favor  of  cometary 
effects  on  weather,  or  on  health,  or  on 
the  relations  of  men  and  nations  among 
each  other. 

This  is.  of  course,  no  new  discovery. 
Ever  since  modem  science  began — by 
which  I  mean  science  depending  on  sys¬ 
tematic  observation — it  has  been  known 


that  the  idea  of  cometary  influences  has 
had  no  support  in  observed  facts.  Not 
to  go  so  far  back,  the  questions  which 
have  been  asked  during  the  past  few 
months  were  asked  half  a  century  ago, 
and  then  received  the  same  reply  which 
science  gives  to  them  now.  Thus  Von 
Littrow,  writing  in  1831  about  the  belief 
that  comets  make  our  seasons  warmer, 
said  :  "  In  reply  to  this  assertion  I  give 
the  years  from  1632  to  1785,  which  were 
remarkable  for  the  unusual  temperature 
either  of  their  winter  or  their  summer, 
and  were  likewise  distinguished  by  the 
appearance  of  comets  : 

Comet  Tempera-  Comet  Tempera- 

years.  ture.  years.  ture. 

1632  Hot  summtr.  1718  Severe  winter. 

1665  Severe  winter.  1723  Hot  summer. 

1680  Severe  winter.  1729  Severe  winter. 

1682  IVarm  winter.  1737  Hot  summer. 

1683  Cold  summer.  1744  Severe  winter. 

1683  Severe  winter.  1748  Hot  summer. 

1684  Cold  summer.  1764  tVatm  winter. 

1689  IVarm  winter.  1766  Severe  winter. 

1695  Cold  summer.  1769  IVarm  winter. 

16^  Severe  winter.  1771  Severe  winter. 

1701  Hot  summer.  1774  Hot  summer. 

1702  Hot  summer.  1781  Hot  summer. 

1702  IVarm  winter.  1783  IVarm  winter. 

1706  Severe  winter.  1784  Severe  winter. 

1718  Hot  summer.  1785  Severe  winter. 

Here  are  thirty  cases,  and  it  happens  that 
in  exactly  half  (the  italicized  cases)  the 
effect  which  would  be  attributed  to  the 
comet,  if  the  comet  had  any  effect  on 
temperature  at  all,  would  be  an  increase 
of  heat,  while  in  the  other  half  such  ef¬ 
fect  would  be  a  diminution  of  heat.  It 
is  clear,  then,  so  far  as  the  evidence 
goes,  that  a  comet  produces  no  effect 
one  way  or  the  other.” 

Perhaps  some  reader,  noticing  that  in 
twenty-two  cases  out  of  thirty  the  list 
shows  either  a  hot  summer  or  a  severe 
winter,  will  suggest  that  a  comet  appears 
in  general  to  cause  either  an  excess  of 
warmth  in  summer  or  of  cold  in  winter. 
To  this  the  reply  simply  is  that  cool 
summers  and  warm  winters  are  not  such 
noteworthy  phenomenon  as  hot  summers 
and  severe  winters,  and  hence  more  of 
the  two  latter  would  of  course  be  noticed 
and  tabulated  than  of  the  two  former. 
Indeed,  if  it  would  require  a  great  weight 
of  evidence  to  satisfy  a  student  of 
cometic  science  that  comets  had  any 
effect  at  all  on  temperature,  it  would  re¬ 
quire  much  stronger  evidence  (indeed, 
evidence  quite  overwhelming)  to  satisfy 
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him  that  comets  could  produce  opposite 
effects,  making  summer  hotter  and  win- 
ter  colder. 

But  though  such  evidence  as  the  above 
was  given  half  a  century  ago,  and  was 
old  even  then,  we  still  find  the  question 
mooted  as  almost  a  new  one,  whether 
comets  affect  the  weather.  We  had 
some  exceptionally  warm  weather  last 
July,  and  because  a  comet  was  visible, 
the  blame  was  thrown  on  that  celestial 
visitant.  Another  comet  came,  and  dur¬ 
ing  its  visibility  the  weather  was  excep¬ 
tionally  cold,  yet  few  seem  to  think  that 
this  evidence  in  one  direction  should  be 
regarded  as  negativing  the  supposed  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  contrary  direction  ;  while 
some  threw  out  the  startling  (and  it  need 
hardly  be  said  utterly  unscientific)  no¬ 
tion,  that  one  comet  caused  an  increase 
of  heat,  being  of  the  warm  sort,  while 
the  other,  being  a  cold  one,  caused  the 
temperature  to  fall.  It  still  remains  to 
be  seen  what  effect  the  comet  reported 
(as  I  write)  from  America  will  produce 
on  the  weather. 

Are  we  then  to  conclude  that  comets 
bring  with  them  no  changes,  to  our  earth 
or  other  members  of  the  solar  system  ? 
It  appears  to  me  we  cannot  altogether 
infer  this,  though  the  only  form  of  dan¬ 
ger  which  seems  to  exist  is  fortunately 
not  very  marked. 

Though  comets  can  neither  injure  the 
earth  by  falling  on  her  surface  or  by  the 
conflict  of  their  trains  or  tails  with  her 
globe,  nor  by  the  action  of  their  light, 
heat,  or  other  such  influence  upon  her 
inhabitants,  they  might  do  mischief, 
possibly,  by  their  indirect  action.  It 
was  long  since  pointed  out  by  Newton 
that  if  a  comet  were  to  fall  directly  upon 
the  sun,  his  heat  might  be  so  increased 
after  the  comet’s  downfall  as  to  destroy 
every  trace  of  life  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  In  Newton’s  day  the  cause  of 
the  solar  heat  was  not  well  understood. 
The  sun  was  regarded  as  a  gigantic  fire  ; 
and  the  only  way  in  which  Newton,  or 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  could  imagine 
that  a  comet  could  increase  the  sun’s 
heat  was  by  bringing  fuel  to  this  mon¬ 
strous  fire.  We  know  now  that  if  any 
great  quantity  of  combustible  matter 
could  simply  be  placed  upon  the  sun’s 
surface,  his  heat  would  be  for  a  while 
diminished  rather  than  increased,  as  it 
would  be  in  part  occupied  in  raising  the 


newly  arrived  matter  to  the  sun’s  own 
temperature. 

But  in  another  way  than  Newton  had 
in  his  thoughts,  a  comet  reaching  the 
sun  from  outer  space  would  cause  an  in¬ 
crease  of  solar  heat ;  not  as  fuel  feeding 
the  solar  fires,  but  as  moving  matter  add¬ 
ing  to  the  sun’s  activity  by  virtue  of  its 
motion.  A  comet,  if  of  sufficient  mass, 
might  so  far  increase  the  solar  heat  as  to 
do  mischief  to  the  earth  and  other  plan¬ 
ets,  even  though  the  actual  accession  of 
energy  might  be  very  small  indeed  com¬ 
pared  with  the  sun’s  normal  activity. 

Rightly  to  apprehend  the  nature  of 
this  special  danger,  the  reader  should 
compare  the  statement  that  a  comet  fall¬ 
ing  on  the  sun  might  do  mischief  with 
my  former  statement  that  a  comet  falling 
on  the  earth  would  probably  do  no  mis¬ 
chief  at  all,’orvery  little.  It  might  seem 
at  a  first  view  that  the  direct  mischief 
which  a  comet  might  cause  by  falling  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  earth  must  be  far  greater 
than  the  indirect  mischief  which  it  could 
cause  the  earth  by  falling  on  the  sun. 
The  reason  why  this  is  not  so  is  that  the 
body  fallen  upon  has  a  part  in  the  mis¬ 
chief-causing  work,  indeed,  in  one  case 
produces  the  whole  effect  from  which 
mischief  may  follow.  A  body  forming 
part  of  a  comet  (head,  tail,  or  train) 
which  fell  on  the  earth  would  be  moving 
with  a  certain  velocity  when  first  its 
course  brought  it  near  enough  to  the 
earth  to  have  its  motion  measurably 
affected  by  the  earth’s  attraction.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  its  course  its  veloc¬ 
ity  would  be  increased  by  the  last-named 
influence,  and  when  finely  it  struck  the 
earth  (supposing  it  able  to  break  its  way 
through  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere) 
a  portion  of  its  striking  velocity  would 
be  earth-born.  But  in  the  majority  of 
cases  this  portion  would  be  small  rela¬ 
tively  as  well  as  absolutely,  and  in  every 
case  it  would  be  absolutely  small.  The 
greatest  possible  effect  the  earth  could 
produce  on  a  body  reaching  her  from 
without  would  be  that  which  she  could 
produce  if  she  were  the  only  orb  in  the 
universe,  and  the  body  started  from  rest 
toward  her,  moving  from  a  very  great 
distance.  Then  she  would  give  to  the 
body  a  velocity  of  seven  miles  per  sec¬ 
ond  ;  that  is,  the  body  would  strike  her 
surface  with  that  velocity.  The  velocity 
seems  enormous,  and  is  indeed  some 
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thirty  times  greater  than  the  velocity  of 
a  cannon-ball.  But  even  though  thou¬ 
sands,  or  hundreds  of  thousands,  or 
millions  of  such  bodies  as  form  the 
meteoric  train  or  nucleus  of  a  comet 
reached  the  earth  with  this  velocity,  the 
total  effect  on  the  earth  would  be  insig¬ 
nificant  (to  say  nothing  of  the  protective 
effect  of  the  atmosphere).  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  earth,  not  being  the  only  orb 
in  the  universe,  never  can  give  this 
velocity,  or  a  velocity  nearly  so  great,  to 
a  body  approaching  her  from  without. 
Every  such  body  is,  and  has  been  for  a 
long  time  before  reaching  her,  under  the 
much  greater  attractive  influence  of  the 
sun,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
velocity  which  any  such  body  has  is  sun- 
born.  Yet  even  with  the  velocities  gen¬ 
erated  by  the  sun  at  the  earth' s  distance, 
bodies  following  in  the  train  of  a  comet, 
or  forming  part  of  a  comet’s  head  or 
nucleus,  could  do  little  harm  to  the 
earth.  It  is  because  bodies  falling  on 
the  sun  are  acted  on  by  him  much  more 
effectively,  that  they  might  do  harm, 
more  harm  indirectly  than  bodies  falling 
on  the  earth  itself  could  do  directly. 
They  cannot  reach  him  without  having 
been  acted  on  by  him  over  those  parts 
of  the  planetary  system  which  lie  within 
the  earth’s  orbit  or  nearer  to  him  than 
the  earth,  nearer  than  Venus,  nearer 
than  Mercury,  nearer  than  any  planets 
(if  such  there  are)  which  travel  between 
him  and  Mercury.  Not  only  may  they 
be  acted  upon  up  to  his  very  surface  as 
we  see  it,  but  it  may  very  well  be,  nay, 
it  almost  certainly  is  the  case,  that  his 
real  surface  lies  far  below  that  apparent 
surface  ;  and  if  this  is  so,  a  body  reach¬ 
ing  his  actual  surface  is  exposed  to  the 
yet  mightier  influence  which  his  giant 
orb  must  exert  within  that  surface  below 
which  no  telescope  penetrates.  Even  at 
that  surface  a  body  reaching  the  sun  from 
far  remote  space,  under  his  own  attrac¬ 
tive  influence  only,  would  travel  at  the 
rate  of  360  miles  per  second.  The  heat 
generated  when  a  body  moving  at  this 
rate  was  brought  to  rest  would  be  enor¬ 
mous,  even  though  the  body  itself  were 
of  small  mass.  When  we  remember  the 
enormous  size  of  the  sun,  that  the  sur¬ 
face  turned  at  any  instant  toward  a  flight 
of  bodies  approaching  from  without  is 
about  2,350,000,000,000  square  miles, 
w’e  see  that  if  a  cornet’s  nucleus  were  of 


the  larger  sort,  and  contained  many 
millions  of  millions  of  rocky  masses 
much  larger  than  those  which  astronomy 
recognizes  as  probably  forming  the 
nucleus  of  Tempel’s  comet  (the  Novem¬ 
ber  meteor),  the  capture  within  a  short 
time-interval  of  all  those  masses  'could 
not  fail  to  result  in  a  tremendous  tempo¬ 
rary  accession  of  heat  by  the  solar  mass. 
For  a  short  time,  it  might  be  for  a  few 
days  only,  or  for  a  few  hours  even,  the 
emission  of  solar  heat  would  be  greatly 
increased.  Without  any  very  inordinate 
conceptions  as  to  the  total  mass  of  the 
destroyed  comet,  we  can  see  that  the 
solar  heat  might  for  a  day  or  two  be 
doubled  or  even  increased  in  much 
greater  degree.  He  would  return  pres¬ 
ently  to  his  usual  condition,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  earth’s  inhabitants  would 
have  suffered  greatly,  even  if  they  had 
not  been  (as  they  well  might  be)  de¬ 
stroyed  altogether  by  excess  of  heat. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  the  dangers  here 
described  are  wholly  imaginary.  No 
comet  of  the  larger  sort  ever  has  fallen, 
or  ever  can  fall,  on  the  sun.  We  know 
that  thousands  of  comets  have  appeared 
in  our  skies  without  any  such  ill  effects. 
We  know  also  that  our  sun  is  one  of 
many  thousands  of  suns,  ail  of  which  we 
must  assume  are  equally  exposed  to  the 
dangers  described  ;  yet  all  shine  stead¬ 
fastly  in  the  heavens.  Neither  the  com¬ 
ets  which  science  has  observed  and 
studied,  nor  the  stars  whose  lustre  has 
been  determined  and  watched,  tell  us 
anything  to  confirm  the  dismal  anticipa¬ 
tions  suggested  by  the  above  considera¬ 
tions. 

It  so  happens,  however,  that  comets 
and  stars  have  agreed  in  showing  that 
the  danger  exists,  though  they  agree  in 
indicating  that  it  is  small  and  remote. 
Or  rather  the  evidence  given  by  the  stars, 
if  it  really  bears  on  the  danger  we  are 
considering,  shows  that  the  chance  of 
mischief  is  small,  but  that  should  the 
mischief  occur  it  would  be  very  great, 
if  not  absolutely  destructive.  First  as 
to  the  evidence  given  by  comets. 

Most  comets  travel  on  paths  which 
nowhere  approach  within  many  millions 
of  miles  of  the  solar  orb.  The  effects 
mentioned  this  year  as  likely  to  have 
been  produced  by  cometic  action  on  the 
sun  could  never  have  been  imagined  by 
any  except  those  utterly  ignorant  of  mat- 
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ters  astronomical  ;  where  persons  not  so 
ignorant  suggested  dangers,  it  was  with 
the  intention  of  acting  upon  public  cre¬ 
dulity  in  such  matters.  Every  astrono¬ 
mer  knows  that  not  one  of  the  comets 
of  the  present  year  could  have  produced 
the  slightest  measurable  effect  upon  the 
sun. 

But  there  have  been  comets  which 
have  approached  so  near  to  the  sun’s 
surface  as  to  suggest  unmistakably  the 
possibility  that  a  comet  may  one  day  be 
absorbed  by  the  sun.  Such  was  the 
comet  of  1668,  which,  according  to  the 
rough  observations  of  Goa,  in  India, 
passed  within  40,000  or  50,000  miles  of 
the  sun’s  surface.  The  comet  of  1843 
passed  within  190,000  miles  of  the  sun’s 
surface  according  to  some  estimates,  but 
according  to  others  went  nearer.  When 
we  consider  that  these  estimates  refer  to 
the  centre  of  the  comet’s  head,  and  that 
a  comet  is  not  a  point  but  a  very  large 
object,  while  we  know  that  outside  the 
visible  surface  of  the  sun  the  prominence 
region  extends  many  thousands  of  miles, 
we  see  that  such  comets  as  the  above- 
named  may  be  regarded  as  having  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  absolutely  grazed 
the  surface  of  the  sun. 

But  this  is  far  from  being  all.  In 
February,  1 880,  a  comet  appeared  whose 
path  was  very  similar  to  that  pursued  by 
the  comet  of  1843.  Mr.  Hind,  the 
superintendent  of  the  “  Nautical  Alma¬ 
nac,”  examining  the  observations  made 
by  Dr.  Gould  at  Cordoba,  and  by  Mr. 
Ellery  at  Melbourne,  as  well  as  the  places 
noted  by  Mr.  Gill,  of  Cape  Town  Ob¬ 
servatory,  obtained  in  each  case  for  the 
comet  of  February,  1 880,  a  p^th  sensibly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  comet  of  1843. 
Professor  Weiss,  of  Vienna,  was  led  to 
a  similar  conclusion  ;  while  we  learn 
that  Professor  Winnecke,  judging  from  a 
comparison  of  the  orbit  of  the  great 
comet  of  1843  with  Gould’s  position  on 
February  4th,  and  Gill’s  later  rough 
ones,  is  of  opinion  that  the  identity  of 
the  comets  of  1843  and  1880  hardly  ad¬ 
mits  of  a  doubt. 

Now  the  comet  of  1843  was  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  return  so  soon  as  1880.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hubbard,  of  VV’ashington,  as¬ 
signed  to  it  a  period  of  revolution  of  533 
years.  He  showed,  indeed,  that  a  period 
of  200,  or  175,  or  even  150  years,  might 
be  reconciled  with  the  observations  ;  and 
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Mr.  Gould  has  shown  that  the  period  of 
thirty -seven  years,  which  would  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  return  of  the  comet  in 
1880,  involves  no  very  important  cor¬ 
rection  of  any  single  observation  made 
on  the  comet  of  1843.  Still  there  is  this 
great  difference  between  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  comet’s  observed  motions 
with  the  longer  and  the  shorter  periods. 
Where  the  longer  periods  are  used  the 
discrepancies  are  pretty  equally  dis¬ 
tributed  in  different  directions — one  ob¬ 
servation  sets  the  comet  slightly  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  position  calculated  from 
the  assumed  period,  another  sets  the 
comet  slightly  behind  its  calculated  place; 
one  sets  it  slightly  on  one  side,  another 
slightly  on  the  other  side  of  its  computed 
orbit.  But  when  one  of  the  shorter 
periods  is  employed  this  is  no  longer  the 
case.  The  discrepancies,  though  slight, 
are  all  in  one  direction.  Every  astron¬ 
omer  recognizes  the  importance  of  this 
difference. 

Assuming,  then,  that  one  of  the  longer 
periods,  say  a  period  certainly  exceeding 
100  years,  must  most  probably  be  assign¬ 
ed  to  the  comet  of  1843,  while  yet  we 
cannot  reject  the  evidence  showing  the 
identity  of  the  comets  of  1843  and  1880, 
we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  from 
some  cause  or  another  the  period  of  the 
comet  has  undergone  a  remarkable  di¬ 
minution.  VVe  can  hardly  imagine  that 
there  are  two  different  comets  travelling 
in  the  same  track.  It  is  true  we  find 
meteoric  flights  travelling  in  the  same 
tracks  after  a  comet,  but  we  have  noth¬ 
ing  which  seems  to  render  it  likely,  or 
indeed  conceivable,  that  two  comets 
would  be  associated  in  this  way.  We 
seem  forced  to  accept  as  at  any  rate  far 
more  probable  the  conclusion  that  the 
comets  of  1843  and  1880  are  really  one 
and  the  same  object,  but  that  the  period, 
formerly  much  larger,  has  been  reduced 
to  thirty-seven  years. 

But  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  a 
comet’s  period  can  be  reduced  so  greatly, 
viz.,  by  a  cause  diminishing  the  com¬ 
et’s  velocity  at  some  point  of  its  orbit. 
Moreover,  the  place  where  the  velocity 
is  thus  affected  must  lie  in  or  near  that 
part  of  the  comet’s  orbit  which  remains 
almost  unchanged.  The  track  pursued 
by  the  comet  of  1880  during  its  visibility 
was  almost  precisely  the  same  as  that 
pursued  by  the  comet  of  1843.  Hence 
13 
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the  comet  of  1843  must  have  been  dis¬ 
turbed  somewhere  along  that  part  of  its 
track  which  thirty-seven  years  later  was 
traversed  by  the  comet  of  1880.  In  the 
very  midst  of  this  part  of  the  track  lies 
the  point  where  either  track  approaches 
nearest  to  the  sun — the  perihelion  of  the 
orbit  as  it  is  technically  called.  Some¬ 
where  near  this  point,  most  probably  at 
this  very  {x>int,  the  velocity  of  the  comet 
of  1843  must  have  been  reduced.  Now 
we  have  seen  that  at  this  part  of  its  path 
the  comet  was  very  close  indeed  to  the 
sun,  so  close  that  even  the  centre  of  the 
head  must  have  passed  through  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  sun.  We  can  understand 
then  that  the  comet  may  here  have  been 
retarded  by  the  resistance  of  the  matter 
forming  the  solar  appendages  (the  prom¬ 
inences  and  the  corona),  even  if  not  still 
more  effectively  retarded  by  resistance 
experienced  at  the  actual  surface  of  the 
sun.  If  so  retarded  in  1843  the  comet 
must  have  been  still  further  retarded  in 
1880,  and  its  period  still  further  re¬ 
duced.  If  so,  it  will  probably  return 
before  the  end  of  the  present  century, 
then  again  after  a  shorter  interval,  and  so 
after  gradually  shortening  intervals  until 
before  very  long  the  comet  will  be  finally 
absorbed  by  the  sun. 

Now  all  this  implies  no  great  danger 
either  for  the  sun  or  the  earth.  If  we 
assume  that  our  conclusion  is  absolutely 
correct,  and  that  the  comet  will  before 
long — say  in  less  than  a  century — be  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  sun,  still  there  are  abun¬ 
dant  reasons  for  believing  that  the  mis¬ 
chief  which  could  possibly  accrue  to  the 
earth  can  be  but  small.  The  comet,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  assumption, was  effectively 
retarded  in  1843.  At  that  time  no  in¬ 
considerable  portion  of  its  motion  must 
have  been  transformed  into  solar  heat. 
Yet  we  know  that  there  was  no  such  ac¬ 
cession  of  solar  heat  as  could  be  felt  by 
all,  none  even  that  science  could  meas¬ 
ure.  Nor  was  there  any  such  accession 
of  solar  heat  in  1880,  when  the  comet 
must  have  been  still  further  retarded. 
There  is  then  every  reason  to  believe 
that  whatever  danger  some  comets  may 
bring  to  the  solar  system,  the  comet  of 
1843  is  not  one  of  the  very  dangerous 
ones.  Its  course  brings  it  menacingly 
near  to  the  solar  orb,  but  its  mass  and 
constitution  appear  to  be  such  that  its 
final  absorption  by  the  sun  will  not  in¬ 


volve  any  serious  danger  to  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem  by  increase  of  the  sun’s  heat. 

When  we  consider,  however,  how 
vastly  the  comet  of  1843  has  been  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  volume  and  presumably  in 
mass  by  other  known  comets,  and  the 
wide  range  of  disparity  in  splendor 
among  comets  already  observed  (showing 
that  probably  even  the  largest  observed 
may  be  but  small  compared  with  some 
comets  which  exist  but  have  not  yet  been 
seen),  we  see  that  the  kind  of  danger 
shown  by  the  motions  of  the  comet  of 
1843  to  be  real  enough,  may  in  the  case 
of  other  and  much  larger  comets  be  not 
only  real  but  great.  Such  a  comet,  for 
instance,  as  that  of  iBii,  which,  though 
it  never  approached  the  sun  within 
90,000,000  miles,  yet  displayed  greater 
splendor  and  greater  cometic  develop¬ 
ment  than  comets  which  have  all  but 
grazed  the  solar  surface,  would  be  a  very 
dangerous  visitor  if  its  course  chanced 
to  be  so  directed  as  to  carry  it  straight 
toward  the  sun.  And  there  may  well 
be  comets  as  far  exceeding  that  of  1811 
as  this  exceeded  the  comet  of  1843, 
while  the  course  of  any  comet  may  well 
chance  to  be  so  directed  as  to  carry  it 
straight  toward  the  very  centre  of  the 
sun  instead  of  passing  grazingly  by  his 
orb  as  did  the  comet  of  1843.  Of  course 
the  chance  of  a  very  large  comet  visiting 
the  solar  system  on  just  such  a  course  is 
exceedingly  minute.  Still  the  event  is 
altogether  possible.  There  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt  that  if  the  event  occurred  the 
result  would  be  disastrous  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  inhabitants  of  the  solar  system.  The 
downfall  of  millions  of  millions  of 
masses,  each  weighing  many  tons  (a  fair 
supposition  as  to  the  average  weight  of 
the  meteoric  attendants  on  so  large  a 
comet  as  we  are  considering),  at  the  rate 
of  350  or  360  miles  per  second,  upon 
the  sun’s  orb,  could  not  fail  to  be  an 
enormous,  though  short-lasting,  acces¬ 
sion  of  solar  splendor  and  of  solar  heat, 
a  change  which  could  not  but  prove  de¬ 
structive  to  every  form  of  life  existing 
on  the  earth  or  any  other  inhabited 
planet. 

The  chance  of  such  a  catastrophe  is 
small.  It  is  so  small  that  not  one  sun  in 
millions  might  be  expected  to  suffer  in 
this  way  during  thousands  of  years. 
(For  we  must  remember  that  our  sun  is 
one  of  a  very  large  family  of  suns,  and 
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that  whatever  danger  he  is  exposed  to, 
threatens  presumably  each  member  of 
that  family.)  May  we  not  in  this  way 
test  at  once  the  reality  and  the  extent  of 
the  danger  ?  If  any  sun  among  the  mill¬ 
ions,  the  tens,  nay,  the  hundreds  of  mill¬ 
ions,*  visible  in  the  telescope  should 
sustain  the  direct  impact  of  a  very  large 
comet,  and  should  thereby  for  a  short 
time  increase  greatly  in  heat  and  lustre, 
that  sun  would  that  time  be  visible  with¬ 
out  telescopic  aid.  Probably  even  the 
faintest  star  which  the  most  pK>werful 
telescope  can  just  show  us,  would  become 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  during  such  an 
outburst  of  light  and  heat. 

Turning  to  the  stars  to  see  what  evi¬ 
dence  they  have  given,  we  find  that  there 
have  been  occasionally  just  such  changes 
among  the  stars  as  we  should  be  led  to 
expect  from  what  the  comets  have  taught 
us.  We  find  that  on  the  one  hand  some 


*  It  is  commonly  stated  that  within  the 
range  of  the  gauging  telescopes  of  the  Her- 
schels  as  many  as  twenty  million  suns  are  vis¬ 
ible.  This  estimate,  due  to  the  French  astron¬ 
omer  Chacomac,  falls  far  short  of  the  truth. 
Argelander  was  able,  with  a  telescope  less  than 
three  inches  in  diameter,  to  chart  more  than 
300,000  stars  in  the  northern  skies.  From  ob¬ 
servations  of  my  own  I  am  satisfied  than  if  the 
survey  with  that  instrument  had  been  carried 
on  only  upon  the  darkest  and  clearest  nights 
at  least  500,000  stars  would  have  been  seen  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  or  a  million  stars  in 
the  entire  heavens,  or  more  than  1 50  times  as 
many  as  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Now, 
at  a  most  moderate  computation,  the  Her- 
schelian  eighteen-inch  gauging  telescopes  have 
twenty-five  times  the  light-gathering  power  of 
the  puny  instrument  used  by  Argelander.  A 
star  which  would  be  just  visible  with  the 
eighteen  inch  telescope  would  be  five  times  as 
far  away  as  one  which  would  be  just  visible 
with  the  2|-inch  one.  The  stellar  domain 
ranged  over  by  the  larger  telescope  would 
therefore  be  5  times  5  times  5  times  or  135 
times  as  large  as  that  surveyed  by  the  smaller. 
Apart  then  from  any  extinction  of  light  in  its 
passage  through  space,  and  assuming  an  equal 
distribution  of  stars  within  the  range  of  the 
larger  telescope,  125  times  more  stars  would  be 
shown  by  the  larger  than  by  the  smaller  instru¬ 
ment.  Now,  allowing  the  fullest  weight  to  the 
elder  Struve's  theory  of  extinction,  or  rather  to 
the  evidence  on  which  it  is  based  (which  will 
equally  well  be  explained  by  a  diminishing 
richness  of  star  distribution  at  great  distance), 
we  yet  cannot  suppose  that  the  total  number 
of  stars  within  range  of  the  great  gauging  tele¬ 
scopes  would  be  reduced  from  125  to  barely  20 
millions.  Probably  there  are  at  least  a  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  stars  within  the  range  of  that 
telescope,  and  a  thousand  millions  within  the 
range  of  the  great  telescope  of  Lord  Rosse. 


stars  have  suddenly  increased  in  lustre  so 
greatly  as  to  pass  from  absolute  invisi¬ 
bility  to  great  brightness  (in  one  or  two 
cases  even  to  a  brightness  exceeding  that 
of  a  first  magnitude  star),  while  on  the 
other  hand  these  cases  have  been  so  few 
when  the  enormous  number  of  stars  is 
taken  into  account,  as  to  show  that  the 
danger  in  the  case  of  any  given  star  is 
exceedingly  small.  Among  all  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  suns  working  stead¬ 
ily  at  their  task  of  ruling  and  nourishing 
the  worlds  that  circle  around  them,  not 
one  in  a  million  has  during  the  last  three 
thousand  years  met  with  an  accident  of 
the  kind  considered,  even  if  we  assume 
that  every  appearance  of  a  so-called 
“  new  star”  is  to  be  regarded  as  in  real¬ 
ity  a  case  of  solar  outburst,  and  has  been 
in  reality  brought  about  by  cometic  or 
meteoric  downfall.  Considering  that  of 
two  such  cases  submitted  to  spectroscop¬ 
ic  investigation  (the  so-called  new  star 
seen  in  Cygnus  in  November,  1876),  one 
proved  to  be  no  nevV  star  at  all,  while 
in  the  other  (the  new  star  seen  in  Coro¬ 
na  in  May,  1869),  though  it  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  case  in  which  a  sun  blazed 
for  a  time  with  several  hundred  times  its 
normal  splendor,  the  change  may  possi¬ 
bly  have  resulted  from  some  other  cause 
of  danger  to  which  our  sun  may  not  be 
exposed,  we  see  that,  so  far  as  proba¬ 
bilities  are  concerned,  the  danger  that 
the  solar  system  may  be  ruined  by  a  solar 
outburst  of  some  sort  is  exceedingly 
small.  The  only  kind  of  danger  to 
which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  our  sun 
is  exposed,  that  from  cometic  downfall 
upon  this  globe,  has  not  yet  been  proved 
to  be  serious  in  itself ;  while  assuming 
that  such  a  cause  might  produce  a  great 
increase  of  solar  light  and  heat  for  a 
while,  we  learn  from  the  stars  that  the 
actual  cases  of  such  change  among  all 
the  stars  from  all  causes  are  very  few  in 
number,  considering  the  enormous  num¬ 
ber  of  the  stars.  The  chances  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  one  in  a  million  that  our  sun 
will  undergo  any  change  of  the  kind  con¬ 
sidered  during  the  next  ten  thousand 
years,  even  if  the  sun  be  supposed  to  be 
antecedently  as  much  exposed  to  such 
change  as  those  oher  suns  which  appear 
to  have  undergone  it.  But  the  con¬ 
stancy  of  the  solar  light  and  heat  duting 
the  past  five  thousand  years,  and  even 
(judging  from  the  geologic  record)  dur- 
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ing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years, 
affords  in  reality  strong  evidence  that  he 
is  less  exposed  than  some  at  any  rate 
among  the  suns  to  dangers  of  this  kind. 
Indeed,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
almost  all  the  so-called  new  stars,  that 
is,  if  our  views  are  correct,  almost  all 
the  suns  that  have  undergone  a  change 
destructive  of  life  on  their  dependent 


worlds  occupy  a  certain  definite  region 
of  the  heavens  lying  near  the  edge  of  the 
Milky  Way.  Taking  this  into  account,  it 
may  be  said,  in  fine,  that  the  danger  of 
our  earth’s  destruction  by  fire,  the  ele¬ 
ments  dissolving  under  the  fervent  heat 
of  the  comet-struck  sun,  is  so  small,  that 
it  may  to  all  intents  be  valued  at  **  almost 
naked  nothing.” — Cornhill  Magazine. 


RECENT  PHASES  OF  JUDyEOPHOBIA. 

BY  DR.  HERMANN  ADLER. 


In  the  October  number  of  this  review. 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith  renews  his  on¬ 
slaughts  upon  Jews  and  Judaism  with 
an  acerbity  and  virulence  which  I  may 
be  permitted  to  term  Hamanic.  Each 
sentence  is  a  barbed  arrow  ;  each  barb 
is  tipped  with  venom.  I  do  not  propose 
to  traverse  the  ground  already  covered 
by  my  former  replies  to  the  professor’s 
attacks,*  but  shall  mainly  confine  my¬ 
self  to  the  task  of  examining  sine  ird  et 
studio  the  new  charges  which  he  brings 
forward,  and  of  exposing  his  distortions 
of  Judaism  and  his  perversions  of  Jew¬ 
ish  history. 

The  main  argument,  stripped  of  its 
side  issues,  is  contained  in  a  narrow 
compass.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  discusses 
the  anti- Jewish  agitation  prevalent  in 
Germany,  and  justifies  it  on  various 
grounds.  He  attributes  the  persecu¬ 
tions  of  the  Hebrew,  past  and  present, 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  tribal  exclu¬ 
siveness  of  the  Jewish  people.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  him  the  Jew  makes  a  religious 
idol  of  his  tribe.  ”  All  the  other  races 
profess  at  least  allegiance  to  humanity  : 
they  all  look  forward,  however  vaguely, 
to  a  day  of  universal  brotherhood. 
The  Jew  alone  regards  his  race  as  supe¬ 
rior  to  humanity,  and  looks  forward,  not 
to  its  ultimate  union  with  other  races, 
but  to  its  triumph  over  them  all,  and  to 
its  final  ascendency  under  the  leadership 
of  a  tribal  Messiah.”  I  maintain  that 
these  statements  are  entirely  opposed  to 
fact.  The  great  bond  which  unites  Is¬ 
rael  is  not  one  of  race,  but  the  bond  of 
a  common  religion.  We  regard  all  man¬ 
kind  as  brethren.  We  consider  ourselves 


*  Nineteenth  Century.  April  and  July,  1878. 


citizens  of  the  country  in  which  we 
dwell,  in  the  highest  and  fullest  sense  of 
the  term,  and  esteem  it  our  dearest 
privilege  and  duty  to  labor  for  its  wel¬ 
fare.  Is  there  aught  incompatible  with 
our  devotion  to  humanity  and  with  our 
patriotism,  if,  at  the  same  time,  we  feel 
sympathy  for  those  who  profess  the  same 
religious  faith  and  practise  the  same  re¬ 
ligious  ordinances,  whether  they  inhabit 
this  country  or  other  lands  ?  If  the 
bond  which  unites  the  Jew  were,  in 
truth,  tribal,  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference  to  us  what  might 
be  the  religious  belief  or  practice  of  our 
brethren  in  race.  But  the  bare  fact  that 
we  regard  as  apostates  those  of  our  fel¬ 
low- Jews  who  abandon  their  faith,  is 
proof  sufficient  that  religion  is  the  main 
bond.  So  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  proposes, 
as  his  panacea,  that  the  Israelite  should 
abandon  his  tribalism,  and  ”  all  that 
separates  him  socially  from  the  people 
among  whom  he  dwells.”  This  means 
that  he  should  give  up  his  separate 
church,  his  religious  rites  and  prayers, 
his  seventh-day  Sabbath,  and  that  in 
Turkey  he  should  conform  to  Islam,  in 
Russia  to  Grwk  orthodoxy — in  other 
words,  that  he  should  cease  to  be  a  Jew  ; 
and  m  spite  of  this,  the  professor  claims 
that  he  upholds  religious  toleration  and 
liberty  of  conscience.  ”  I  will  tolerate 
you  Jews,”  he  would  say,  ”  when  you 
cease  to  be  Jews  ;  I  will  tolerate  your 
religion  when  you  reject  it.” 

Yet  he  himself  demonstrates  the  worth¬ 
lessness  of  his  suggested  remedy.  For 
one  would  have  thought  that  the  late 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  adopted  the 
dominant  faith  of  this  country,  and  mar¬ 
ried  out  of  the  pale  of  his  tribe,  would 
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have  been  a  Jew  after  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith’s  own  heart.  Yet  the  ire  of  the 
historian  pursues  the  statesman  whose 
memory  all  England  honors,  and  whose 
loss  all  Europe  deplores,  as  though  the 
author  of  “  Lothair”  had  been  a  “  hard¬ 
shell"  Sarmatian.  In  Berlin,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  anti-Semitism,  are  numbers 
of  Jews,  who,  according  to  the  new 
nomenclature,  would  be  classed  among 
the  Mollusks — men  who  have  discarded 
every  trace  of  tribalism  and  intermarried 
freely  with  the  general  population.  But 
against  these,  even  more  loudly  than 
against  the  consistent,  observant,  "  hard¬ 
shell"  Jew,  the  modern  "  Hep  I  Hep  !” 
is  raised. 

I  emphatically  contest  the  position 
that  our  objection  to  mixed  marriages  is 
the  outcome  of  tribal  exclusiveness.  It 
is  essentially  a  matter  of  religion.  It  is 
an  indispensable  condition  of  domestic 
peace  and  happiness,  that  two  persons 
who  have  entered  into  a  compact  to  pass 
their  lives  together  should  fairly  agree  in 
their  views  on  religion,  which,  to  those 
who  possess  any  religion  at  all,  is  a  para¬ 
mount  concern  of  life.  Hence  statistics 
shows  that  in  all  religious  denominations 
the  parties  who  contract  marriage  usually 
belong  to  the  same  faith,  and  that,  for 
example,  alliances  between  Churchmen 
and  Catholics  are  comparatively  rare. 
Alliances  between  Christians  and  Hin¬ 
doos,  between  Christians  and  Moham¬ 
medans,  between  Greek  Christians  and 
Protestants  are  still  more  rare,  and  prob¬ 
ably  in  every  case  must  practically 
(and  especially  for  reasons  connected 
with  the  religious  education  of  the  off¬ 
spring)  j)e  attended  with  renunciation  of 
faith  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  mar¬ 
riage.  Why,  then,  should  the  Jew  spe¬ 
cially  be  taunted  and  blamed  for  refus¬ 
ing  intermarriage,  seeing  that  it  would 
practically  necessitate  the  abandonment 
of  a  faith  which  he  has  ever  felt  dearer 
to  him  than  life  itself  ? 

Next,  our  opjjonent  taunts  us  with 
practising  the  rite  of  circumcision,  as 
Apion  in  the  days  of  Josephus  did  ;  for 
there  is  a  strange  coincidence  of  argu¬ 
ment  between  the  anti-Semites,  old  and 
new.  He  calls  it  a  savage  custom  ; 
though  the  pain  of  the  operation  is  prob¬ 
ably  not  equal  to  that  produced  by  the 
barbarous  custom  of  piercing  children’s 
ears,  and  certainly  not  more  dangerous 


than  the  highly  salutary  operation  of 
vaccination.  Nay,  most  medical  men 
agree  that  the  practice  of  this  rite  is 
positively  conducive  to  health.  And 
what  distortion  of  fact  does  it  indicate 
to  brand  the  accomplishment  of  this  rite 
as  a  tribal  mark  !  We  initiate  our  sons 
into  the  covenant  of  Abraham  not  be¬ 
cause  we  desire  to  indicate  that  we  be¬ 
long  to  the  same  tribe,  but  because  we 
are  thereby  obeying  what  we  believe  to 
be  a  Divine  behest.  Does  not  Milton 
himself,  first  among  sacred  Christian 
poets,  characterize  this  ordinance  as 
“  that  great  covenant  which  we  still 
transgress”  ?* 

The  allegation  that  we  hope  for  a 
Messianic  age  not  of  universal  brother¬ 
hood  is  altogether  without  foundation. 
All  the  predictions  of  our  inspired  seers 
point  to  precisely  the  opposite  view. 
They  prophesy,  indeed,  that  Israel  will 
be  restored  to  his  land,  and  that  a  wise 
and  pious  king  of  David’s  lineage  will 
there  rule  over  him.  But  this  is  not  to 
be  the  crowning  climax  of  that  golden 
age.  Not  a  tribal  Messiah  will  govern 
the  world,  but  the  Lord  will  be  King 
over  all  the  earth  !  “  And  he  shall 

judge  among  the  nations,  and  shall  re¬ 
buke  many  people  ;  and  they  shall  beat 
their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks  :  nation  shall 
not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  anymore."  “  Then 
will  I  turn  to  the  people  a  pure  language, 
that  they  may  all  call  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  to  serve  him  with  one  con¬ 
sent.”  f  This,  it  may  perhaps  be 
argued,  was  the  spiritual  teaching  of 
prophets  holding  transcendental  views, 
which,  however,  took  no  root  among  the 
mass  of  the  people.  Turn  we  then  to 
the  recognized  liturgy  of  the  Hebrews. 
At  the  period  when  the  article  on  “  the 
Jewish  Question”  appeared  we  were 
celebrating  the  most  solemn  festivals  of 
the  year.  And  the  burden  of  our  chief 
prayer  was  :  “  Inspire,  O  Lord  our 
God,  all  thy  creatures  with  the  reverence 
of  thee,  that  they  may  unitedly  perform 
thy  will.  Speed  the  time  when  the 
dominion  of  tyranny  will  be  removed 
from  the  earth,  when  all  iniquity  shall 
be  dumb,  all  wickedness  vanish  like 


•  Milton’s  “  Ode  upon  the  Circumcision.” 
f  Isaiah  11:4;  Zephaniah  3  :  9. 
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smoke.”  At  the  conclusion  of  each  one  mess  of  pottage,  or  they  would  not  re- 
of  our  daily  services  throughout  the  year  cord  with  exultation  how  they  had 
we  supplicate  the  Lord  “that  he  may  spoiled  the  Egyptians  by  borrowing  their 
cause  us  speedily  to  behold  the  time  jewels  on  a  feigned  pretext.”  This  is 


when  all  flesh  shall  invoke  his  name, 
when  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
shall  know  and  acknowledge  him,  so 
that  unto  him  every  knee  shall  bow, 
every  tongue  swear  fealty.”  Does  this 
look  as  if  we  believe  in  “  a  tribal  God”  ? 
So,  too,  all  the  authorized  expositors  of 
our  law  agree  in  declaring  that  the  su¬ 
preme  boon  of  the  Messianic  days  will 
consist  herein,  that  their  blessings  are 
not  to  be  reserved  unto  us,  but  will  be 
diffused  throughout  the  earth,  that  those 
truths  for  which  we  have  bled  and 
suffered  will  be  recognized  by  mankind, 
that  racial  antipathy  will  come  to  an 
end,  that  all  religious  hatred  will  cease, 
that  all  men  will  feel  and  consider  them¬ 
selves  as  brethren  and  will  think  and 
act  as  brethren,  that  one  language  will 
be  spoken  —  the  language  of  truth, 
mercy,  and  love.*  What  aspirations 
can  nobler  than  these  ?  Can  there 
be  an  acknowledgment  ampler  than  this, 
of  hope  and  expectation  of  universal 
brotherhood  in  the  days  to  come  ? 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  proceeds  further 
to  trace  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews  not 
to  any  religious  fanaticism  on  the  part 
of  the  oppressors,  but  to  the  peculiar 
character,  habits,  and  position  of  the 
Jewish  people.  He  stigmatizes  them  as 
a  wandering  and  parasitic  race,  without 
a  country,  avoiding  ordinary  labor, 
spreading  over  the  world  to  live  on  the 
labor  of  others  by  means  of  usury  and 
other  equally  discreditable  pursuits. 
And  he  does  not  stay  to  investigate 
whether  he  may  not  be  guilty  of  the  cry¬ 
ing  injustice  of  making  a  whole  com¬ 
munity  responsible  for  the  wrong-doings 
of  its  black  sheep.  He  does  not  stop'to 
inquire  whether  any  of  these  failings 
may  not  be  due  to  a  long-continued  sys¬ 
tem  of  persecution  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  humanity.  No  ;  he  asserts 
that  they  are  characteristics  inherent  in 
the  Hebrew  branch  of  the  Semitic  stock. 
“  Otherwise  the  Jews  would  not  have 
adopted  as  a  typical  hero  the  man  who 
takes  advantage  of  his  brother’s  hunger 
to  buy  him  out  of  his  birthright  with  a 


*  See  Maimontdes,  “  Jad  Hachasaka,’*  the 
concluding  chapter  of  the  work. 


all  that  the  professor  has  to  say  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  place  occupied  by  the  Jew¬ 
ish  nation  and  the  Jewish  Scripture  in 
the  development  of  mankind,  and  such 
suppressio  I'eri  may  well  justify  the  in¬ 
dignation  with  which  a  gifted  writer  * 
laments  the  abysmal  ignorance  prevail¬ 
ing  concerning  our  people. 

Has  the  Jew  indeed  done  nothing  for 
the  world  but  to  live  on  the  labor  of 
others  ?  I  address  myself  to  the  great 
body  of  my  English  countrymen  and 
countrywomen  whose  hearts  will  beat 
respionsively  to  the  noble  reply  once 
given  by  our  queen  to  an  African  prince. 
The  prince  sent  an  embassy  with  costly 
presents,  and  asked  her  to  tell  him,  in 
return,  the  secret  of  England’s  greatness 
and  glory.  She  sent  him  not  the  num¬ 
ber  of  her  fleet,  not  the  details  of  the 
inexhaustible  wealth  of  her  country ; 
but,  handing  the  envoy  a  copy  of  the 
Bible,  she  said  :  “Tell  the  prince  that 
this  is  the  secret  of  England’s  great¬ 
ness.”  Need  I  state  that  three  fourths 
of  this  volume  consists  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  which,  in  the  words  of  Professor 
Leathes — and,  I  may  add,  by  common 
consent  of  Christian  theologians — con¬ 
tains  the  germ  and  nucleus  of  the  New  ? 
And  it  is  the  Hebrew  who  has  written 
down,  preserved,  and  treasured  his 
Sacred  Scriptures.  In  the  words  of  an 
eloquent  divine  :  f  “  They  have  influ¬ 
enced,  taught,  pervaded  mankind.  Their 
sacred  book  is  the  sacred  book  of  hu¬ 
manity  ;  their  religious  ideas  ar^  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  the  religious  ideas  of 
the  race.” 

I  am  well  aware  that  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  will  not  assent  to  this  position. 


*  George  Eliot  in  “  The  Impressions  of 
Theophrastus  Such.’’ 

f  General  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  by  Canon  Farrar  in  the  “  Pulpit  Com¬ 
mentary.”  The  words  spoken  by  the  new 
Dean  of  Westminster  in  his  inaugural  sermon 
may  also  be  fitly  quoted  here  :  ”  If  it  pleases 
some  prejudiced  critics  of  our  day  to  speak  of 
the  Jews  as  a  caste,  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact 
that  that  caste,  a  nation  without  a  square  yard 
of  territory,  have  survived  their  national  and 
political  dispersion  eighteen  centuries,  and  have 
still  influenced  the  religious  thought  of  man¬ 
kind." 


L . 
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To  him  the  records  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  are  not  more  hallowed  than 
any  other  boulder  of  a  primaeval  world. 
To  us  it  is  something  far  different.  To 
us,  Jews  and  Christians  alike,  it  has  been 
a  guide,  a  solace,  and  a  friend  during 
long  centuries  of  darkness  ;  to  our  phi¬ 
losophers  a  never-failing  well  of  pro¬ 
found  thought  ;  to  our  poets  a  rich  mine 
of  beauteous  imagery  ;  to  our  moralists 
a  source  of  purity,  love,  mercy,  and  jus¬ 
tice.  When,  then,  our  oftponent  attacks 
the  Bible,  the  genius  of  which  he  fails  to 
appreciate  because  it  is  a  “  plain,  unvar¬ 
nished  tale,”  without  that  excrescent 
padding  that  disfigures  the  productions 
of  modern  historians,  he  attacks  Jews 
and  Christians  alike.  With  a  well-as¬ 
sumed  horror,  he  reviles  the  Bible  be¬ 
cause  he  finds  in  it  the  command  to  ex¬ 
terminate  the  Canaanites.  Surely  it  is 
sufficiently  clear  from  the  narrative  that 
they  were  doomed  on  account  of  those 
abominable  crimes  which  “  caused  the 
land  to  spew  them  out.”  He  makes  the 
Bible  responsible  for  the  cruel  murder  of 
half-witted  women  reputed  to  be  witches. 
Yet  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  its  com¬ 
mand  was  directed  not  against  the  half¬ 
witted,  but  against  thpse  criminals  who 
practised  witchcraft  in  its  most  mis¬ 
chievous  forms,  and  often  with  fatal  re¬ 
sults,  by  playing  upon  the  superstitious 
fears  of  the  ignorant,  and  arrogating  to 
themselves  a  divine  power.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  Government,  even  in  our  day,  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death  the  Obeah  men  of  the 
West  Indies,  who  pretended  to  super¬ 
natural  power  in  order  to  foment  rebel¬ 
lion.*  But,  amid  all  this  criticism,  we 
fail  to  see  one  word  of  generous  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  sublime  truth  of 
monotheism  which  our  Bible  proclaims, 
the  lofty  morality  which  it  preaches,  the 
tenderness  which  it  enjoins  to  the  slave, f 

*  Edwards’s  History  of  the  British  Colo¬ 
nies  in  the  West  Indies,”  vol.  ii.  p.  106. 

t  Mr.  Smith  makes  the  assertion  that  in  the 
early  Middle  Ages  Jews  were  the  great  slave¬ 
holders.  I  do  not  know  the  slightest  war¬ 
rant  for  this  statement.  It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  mention  here  that  ”  since,  according 
to  the  Mosaic  law,  it  was  an  act  punishable  by 
death  to  steal  a  human  being,  slavery  such  as 
we  understand  it,  such  as  existed  until  lately 
in  some  parts  of  America,  and  such  as  still 
exists  in  certain  Spanish  possessions  and  in 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  never  could  have  ex¬ 
isted  in  Palesline.”  (Joseph’s  “  Religion, 
Natural  and  Revealed”  p.  X43). , 


the  emphasis  with  which  it  insists  on  the 
rights  of  the  poor,  the  intensity  with 
which  it  admonishes  us  to  love  God  and 
to  love  our  neighbors,  the  fervor  with 
which  it  commends  the  duty  of  purity 
and  forgiveness,  honesty  and  truth,  not 
forgetful  even  of  the  right  of  the  brute 
to  our  compassion  and  help.  Again  and 
again  he  holds  up  his  gargoyle,  the  mas¬ 
sacre  of  the  Canaanites,  as  the  justifying 
cause  of  every  mediaeval  act  of  bigotry 
and  intolerance.  Mr.  Lecky  *  has  more 
philosophically  traced  these  acts  to  the 
unanimous  belief  of  the  early  Church 
that  all  who  were  external  to  Christianity 
were  doomed  to  eternal  damnation.  But 
the  Bible  is  certainly  in  no  sense  respon¬ 
sible  for  religious  intolerance.  It  pre¬ 
sents  to  us  the  beautiful  picture  of 
Abraham  interceding  for  the  sinners  of 
Sodom.  It  teaches  again  and  again, 
”  And  if  a  stranger  sojourn  with  thee  in 
your  land,  ye  shall  not  vex  him.  The 
stranger  that  dwelleth  with  you  shall  be 
unto  you  as  one  born  among  you,  and 
thou  shalt  love  him  as  thyself.”  f 

To  all  these  liberal  features  in  our 
Bible  the  professor  is  blind.  He  sees 
there  nothing  but  the  failings  of  the 
”  base  Judaean.”  How  can  it  be  other¬ 
wise,  he  asks,  than  that  the  Jew  should 
follow  mean  and  hateful  trades,  when  he 
adopts  ”  as  a  typical  hero  the  man  who 
buys  his  brother  out  of  his  birthright 
with  a  mess  of  pottage?”  It  has  been 
remarked  that  the  Bible  is  more  read, 
but  that  it  is  also  more  misread,  than 
any  other  book,  and  this  charge  aptly  il¬ 
lustrates  the  statement.  There  is  no 
word  in  the  Bible  to  justify  the  assertion 
that  the  dealings  of  Jacob  with  Esau  are 
deemed  praiseworthy,  and  that  if  the  for¬ 
mer  is  held  up  as  the  typical  hero  of  the 
race — a  position  which  may  well  be  con¬ 
tested — it  is  on  the  score  of  an  act  of 
trickery  and  craft.  The  narrative  in 
Genesis  is  as  a  grand  epic,  which  moves 
majestically  along  in  its  even,  steady 
flow  of  fact,  stating  the  events,  as  they 
happen,  with  the  faithfulness  of  the 
true  historian.  For  the  writer  of  the 
sacred  narrative  had  not,  like  the  mod¬ 
em  history- maker,  to  All  so  many  pages 
with  wordy  retrospects,  or  moral  reflec¬ 
tions,  or  clever  theories,  or  imaginative 


*  "  Rationalism  in  Europe.” 
f  Leviticus  19  :  33,  34. 
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pictures  of  the  may  l>e  or  might  be.  He 
had  to  tell  a  tale  and  told  it,  leaving  the 
reader  to  form  his  own  estimate  of  char¬ 
acter  and  fact.  The  Bible  conceals 
nothing,  extenuates  no  fault,  writes  for 
us  no  history  of  saints  and  angels  unap¬ 
proachable  by  man  ;  but  tells  of  human 
beings  like  ourselves,  with  faults  like 
our  own.  Indeed,  if  we  do  not  confine 
ourselves  to  one  single  episode  in  the 
life  of  the  Patriarch,  out  dispassionately 
examine  his  whole  career,  we  shall  find 
that  he  atones  for  the  wrong  of  earlier 
years  by  the  sufferings  of  a  life,  until, 
having  been  educated  and  purified  by 
severe  discipline,  he  is  transformed 
from  Jacob  {Hebr.  a  Supplanter)  into 
Israel  {Hebr.  a  Prince  of  God  . 

The  statement  that  the  Hebrews 
spoiled  the  Egyptians  by  borrowing 
their  jewels  on  a  feigned  pretext,  will 
also,  upon  examination,  be  found  incor¬ 
rect.  The  professor  pleads  for  a  more 
critical  reading  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  thinks  this  incomparably  more 
urgent  than  a  biblical  revision.  Yet 
had  he  been  able  to  refer  either  to  the 
original  Hebrew  text  or  to  a  revised  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  he  would 
have  escaped  falling  into  so  egregious  an 
error.  Biblical  scholars  are  agreed  that 
Fix should  not  be  rendered  “  they 
borrowed,"  but  “  they  asked."  The  Is¬ 
raelites  had  served  their  taskmasters  for 
a  long  series  of  years,  and  therefore, 
when  they  were  about  to  quit  the  land 
of  bondage,  they  were  told  that  they  had 
a  right  to  demand  some  remuneration 
for  long  service,  and  a  compensation 
for  cruel  wrongs.  VVe  are  expressly  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Egyptians  readily  gave 
(not  lent)  what  was  asked  for.  It  is  then 
utterly  absurd  to  sp>eak  of  a  “  feign¬ 
ed  pretext.”  There  are  no  grounds 
whatever  for  assuming  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  were  led  to  expect  that  the  presents 
would  be  returned  to  them.* 

I  have  dealt  with  the  professor’s  mis¬ 
readings  of  Scripture,  but  I  find  that  he 
has  not  been  less  unfortunate  in  his 
treatment  of  Jewish  history.  He  main¬ 
tains  that  it  is  inherent  in  the  character 
of  the  Hebrew  to  shirk  honorable  labor, 

*  For  the  philological  justification  of  this 
exegesis  seethe  “  Speaker’s  Commentary”  and 
Dr.  Kalisch’s  “  Historical  and  Critical  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Old  Testament”  on  Exodus 
3  ;  22  and  I2  :  35,  36. 


to  prefer  to  live  by  the  work  of  his  head 
rather  than  by  that  of  his  hand.  I  will 
not  now  stay  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  it  be  not  at  least  as  honorable 
to  eat  one’s  bread  earned  by  the  sweat 
of  the  brain  as  to  eat  that  earned  by  the 
sweat  of  the  brow,  but  will  at  once  show 
that  it  is  entirely  at  variance  with  fact 
to  make  rabbinism  responsible  for  the 
transformation  of  the  Jewish  agricultu¬ 
rist  and  handicraftsman  into  a  money¬ 
lender  and  hawker.  For  while  Aristotle 
declared  that  mechanics  should  not  be 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  in 
his  ideal  republic,  and,  indeed,  main¬ 
tained  that  only  slaves  should  practise 
handicraft,  the  text-book  of  rabbinism 
speaks  enthusiastically  of  the  dignity  of 
manual  labor.  “  Great  is  work  ;  it 
honoreth  him  who  is  engaged  in  it.” 
”  Love  work.  Though  a  famine  last 
seven  years,  it  will  not  enter  the  house 
of  a  mechanic.”  The  Jewish  sages  de¬ 
clared  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  every 
father  to  teach  his  son  a  mechanical 
trade  ;  and,  with  something  of  Oriental 
hyperbole,  they  continue,  ”  And  if  he 
fail  to  teach  his  son,  it  is  as  though  he 
encouraged  him  to  robbery.”  Such 
admonitions  had  the  desired  effect ;  for 
there  is  hardly  one  art  or  handicraft 
practised  in  those  days,  of  which  we  do 
not  find  able  representatives  among  our 
people.  It  would  seem,  also,  as  (hough 
these  different  trades  associated  them¬ 
selves  in  guilds  ;  for  there  existed  in 
Jerusalem  a  synagogue  of  the  copper¬ 
smiths,  a  street  of  the  bakers,  the  gate 
of  the  carpenters,  a  quarter  of  the  city 
exclusively  inhabited  by  potters.  In 
the  grand  basilica  Synagogue  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  separate  portions  of  the  building 
were  assigned  to  the  silversmiths,  weav¬ 
ers,  and  other  trades  ;  and  when  a  for¬ 
eign  operative  came  to  that  city,  he 
seated  himself  next  the  members  of  his 
craft,  and  was  sup{>orted  by  them  until 
he  had  obtained  employment.  The  rab¬ 
bins,  the  authorized  ex|>ounders  of  the 
law,  deemed  it  derogatory  to  receive 
any  reward  for  the  exercise  of  their 
spiritual,  doctrinal,  and  judicial  func¬ 
tions,  and  maintained  themselves  by  the 
labor  of  their  hands.  And  thus  in  the 
Talmud  we  meet  in  curious  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  the  rabbi  and  his  trade  in  such 
phrases  as  these  :  ”  It  was  taught  by 
Rabbi  Jochanan,  the  shoemaker.” 
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“  This  tradition  was  handed  down  by 
Jose  ben  Chalafta,  the  tanner.”  Every 
one  admires  the  simple  character  of  Cin- 
cinnatus,  who,  when  offered  the  Dicta¬ 
torship  of  Rome,  was  found  driving  the 
plough.  Yet  we  meet  with  no  less  strik¬ 
ing,  though  perhaps  less  famous,  coun¬ 
terparts  in  the  records  of  Rabbinism. 
When  the  treasurer  of  the  Temple  went 
to  announce  to  Phineas  that  he  had  been 
chosen  High  Priest,  he  found  him  pol¬ 
ishing  stones.  When  Gamaliel,  the 
president  of  the  Sanhedrin,  went  to 
Rabbi  Joshua  to  crave  his  pardon  for 
some  slight  that  had  been  offered  him, 
he  found  him  amid  the  grimy  surround¬ 
ings  of  his  smithy.* ** 

Hence  Josephus  in  his  treatise  against 
Apion  was  able  to  say  truly  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  that  they  applied  them¬ 
selves  exclusively  to  mechanical  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  to  tilling  the  soil  of  their 
fruitful  country.  Nor  is  there  any  trace 
in  Roman  literature  and  in  the  decrees 
of  the  Emperors  to  show  that  the  Jews 
in  those  days  followed  commerce  or 
devoted  themselves  to  money-lending. 
History  declares  it  as  a  positive  fact, 
and  Professor  Dbllinger  f  insists  on  it 
with  all  emphasis,  ”  that  the  Jews  did 
not  embrace  trade  and  commerce  until 
they  were  actually  compelled  to  do  so, 
until  they  were  excluded  from  following 
mechanical  occupations  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  guilds,  and  it  was  made  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  for  them  to  practise 
agriculture,  because  they  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  hold  land.” 

A  very  trustworthy  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  the  Jews  are  not  by  nature 
averse  to  mechanical  labor  is  afforded 
by  our  knowledge  of  the  pursuits  in 
which  many  thousands  of  the  Jews  in 
Russia  are  engaged — a  matter  to  which 
I  shall  advert  anon.  A  few  words  must 
suffice  with  respect  to  those  who  inhabit 


*  For  further  illustrations  on  this  subject  the 
reader  is  referred  to  “  Handwerkerleben  zur 
Zeit  Jesu,”  by  Dr.  Delitzsch  ;  ”  Arbeit  und 
Handwerk  im  Talmud,”  by  Dr.  S.  Meyer  ;  the 
articles  ”  Besitz  und  Arbeitsfhhigkeit  der 
uden,”  by  Kohn ;  ”  Handwerk  unter  den 
uden,”  by  Rappoport  and  Wolf  in  Werthei¬ 
mer’s  “Jahrbuch  fUr  Israeliten,”  Vienna, 
1856:  and  the  articles  “Ackerbau”  and 

**  Handwerk  ”  in  Hamburger's  “  Real-Ency- 
clopitdie  fUr  Bibel  und  Talmud.” 

f  In  his  lecture  delivered  before  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  Munich  on  the  25th  of  July  last 


the  countries  outside  Europe.  Sir  A. 
H.  Layard  met  with  Jewish  shepherds 
in  Kurdistan,  who  pastured  their  flocks 
on  the  hills  of  Baschkala,  as  their  fa¬ 
thers  had  done  before  them.  In  South 
Arabia  the  chief  mechanical  trades, 
such  as  those  of  armorers,  masons, 
weavers,  dyers,  smiths,  and  metal  work¬ 
ers,  are  entirely  in  their  hands,  since  the 
Moslem  inhabitants  despise  artisans,  and 
look  upon  handicraft  as  a  pursuit  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  free  Bedouins.*  The 
same  holds  good  of  the  Jews  in  Persia, 
who  are  silk  spinners,  glass  polishers, 
and  manufacturers  of  chemicals,  and 
who,  it  may  be  added,  also  practise  in 
large  numbers  as  physicians,  f 

The  question  will  naturally  be  asked. 
How  is  it  that  in  those  countries  where 
all  restrictions  have  been  removed,  the 
Jew  does  not  devote  himself  with  greater 
eagerness  to  mechanical  occupations  ? 
One  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  children  preferentially  follow 
the  calling  of  their  parents.  But  the 
main  cause  is  probably  that,  being 
obliged  by  the  dictates  of  his  religion 
to  rest  on  the  seventh  day,  the  Jew  is 
practically  debarred  from  entering  upon 
those  occupations  in  which  journeymen 
are  employed.  He  is  compelled  to  re¬ 
sort  to  trades  in  which  piece-work  is 
possible;  and  in  which  he  can  takes  his 
work  home  with  him,  so  that  on  the 
Sunday  he  may  make  up  for  the  lost 
Saturday.  This  accounts  for  the  pre¬ 
ponderating  number  of  Jewish  tailors, 
cap  and  shoemakers,  such  trades  per¬ 
mitting  piece-work,  and  not  being 
necessarily  associative.  On  referring  to 
the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
for  the  Relief  of  Jewish  Poor,  it  will  be 
seen  how  strenuously  the  managers  of 
that  institution  labor  to  wean  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  from  hawking  and  coster- 
mongering  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
large  numbers  of  youths  are  being  con¬ 
tinually  apprenticed  to  every  available 
form  of  handicraft.  J 

•  Maltzen’s  “  SUdarabien,”  pp.  t73  seq. 

f  Polak’s  “  Persien.” 

f  During  the  last  six  months  the  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians  has  apprenticed  hoys  to 
the  following  trades,  exhibiting  rather  a  wide 
range  of  industry  :  Bag  -  makers,  bedding 
manufacturers,  bookbinders,  cabinet-makers, 
copperplate  printers  and  engravers,  diamond 
setters,  furriers,  fretworkers,  gashtters,  plumb¬ 
ers,  harness  •  makers,  ivory  and  hardware 
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But  the  list  of  indictments  against  us 
is  not  yet  exhausted.  Our  opponent 
taunts  us  with  being  a  vagrant  race, 
with  leading  a  wandering  life,  a  home¬ 
less  existence.  VVas  ever  more  heartless 
gibe  flung  at  a  defenceless  race  ?  What 
is  our  mediaeval  history  other  than  a 
mournful  record  of  our  banishment  and 
expatriation  ? — measures  which  the  pro¬ 
fessor  seeks  to  justify.  And  yet  he  re¬ 
proaches  us  —  driven  to  wander — with 
being  wanderers.  Should,  then,  all  our 
ancestors  have  thrust  the  dagger  into 
their  breast,  or  plunged  themselves  into 
the  foaming  waves  ?  Or  should  they 
have  betrayed  their  holiest  trust  and 
hypocritically  avowed  their  acquiescence 
in  a  faith  to  which  their  heart  and  intel¬ 
lect  refused  credence  ?  The  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  Jew,  where  he  is  de¬ 
graded,  owes  his  degradation  to  the  acts 
of  his  oppressors.  The  usurer  who  be¬ 
came  one  by  being  excluded  from  every 
honorable  occupation,  might  well  retort 
u{X)n  his  revilers  : 

"  The  villainy  you  teach  me  I  will  execute.”  * 

Can  we  be  surprised  that  the  Jew  ad¬ 
dicted  himself  to  commercial  pursuits 
when  this  was  the  only  mode  of  main¬ 
taining  wife  and  children  ;  that  he  be¬ 
came  over-fond  of  amassing  wealth, 
when  gold  became  the  only  nteans  by 
which  he  could  buy  safety  and  tolera¬ 
tion  ?  Can  it  be  a  matter  of  wonder  to 
us,  that  in  many  instances  he  did  be¬ 
come  abject  and  cringing,  when  the  iron 
hand  of  bigotry  tried  to  crush  all  his 
attempts  at  mental  and  social  elevation, 
when  the  soul-chilling  venom  of  con¬ 
tempt,  the  “  oppression  that  maketh  the 
wise  man  mad,"  gnawed  at  his  heart  and 
cowed  his  nobler  nature  ?  And  even 
then  he  was  not  altogether  crushed.  He 
strove  manfully,  and  strove  not  in  vain, 
to  preserve  those  lofty  aspirations  that 
were  inseparable  from  the  memory  of 
his  former  greatness.  Even  then  he  re¬ 
mained  very  different  from  what  his  op¬ 
pressors  latored  to  render  him  and  his 
detractors  would  fain  make  him  appear. 
Even  then  he  was  distinguished  by  many 
virtues  to  which  impartial  writers  have 
borne  a  not  unwilling  tribute.  Professor 


turners,  jewellers,  lithoftraphic  draughtsmen, 
printers  in  colors,  scientific  instrument  makers 
tinplate  workers,  upholsterers,  wood  engravers. 
*  ”  Merchant  of  Venice,”  act  iii.  sc.  i. 


Dullinger,  in  the  lecture  already  cited, 
lays  great  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  re¬ 
sults  of  vital  statistics  are  in  the  highest 
degree  favorable  to  the  Israelites.  He 
adds,  that  in  most  countries  the  number 
of  criminals  among  them  is  altogether 
disproportionate.  Their  ancient  virtues, 
industry  and  thrift,  temperance  and  con¬ 
tinence,  and  their  consequent  well- 
ordered  and  affectionate  family  life,  the 
reverence  of  children  for  their  parents, 
and  their  tender  help  to  the  poor — all 
these  lovable  traits,  which  contributed 
so  largely  to  save  the  people  from  utter 
destruction  in  the  bitter  days  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  have  happily  not  yet  de¬ 
parted  from  them.  And  while  warning 
his  contemporaries  against  the  dangers 
of  blind  hatred,  which  is  twice  cursed, 
degrading  him  who  fosters  it,  and  embit¬ 
tering  him  against  whom  it  is  directed, 
he  proclaims  as  his  motto  the  words  of 
Antigone  : 

”  My  nature  leads  to  love  where  others  love. 
Not  hate  where  others  hate.” 

But  the  nature  of  the  writer  with 
whom  I  am  at  present  dealing  is  cast  in 
a  sterner  mould.  He  can  see  naught  in 
the  Jews  but  what  is  blameworthy.  He 
places  them  on  a  par  with  the  Cahorsins* 
and  the  Gipsies.  Gipsies  they  possibly 
would  have  become  had  it  not  been  for 
the  saving  effect  of  their  faith,  their 
Bible,  and  their  literature.  But  unfor¬ 
tunately  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  instead  of 
preparing  himself  for  writing  on  the 
Jewish  question  by  a  diligent  perusal  of 
the  works  of  Zunz,  Graetz,  Kayserling, 
and  others,  as  did  the  author  of  ‘‘  Daniel 
Deronda,”  drew  his  inspiration  from 
some  of  the  anti-Semitic  pamphlets 
which  have  flooded  Germany,  fastened 
on  some  expression  hastily  jotted  down 
by  a  traveller  in  his  diary,  or  treated  as 
sober  fact  the  glowing  fancies  of  an  en¬ 
thusiast.  Had  he  made  the  needful  pre¬ 
paratory  studies,  he  would  probably  not 
have  penned  the  ludicrous  assertion  that 
the  character  of  Nathan  der  Weise  is  as 
fictitious  as  that  of  the  Eastern  Sages  of 


*  An  illustration  of  the  strange  perversity 
which  urges  some  writers  to  identify  all  money¬ 
lenders  with  Jews  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Brew¬ 
er’s  '*  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable,”  who 
says,  s.  V.  Cahors,  “In  the  thirteenth  century 
there  was  a  colony  of  Jewish  money-lenders 
settled  at  Cahors.”  This  assertion  is  quite  un¬ 
founded. 
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Voltaire.  Nathan  der  Weise  fictitious  ! 
Who  that  has  read  aught  of  German 
literature  does  not  know  that  in  this 
character  Lessing  strove  to  depict  his 
bosom  friend,  the  Jew,  Moses  Men¬ 
delssohn.  and  that  the  original  far  trans¬ 
cended  in  beauty  of  character  his 
dramatic  portraiture  ? 

He  might  also  perhaps  have  paused 
ere  he  quoted  approvingly  the  remark  of 
M.  Renan,  that  the  Jew  wished  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  nationality  without 
being  a  member  of  the  nation  or  bearing 
his  share  of  national  burdens.  One 
need  scarcely  expose  the  unhistorical 
character  of  this  statement,  as  it  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  known  that  the  Jews  have 
never  set  up  a  league  in  defiance  of  na¬ 
tional  law,  nor  refused  to  pay  taxes,  nor 
refrained  from  entering  military  service 
when  permitted  to  do  so.  But  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  one  or  two 
passages  written  by  M.  Renan  on  the 
subject  conceived  in  a  very  different 
spirit. 

“  Le  peuple  juif  n’a  point  d'^gal,  quand  il 
s'agit  de  donner  I’accent  et  le  charme  4  un 
id£al  dc  justice  et  de  vertus  domestiques.  .  .  . 
II  n’est  pas  d’esprit  clev6  qui  ne  doive  feprouver 
une  haute  sympathie  pour  une  race  dont  le  role 
en  ce  monde  a  £t6  si  extraordinaire,  qu'on  ne 
peut  en  aucune  fa9on  concevoir  ce  qu'eut  £t6 
i’histoire  de  I’esp^ce  humaine  si  un  hasard  eht 
arret6  les  destin^  de  cette  petite' tribu.”  * 

Similarly,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
quote  authorities  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith’s  views,  and  in  support 
of  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Lucien  Wolf, 
of  the  Crusades  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
brutal  acts  which  disgraced  many  of 
those  who  engaged  in  these  expeditions, 
however  high  the  motives  may  have  been 
which  inspired  the  leaders  at  the  outset. 
Mr.  L.  O.  Pike  is  not  ”  a  Jew  of  the 
Talmud  and  the  Stock  Exchange  yet 
he  writes  as  follows  concerning  the  Cru¬ 
sades  : 

"  The  forces  which  had  received  a  plenary 
indulgence  for  all  crimes,  and  which  had  been 
excit^  to  more  than  ordinary  ferocity  by  the 
language  of  preachers,  commonly  displayed 
the  cruelty  without  the  discipline  of  brigands. 
If  they  h^  devoted  themseives  to  the  seivice 
of  God,  they  convinced  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  on  their  line  of  march  that  they  had 
ceased  to  respect  the  laws  of  man.  They  con* 
sidered  themselves  privileged  to  gratify  every 
wish  and  every  lust  as  it  arose.  They  recog- 


•  “  L’Eglise  chr6tienne.”  Paris,  1879,  pp. 
237  and  256. 


nized  no  rights  of  property,  they  felt  no  grati¬ 
tude  for  hospitality,  and  they  possessed  no 
sense  of  honor.  •They  violated  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  their  hosts  when  they  were  kindly 
treated,  they  devastated  the  lands  of  friends 
whom  they  had  converted  into  enemies,  they 
resorted  to  wanton  robbery  and  destruction  in 
revenge  for  calamities  which  they  had  brought 
upon  themselves.  They  believed  that  they 
proved  their  superiority  to  Mahommedaiis  by 
slaughtering  the  defenceless  Jews  ;  and  this 
was  the  only  exploit  in  which  the  first  divisions 
of  the  Crusaders  could  boast  of  success.’*  * 

The  professor  justifies  the  terrible 
outbreaks  which  took  place  throughout 
the  country  at  the  coronation  of  the  first 
Richard  on  the  ground  that  some 
wealthy  Hebrews  had  been  guilty  of  in¬ 
truding  into  Westminster  Abbey.  To 
this  it  may  be  rejoined  that  two  contem¬ 
porary  chroniclers,  and  a  Jewish  au¬ 
thority,  Rabbi  Ephraim  of  Bonn,  assign 
the  rising  to  another  cause — to  the  insult 
passed  upon  the  Jews  by  Baldwin, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  directed 
that  the  deputation  that  had  come  to  the 
palace  to  do  homage  to  the  king  should 
not  be  admitted.!  But,  granted  that 
some  of  the  Jews  incautiously  ventured 
into  the  Abbey  contrary  to  royal  com¬ 
mand,  surely  such  an  indiscretion  can¬ 
not  palliate  the  terrible  barbarities  that 
ensued. 

The  “  Chronicle  of  Jocelin  de  Brake- 
lond”  is  quoted  to  give  an  illustration  of 
the  prodigious  usance  by  which  the  debt 
of  a  Hebrew  money-lender  might  grow, 
and  the  unwary  reader  is  left  to  infer 
that  Jews  alone  sinned  as  exacting 
money-lenders.  Yet  on  the  second  page 
of  the  "  Chronicle”  we  meet  with  the 
statement,  “  Unde  contigit  quod  quilibet 
obedientiarius,  .  .  .  debito  se  obli- 
garet  tarn  Judah  quam  Christianh  pro 
voluntate  sua.”  Carlyle,  too,  who  in 
his  “  Past  and  Present”  so  picturesque¬ 
ly  reproduces  the  old  monk’s  note-book, 
mentions  repeatedly  that  Abbot  Samson 
sought  to  be  delivered  from  the  raven¬ 
ing  flight  of  Jew  and  Christian  creditors 
that  were  about  him,  and  quotes  the 
words,  “  You  cannot  stir  abroad  but 
Jews  and  Christians  pounce  upon  you 
with  unsettled  bonds.” 

The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  in  1290  is 
justified  by  the  professor  by  the  state- 

*  “  History  of  Crime  in  England,”  by  Luke 
Owen  Pike,  vol.  i.,  p.  104. 

f  See  Graetz’s  ”  Geschichte  der  Juden,”  vol. 
vi.,  p.  259. 
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merit  that  the  English  people  had  never 
invited  the  Jews  to  Engljind.  I  fail  to 
perceive  how  this  plea  extenuates  the 
guilt  of  the  banishment,  seeing  that  as 
“the  king’s  chattels”  they  had  been 
specially  assured  of  royal  protection  ; 
and,  as  Mr.  J.  R.  Green  proves  in  his 
“  History  of  the  English  People,”  they 
had,  at  all  events,  in  the  earlier  period 
of  their  settlement  been  beneficial  to 
the  nation  at  large.  Nor  does  a  word 
of  sympathy  escape  the  writer  for  the 
Jews  of  Spain,  who  endured  the  sore 
pang  of  banishment  rather  than  abandon 
their  faith.  In  a  far  different  spirit 
does  Prescott  write  of  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  act  of  self-devotion  by  a  whole 
people  for  conscience’  sake. 

“  They  were  to  go  forth  as  exiles  from  the 
land  of  their  birth  ;  the  land  where  all  whom 
they  ever  loved  had  lived  or  died  ;  the  land, 
not  so  much  of  their  adoption,  as  of  inheritance  : 
which  had  been  the  home  of  their  ancestors  for 
centuries,  and  with  whose  prosperity  and  glory 
they  were  of  course  as  intimately  associated  as 
was  any  ancient  Spaniard.  They  were  to  be 
cast  out  helpless  and  defenceless,  with  a  brand 
of  infamy  set  on  them,  among  nations  who  had 
always  held  them  in  derision  and  hatred.”  * 

The  professor  is  altogether  at  fault 
when  he  deals  with  contemporaneous 
history.  With  his  characteristic  love  of 
paradox  he  lays  down  the  startling  prop¬ 
osition  that  the  number  of  Jews  in  any 
country  is  nearly  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
national  well-being.  I  may  at  once  re¬ 
fer  to  the  instance  of  the  country  just 
named,  and  inquire  whether  it  is  not 
notorious  that  Spain  even  to  this  day 
suffers  from  the  loss  of  the  intelligence, 
mechanical  skill,  and  general  resources 
of  its  Jewish  subjects.  Hence,  those 
statesmen  most  solicitous  for  its  welfare 
are  now  promoting  the  re-introduction 
of  the  Hebrew  element  into  the  Penin¬ 
sula.  It  is  quite  true  that  our  people 
abound  in  Hungary.  But  we  have  yet 
to  learn  that  the  Transleithan  monarchy 
is  in  a  state  of  wretchedness  caused  by 
its  Jewish  inhabitants.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  Franz  von  Lbher  f  states  that, 
without  them,  landed  property  would 
be  entirely  depreciated  in  value  and  in¬ 
dustry  paralyzed.  Ireland,  unhappily, 
cannot  be  described  as  one  of  the  sound- 


*  Prescott’s  “  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,”  vol. 
ii.  p.  124. 

f  ”  Die  Magyaren  und  andre  Ungarn,”  p. 
201. 


est  and  healthiest  of  communities,  yet  it 
numbers  very  few  Jews — fewer  than 
Scotland.  Holland  is  passed  over  in 
discreet  silence  ;  yet  in  this  prosperous 
and  well-ordered  country  the  Jews  bear 
as  large  a  proportion  to  the  general  popu¬ 
lation  as  in  Germany.  These  instances 
will  surely  suffice  to  show  that  the  prop¬ 
osition  laid  down  by  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  is  a  glaring  illustration  of  the 
logical  fallacy,  non  causa  pro  causd. 

I  have  yet  to  advert  to  the  Judaeopho- 
bia  existing  among  certain  sections  of  the 
population  of  Germany.  Professor  G. 
Smith  traces  this  antipathy  to  the  re¬ 
awakening  of  national  life.  Professor 
Mommsen,  who  assuredly  speaks  with 
greater  authority  on  this  theme,  brands 
it  as  “  a  monster  bred  of  national  feel¬ 
ing  run  wild”  (“  eine  Missgeburt  des 
irregeleiteten  nationalen  Gefiihls”).  The 
sentiment  is  probably  due  to  a  variety 
of  causes.  When  cherished  by  the 
agnostic  or  atheist,  it  may  probably  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  Judaism  is 
the  archetype  of  the  religious  principle 
which  he  abhors.  Thus  the  Jew  of 
Germany  has,  in  our  day,  to  bear  the 
brunt  not  only  of  the  odium  theologicum, 
but  also  of  the  odium  anti-theologicum. 
But  there  is  also  the  economic  cause. 
The  bureaucrat  of  Germany  whose 
salary  is  a  mere  pittance  ;  the  Junker 
who  regards  commerce  and  industry  with 
disdain,  and  who  eats  up  his  patrimony 
in  the  morning  of  life  ;  the  small  trader 
who,  through  lack  of  energy  and  indus¬ 
try,  misses  his  chance  —  all  these  are 
filled  with  envy  at  the  Jew,  who  by  his 
self-denying  thrift  when  young,  his  in¬ 
exhaustible  energy,  his  capacity  for 
work,  and  his  commercial  skill,  achieves 
success,  and  is  enabled  in  the  evening 
of  life  to  live  on  a  scale  of  luxury  which 
to  them  is  unattainable.  Now,  I  will 
readily  admit  that  the  Jews  of  Germany 
(and  possibly  of  other  countries)  are  not 
free  from  a  certain  love  of  ostentation 
and  fondness  for  superfluous  finery. 
Yet  purse-pride  and  money-arrogance 
are  characteristics  of  the  parvenu  of 
every  creed, whether  he  be  a  Sir  Gorgius 
Midas  or  a  gentleman  of  Semitic  extrac¬ 
tion.  It  takes  time  for  the  gold  fresh 
from  the  fiery  furnace  of  success  to  quiet 
down  to  the  sober  beauty  of  vieil  or.  It 
would,  however,  be  a  monstrous  injus¬ 
tice  to  assert  that  it  is  only  in  the  race 
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for  wealth  that  the  Jew  seeks  to  com¬ 
pete  with  his  Christian  neighbor.  The 
most  rabid  Judseophobe  will  readily  ad* 
init  that  there  is  hardly  one  small  town 
in  Germany  without  its  Jewish  physi¬ 
cian,  and  that  there  is  no  university 
which  has  not  more  than  its  due  pro¬ 
portion  of  professorial  chairs  occupied 
by  Hebrews.  Nor  can  he  deny  the  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  by  that  high-minded  poli¬ 
tician  Lasker,  the  value  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  Traube  to  medical  science,  the 
importance  of  the  studies  of  Benfey,  one 
of  Germany’s  best  Sanskrit  scholars,  and 
the  profound  learning  of  such  men  as 
Bernays,  Steinthal,  and  Lazarus.  The 
solution  of  the  Jewish  question  in  Ger¬ 
many  may  then  with  safety  be  left  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  intelligence  and  good 
sense  of  the  men  of  light  and  leading 
among  the  great  Teutonic  nation.  The 
Christian,  finding  that  the  Jew  has 
gained  his  position  by  his  superior  dili¬ 
gence,  skill,  and  energy,  will,  instead  of 
sneering  at  work  and  trade,  seek  to 
labor  with  equal  diligence,  equal  skill, 
and  equal  energy,  and  while  competing 
with  him  in  every  field,  commercial,  pro¬ 
fessional,  and  political,  will  yet  live  with 
him  (as  is  happily  the  case  in  England, 
France,  Austria,  and  Holland)  on  terms 
of  amity  and  good  fellow-citizenship. 
And  the  time  is  probably  not  far  distant 
when  Germany  will  regard  the  Jew-bait- 
ing  as  a  hideous  nightmare,  which,  dur¬ 
ing  ^  period  of  political  dentition,  dis¬ 
turbed  her  for  a  brief  while  ;  when  she 
will  subscribe  to  the  scathing  verdict 
passed  upon  it  by  her  future  emperor, 
that  it  is  a  blot  and  stain  upon  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with 
equal  hopefulness  concerning  the  anti- 
Jewish  agitation  which  during  the  past 
seven  months  has  been  raging  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  Adverting  to  the  persecutions 
which  the  hapless  Jews  endured  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Spain  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  says  complacently, 
“  All  these  horrors  now’  belong  com¬ 
pletely  to  the  past.”  Would  that  it 
were  so  !  Some  few  scanty  notices 
have  occasionally  appeared  in  the  public 
press  respecting  certain  outrages  perpe¬ 
trated  upon  the  Jews  of  Southern  Rus¬ 
sia.  But  I  am  certain  that  the  general 
public  has  but  the  dimmest  conception, 
if  any,  of  the  magnitude  and  intensity 


of  the  barbarities  recently  inflicted  by 
an  infuriated  mob  upon  an  unoffending 
population.  1  would  fain  not  dwell  at 
length  upon,  and  yet  cannot  pass  over 
in  silence,  the  heart-rending  atrocities 
enacted,  between  April  and  July  last,  in 
Kieff,  Elizabethgrad,  Ekaterinoslaw, 
Alexanderowsk,  and  numerous  other 
towns  and  villages,  when  defenceless 
men  were  killed  or  dangerously  wound¬ 
ed,  tender  women  outraged  by  vile 
ruffians,  infants  flung  from  the  casements 
into  the  streets  below.  In  Kieff  twenty- 
two  married  women  and  three  maidens 
were  dishonored  by  savage  troops  ;  ten 
women  died  from  the  effects  of  fright 
and  outrage  ;  four  men  were  killed.  At 
Smiela  twelve  men  were  killed,  and 
twenty-two  wounded.  In  Elizabethgrad 
whole  streets  of  houses  in  the  Jewish 
quarter  were  literally  razed  to  the 
ground,  all  the  Jewish  residences  were 
sacked,  all  the  shops  plundered  :  and 
these  scenes  were  repeated  throughout  a 
great  part  of  the  towns  of  Southern  Rus¬ 
sia  where  Jews  reside.  But  a  few  weeks 
since  the  riots  were  renewed  in  Balbiri- 
shok,  in  the  government  of  Suwolk.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  one  man  was  killed  and  twenty 
seriously  wounded  ;  the  synagogue  and 
school  were  demolished  ;  shops  de¬ 
stroyed  and  pillaged.*  In  fact,  the 
various  riots  were  accompanied  by  mur¬ 
ders,  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural,  by  an 
utter  disregard  for  sex  and  age,  by  such 
abominable  acts  of  lust  and  lawlessness 
that  I  am  justified  in  regarding  them  as 
a  counterpart  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities. 
Nor  can  these  barbarous  persecutions 
be  considered  as  only  local  outbreaks. 
The  Hebrews  resident  in  Western  Rus¬ 
sia  have  also  suffered  from  the  whole¬ 
sale  burning  of  their  houses  and  prop¬ 
erty,  the  work  of  incendiaries.  In 
Minsk  nearly  8000  inhabitants  have  lost 
their  all.  In  Koretz  thirty  people  per¬ 
ished  in  the  flames,  and  800  families 
have  been  rendered  homeless.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  misery  caused  by  these  disasters 
cannot  easily  be  gauged.  Newspapers 
and  private  correspondents  tell  us  of  the 
misery  endured  by  many  thousands  of 
families  during  the  summer  months  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  food,  cloth- 

*  The  above  facts  have  been  collected  from 
the  reports  in  the  daily  and  Jewish  newspapers, 
and  are  corroborated  by  private  letters  received 
from  trustworthy  correspondents. 
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ing,  and  shelter.  What,  then,  will  be 
their  sufferings  during  the  rigors  of  a 
Russian  winter  ?  Authentic  information 
has  been  received  from  an  eye-witness, 
now  in  London,  that  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  Russian  frontier,  in  Austrian 
Brody,  10,000  refugees  are  now,  as  I 
write,  huddled  in  cellars  and  in  the 
snow-covered  streets,  imploring  to  be 
sent  to  more  hospitable  lands.  The 
Jews  of  Great  Britain  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  l>e- 
stirred  themselves  to  relieve  the  immedi¬ 
ate  necessities  of  the  victims ;  but  all 
efforts  are  insignificant  in  the  face  of 
such  gigantic  evils,  though  in  this  work 
they  have  been  and  are  still  being  hu¬ 
manely  aided  by  their  Christian  breth¬ 
ren.  This,  however,  is  but  a  mere  tem¬ 
porary  palliative.  The  condition  of  the 
Jews  of  Russia  is  still  grave  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  as  they  are  in  continual  appre¬ 
hension  of  a  recurrence  of  these  out¬ 
rages.  We  will  not,  we  cannot,  but  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Russian  Government  re¬ 
gards  these  riots  with  disapproval.  In¬ 
deed,  in  many  instances  the  ringleaders 
have  been  punished,  and  Commissions 
have  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  of  the  outbreaks,  which  those  best 
acquainted  with  the  subject  believe  to 
be  due  to  the  restrictive  laws  and  legis¬ 
lative  disabilities  that  make  the  Jews  as 
Pariahs  and  targets  for  every  manner  of 
insult  and  injury. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Russian  press  has  defended 
these  persecutions  on  the  ground  that 
the  Jews  ply  trades  injurious  to  the  rest 
of  the  population.  The  value  of  this 
defence  might  easily  be  tested  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  statistics.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  many  of  the  provinces  of  Central  Rus¬ 
sia  Jews  are  not  allowed  to  settle.  Yet 
it  will  be  found  that,  for  example, 
among  the  Mujiks  in  the  government  of 
Suratow,  where  there  are  only  sixty-four 
Jews  among  a  population  of  1,725,478, 
there  is  no  less  wretchedness,  no  less 
dram-drinking,  than  in  the  provinces  of 
Grodno  and  Mohilew,  where  the  Jews 
form  respectively  thirteen  and  fifteen  |>er 
cent  of  the  entire  population.*  It  is 
quite  contrary  to  fact  to  state  that  the 
Jews  of  Russia  are  exclusively  pedlers. 


•  My  authority  for  these  figures  is  Peter- 
mann’s  **  Mittheilungen,”  1877. 


hawkers,  and  money-lenders.  Among 
five  hundred  refugees  from  Brody  who 
recently  passed  through  Liverpool  on 
their  way  to  the  United  States,  there 
was  not  a  single  money-lender.  The 
majority  of  them  were  blacksmiths, 
bricklayers,  masons,  joiners,  saddlers, 
tinkers,  locksmiths,  plumbers,  painters, 
shoemakers,  tailors,  and  agricultural 
laborers  ;  about  twenty  per  cent  were 
petty  traders,  and  ten  per  cent  broken- 
down  shopkeepers  and  merchants  who 
had  lost  their  all.*  NearGulaipol  there 
is  a  Jewish  agricultural  colony  compris¬ 
ing  about  five  hundred  families  ;  and 
though  these  poor  tillers  of  the  soil 
could  surely  not  be  charged  with  ex¬ 
ploitation,  yet  they  were  not  allowed  to 
escape  unscathed. f  At  Kischinew  (the 
principal  town  of  Bessarabia)  there  is  a 
flourishing  trade  school,  where  Hebrew 
lads  are  trained  to  be  carpenters,  black¬ 
smiths,  machinists,  and  cabinet-makers. 
Russia  has  its  Brassey  in  the  Israelite 
Poliakoff,  the  well-known  railway  con¬ 
tractor  ;  its  Titus  Salt  in  the  Jew  Brod¬ 
sky,  the  largest  cultivator  of  the  beetroot 
and  the  largest  sugar  refiner.  Such  men 
add  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and 
stimulate  industrial  energy. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  Jews 
of  Russia  are  immaculate,  that  instances 
do  not  occur  in  which  they  seek  to  evade 
the  restrictive  laws  which  hamper  them 
on  all  sides.  In  1846,  when  stringent 
ukases  had  been  issued  against  them. 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore  went  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  besought  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
to  extend  to  them  the  Imperial  protec¬ 
tion.  “  They  shall  have  it  if  they  re¬ 
semble  you,”  was  the  Czar’s  character¬ 
istic  reply.  Can  it  be  expected  that  a 
people  exposed  to  every  kind  of  degrada¬ 
tion  for  centuries  can  grow  in  a  day  or 
even  in  a  generation  into  a  community 
of  Montefiores  ? 

The  wretched  condition  of  the  Jewish 
population  of  Russia,  numbering  above 
three  million  souls,  and  the  inability  of 
their  brethren  here  and  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope  to  help  them  efficiently,  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  commentary  on  the  powerful  politi¬ 
cal  influence  with  which  the  Jews  of 


*  Jewish  Chronicle,  November  ii,  1881. 
f  An  interesting  account  of  this  colony  is 
given  in  the  Jewish  World ol  September  16  and 
23,  1881. 
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Europe  are  credited  in  certain  quarters. 
We  can  only  appeal  to  the  sense  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  humanity  which  we  hope  ani¬ 
mates  the  Russian  Government,  and 
without  which  it  can  never  aspire  to 
maintain  a  position  in  the  concert  of 
civilized  States.  We  can  only  implore 
the  Czar  to  abrogate  every  restrictive 
measure  by  which  his  loyal  Jewish  sub¬ 
jects  are  hampered,  to  repeal  every  op¬ 
pressive  law  which  interferes  with  the 
freedom  of  domicile  and  hinders  them 
from  earning  an  honest  subsistence.  We 
can  but  call  upon  our  own  countrymen 
to  influence  public  opinion  in  Russia. 
The  Russian  people  is  powerfully  swayed 
by  the  utterances  of  free  England. 
Only  a  few  weeks  since,  the  Nouve 
Vremya  reproduced  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith’s 
view  of  the  Jewish  question,  and  pointed 
out  exultingly  that  England  shared  its 
anti-Jewish  proclivities.  I  am  certain 


that  every  right-minded  Englishman  will 
indignantly  repudiate  such  an  assertion. 
How  was  the  great  heart  of  Britain 
stirred  to  its  depth,  when  our  present 
prime  minister  recounted  the  sufferings 
of  the  Neapolitan  prisoners  and  the 
woes  of  the  Bulgarian  victims  !  Surely 
her  sorrow  and  sympathy  will  be  none 
the  less  keen  because  the  ruin  and  dis¬ 
honor,  the  misery  and  the  terror,  have 
now  fallen  upon  the  Jew  I  Among  the 
noblest  qualities  of  England  is  her  in¬ 
tense  love  of  fair  play,  the  generosity 
with  which  she  has  ever  championed  the 
cause  of  the  persecuted  and  oppressed 
of  every  race  and  creed.  And  this 
may  be  averred  without  exaggeration, 
that  no  community  has  ever  stood  in 
greater  need  of  sympathy  and  justice 
than  the  poor,  downtrodden,  panic- 
stricken,  helpless  Jews  of  Russia. — The 
Nineteenth  Century. 
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RULE  OF  LIFE. 

WouLDST  thou  be  a  happy  liver. 

Let  the  past  be  past  for  ever  ! 

Fret  not,  when  prigs  and  pedants  bore  you  ; 

Enjoy  the  good  that’s  set  before  you  ; 

But  chiefly  hate  no  man  ;  the  rest 

Leave  thou  to  God,  who  knows  what’s  best. 

LIFE  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MANHOOD. 

A  noble  man  may  to  a  narrow  sphere 
Not  owe  his  training.  In  his  country  he 
And  in  the  world  must  learn  to  be  at  home. 

And  bear  both  praise  and  blame,  and  by  long  proof 
Of  contest  and  collision  nicely  know 
Himself  and  others, — not  in  solitude. 

Cradling  his  soul  in  dreams  of  fair  conceit. 

A  foe  will  not,  a  true  friend  dare  not,  spare  him  ; 
And  thus  in  strife  of  well-tried  powers  he  grows. 

Feels  what  he  is,  and  feels  himself  a  man. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  MEN. 

No  man  fears  men,  but  he  who  knows  them  not ; 

And  he  who  shuns  them  may  not  hope  to  know  them. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  LIFE. 

Use  well  the  moment ;  what  the  hour 
Brings  for  thy  use  is  in  thy  power  ; 

And  what  thou  best  canst  understand. 

Is  just  the  thing  lies  nearest  to  thy  hand. 
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PATIENCE. 

Nay,  don’t  lose  heart ;  small  men  and  mighty  nations, 
Have  learned  a  great  deal  when  they  practise  patience. 

LIES. 

Would  you  tell  lies  to  cheat  the  people  ?  No  ! 

I’m  a  plain  man,  and  tell  you  plainly — No  ! 

But  if  you  will  tell  lies,  cut  a  broad  slice 
With  a  free  hand,  and  don’t  be  over-nice  ! 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 

My  friend,  your  golden  age  is  gone, 

But  good  men  still  can  bring  it  back  again  ; 

Rather,  if  I  must  speak  the  truth.  I’ll  say 
The  golden  age  of  which  the  poet  sings 
In  flattering  phrase,  this  age  at  no  time  was 
On  Earth  one  whit  more  than  it  is  to-day  ; 

And.  if  it  ever  was,  ’twas  only  so. 

As  all  good  men  can  bring  it  back  to-morrow. 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 

’Tis  no  doubt  pleasant 
Ourselves  with  our  own  selves  to  occupy. 

Were  but  the  profit  equal  to  the  pleasure. 

Inwardly  no  man  can  his  inmost  self 

Discern  ;  the  gauge  that  from  himself  he  takes 

Measures  him  now  too  small,  and  now  too  great. 

Only  in  man  man  knows  himself,  and  only 
Life  teaches  each  man  what  each  man  is  worth. 

QUARRELS. 

When  two  men  quarrel,  who  owns  the  coolest  head 
Is  most  to  blame. 


GOOD  SOCIETY. 

Reader. 

What  means  this  rabble  of  low  people  here — 

Quack  doctor,  juggler,  beggar,  gondolier  ? 

Hast  seen  no  good  society,  that  you 

Should  waste  good  verse  on  such  uncultured  crew  ? 

Poet. 

Oh  yes  !  your  good  society,  in  the  mint 

Of  courts  ’tis  coined,  and  very  well  I  know  it  ; 

So  fine  and  featureless,  it  leaves  no  hint 
For  smallest  touch  of  nature  to  a  poet. 

SELF-LIMITATION. 

The  smallest  man  may  be  complete,  if  he  confine  his  activity  within  the  nat¬ 
ural  range  of  his  capacities  and  dexterities  ;  but  even  supierior  talents  will  be 
obscured,  defeated,  and  destroyed,  if  this  indispensable  instinct  of  self-limitation 
is  wanting.  Mistakes  arising  from  this  defect  will  come  more  and  more  to  the 
front  in  modem  times  ;  for  who  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  an  age, 
living  under  the  stimulus  of  a  constant  high  pressure,  and  the  excitement  of  a 
hot-spurred  progression  ? 
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THE  WORLD,  AND  HOW  TO  USE  IT. 

Live  with  the  world  whoso  has  nerve 
To  make  the  world  his  purpose  serve  ; 

But,  if  you  leave  your  lofty  level 
To  do  the  world’s  vile  command, 

You  were  as  well  to  let  the  devil 
Keep  all  your  gear  in  hand. 

CONSCIENCE  AND  ACTION. 

The  man  of  action  has  no  conscience  in  the  moment  of  action  ;  only  the  ob¬ 
server  passes  a  severe  judgment. 


PROPHETS. 

Who  spouts  his  message  to  the  wilderness 
Lightens  his  soul,  and  feels  one  burden  less  : 

But  to  the  people  preach,  and  you  will  find 
They’ll  pay  you  back  with  thanks  ill  to  your  mind. 

MONUMENTS. 

The  marble  bears  his  name,  and  tells  his  story. 

But  you’ll  forgive  me,  if  I  hint  the  truth  : 

You  gild  the  monument  in  honest  sooth. 

Not  for  his  honor,  but  for  your  own  glory. 

ENVY. 

Envy  must  be  :  e’en  let  her  feed  her  grudge  ! 

Truth  will  shine  out,*  when  time  shall  be  the  judge  ; 
’Tis  an  old  use  that  hath  been,  and  will  be. 

That  where  the  sun  his  liberal  light  may  throw. 

The  heat  comes  with  it,  and  the  grass  will  grow. 

YOUTH. 

Who  may  be  proud  ?  the  young  :  for  why  ?  the  pride 
Of  life  is  theirs,  and  Time  is  on  their  side. 

DIVIDE  ET  IMPERA. 

Divide  and  rule,  the  politician  cries  ; 

Unite  and  lead,  is  watchword  of  the  wise. 

SLANDER. 

Go  north  and  south  on  German  ground. 

Eastward  and  westward  wander. 

Two  nasty  things  you’ll  find  abound — 
Tobacco-smoke,  and  slander. 

UTOPIA. 

Your  lazy  loon,  if  dainty  pigeons 
Up  to  his  mouth  well  roasted  Hew, 

He  would  not  taste  them,  no,  not  he. 

Unless  well  carved  and  served  up  too  ! 

New  Ssubs, — \ou  XXXV.,  Na  a  14 
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PERVERSITY. 

An  ill-starred  devil  is  the  man, 

Who  will  not  do  the  thing  he  can  ; 

And  what  he  can’t,  with  blind  ambition 
Will  do,  and  works  his  own  perdition. 

TO-DAY. 

To-day,  to-day,  only  show  valiant  face. 

And  you  have  gain^  a  hundred  days  of  grace. 

SOLITUDE  AND  SOCIETY. 

In  still  retreat  a  thoughtful  talent  thrives, 

But  in  the  stream  and  current  of  the  world 
The  character  grows  strong. 

SECRECY. 

Your  purpose  told  to  others,  is  your  own 
No  longer  ;  with  your  will  once  set  at  large 
Blind  accident  will  sport.  Who  would  command 
Mankind  must  hold  them  fast  by  swift  surprise. 

Nay,  more  ;  even  with  the  strongest  will  we  fail 
To  do  great  things,  crossed  by  a  thousand  wills 
With  petty  contradiction. 

RICHES. 

Every  one  who  knows  to  use  the  wealth  which  he  possesses,  has  enough  :  to 
be  wealthy  is  a  cumbrous  business,  unless  you  know  how  to  use  your  resources. 

GOD.  INNATE  IDEAS. 

There  is  a  universe  within. 

The  world  we  call  the  soul,  the  mind  : 

And  in  that  world  what  best  we  find 
We  stammer  forth,  and  think  no  sin 
To  call  it  God,  and  our  God,  and 
Give  heaven  and  earth  into  His  hand. 

And  fear  His  power,  and  search  His  plan 
Darkly,  and  love  Him,  when  we  can. 

THE  INFINITE. 

Wouldst  thou  with  thy  bounded  sight 
Make  survey  of  the  Infinite, 

Look  right  and  left,  and  everywhere. 

Into  the  finite — you’ll  find  it  there. 

TOLERATION. 

The  Pater  noster  is  a  goodly  prayer. 

That  helped  poor  sinners  out  of  many  a  scrape  : 

And  if  one  prays  it  nosier  Pater ^ 

Well,  let  it  help  him  in  that  shape  ! 
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FREEDOM. 

Man  was  not  born  to  say — /  will  be  free  ; 

No  higher  good  a  noble  man  may  wish, 

Than  with  a  loyal  heart  to  serve  a  prince 
Whom  he  respects  and  honors. 

OBEDIENCE. 

A  noble  master  all  may  well  obey 

Whose  word  convinces,  where  his  will  commands. 

ORIGINALITY. 

You’re  a  disciple  of  no  school, 

And  own  no  living  master’s  rule  ; 

Nor  have  dead  men  in  Greece  or  Rome 
Taught  you  things  better  learned  at  home  ; 

This  means,  if  I  am  not  mistaking — 

You’re  a  prime  fool  of  your  own  making. 

GOD. 

No  !  such  a  God  my  worship  may  not  win. 

Who  lets  the  world  about  his  finger  spin 
A  thing  extern  :  my  God  must  rule  within. 

And  whom  I  own  for  Father,  God,  Creator, 

Holds  nature  in  himself,  himself  in  nature  : 

And  in  his  kindly  arms  embraced,  the  Whole 
Doth  live  and  move  by  his  pervading  soul. 

THE  DIVINE  PROCEDURE. 

How  ? — when  ? — and  where  ? — the  gods  give  no  reply  ; 

What  they  will  do,  they  do  :  nor  heed  your  Why  ? 

THE  BIBLE. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  Bible  will  always  appear  to  us  more  beautiful,  the  more 
it  is  understood — that  is  to  say,  the  more  we  comprehend  that  every  word  in  it 
which  we  take  up  in  its  universal  significance,  and  apply  to  our  own  case,  had 
always  an  immediate  and  peculiar  application  connected  with  the  circumstances 
out  of  which  it  arose. 


CHANCE. 

'I'hat  which  in  the  enterprises  of  human  beings  transcends  all  calculation,  and 
which  is  apt  to  show  its  power  most  precisely  when  human  nature  is  lifting  itself 
most  proudly — what  men  call  chance — this  is  just  God,  who  in  this  incompre¬ 
hensible  way  invades  our  little  sphere  with  His  omnipotence,  and  disturbs  our 
grandest  plans,  by  the  intrusion  of  what  to  us  is  a  mere  trifle,  but  to  Him  is  part 
of  an  all-embracing  bond. 

GENUS  IRRITABILE  VATUM. 

I  know  him  well  ;  not  hard  is  he  to  know. 

Too  proud  to  mask  himself.  You  see  him  sink 
Into  himself,  as  if  he  held  the  world 
In  his  sole  bosom,  in  himself  complete 
A  compact  world,  and  all  around  him  else 
Vanished  in  blank  indifference.  It  may  rise 
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Or  fall  or  float  at  large,  no  whit  cares  he — 

When  lo  !  all  in  a  minute,  as  when  a  mine 
Fires  at  a  spark,  at  touch  of  joy  or  sorrow. 

Anger  or  whim,  he  breaks  into  a  flame  : 

And  then  what  he  would  grasp  must  own  his  hold. 
And  all  things  be  that  he  thinks  ought  to  be. 

And  in  a  moment  to  his  wish  must  rise 
What  for  long  years  in  the  slow  womb  of  time 
Needs  silent  preparation.  From  himself, 

He  with  ingenious  wilfulness  demands 
The  imi>ossible,  that  he  may  have  a  right 
To  ask  the  same  from  others.  He  would  bind 
The  two  ends  of  all  things  with  hasty  bond 
In  his  soul,  a  task  which  in  a  million  men 
One  may  achieve — and  Ag  is  not  the  man  ; 

But,  clutching  madly  at  the  stars,  he  falls 
Back  to  the  earth,  no  bigger  than  before. 

LIMITS  OF  HUMANITY. 

When  the  eternal 
Father  of  gods  and  men 
Soweth  with  kindly  hand 
Forth  from  the  rolling  clouds 
Lightnings  of  blessing 
Over  the  fields  of  Earth, 

Humbly,  then,  I  the  last 
Hem  of  his  garment  kiss. 

With  the  love  and  the  fear 
Of  a  child  in  my  breast. 

For  with  the  gods 

May  no  son  of  man  compare  : 

If  upward  he  soareth, 

Touching  with  head  sublime  ' 

Stars  that  eternal  shine. 

Nowhere  he  finds  there 
Place  for  his  foot  to  stand. 

And  with  him  freely 

Sport  there  the  birds  and  clouds. 

When  he  with  strong 
And  marrowy  bones  stands 
On  the  well-grounded 
Base  of  the  solid  earth. 

Not  even  then 

He  dares  with  the  oak  compare, 

Or  with  the  vine 

That  claipbers  around  its  trunk. 

Say  what  distinguisheth 
Gods  from  the  sons  of  men  ? 

They  are  as  waves 
That  rolling-on  waves  flow 
In  an  eternal  stream  ; 

Us  the  wave  lifteth. 

Us  the  wave  whelmeth. 

And  we  are  seen  no  more. 
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Small  is  the  ring 
That  claspeth  our  life  round  ; 
And  generations 
On  generations 
Coming  and  going, 

Add  link  to  link 
Of  an  infinite  chain. 

THE  VOCATION  OF  MAN. 

Noble  be  man, 

Friendly  and  good, 

For  goodness  alone 
Stamps  him  diverse 
From  all  the  creatures 
That  walk  the  earth. 

Hail  to  the  unknown 
Mightier  beings 
Whom  we  anticipate  ! 

What  in  the  human 
Typed  we  behold 
Leads  to  a  faith 
In  the  primal  Divine. 

For  Nature  knows 
No  feeling  for  man  ; 

The  sun  doth  shine 
On  the  bad  and  the  good  ; 

On  fair  and  on  foul 
With  indifferent  eye 
Look  moon  and  stars. 

Wind  and  water, 

Thunder  and  hail, 

Kush  on  their  path. 

And  with  hasty  clutch 
They  seize  as  they  pass 
This  one  and  that. 

Even  so  Fortune 
Blindly  seizes 
Now  the  light  locks 
Of  innocent  boyhood. 

Now  the  bald  crown 
Of  the  hoary  offender. 

Bound  by  eternal 
All-embracing 
Iron  decrees. 

We  must  accomplish 
Each  man  his  fated 
Circle  of  being. 

But  in  the  human 
Range  of  his  action 
Man,  like  a  god. 

May  achieve  the  impossible  ; 
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He  distinguishes, 

Chooses  and  judges, 

And  gives  to  the  moment 
The  stamp  of  endurance. 

He  alone 

Rewardeth  the  good, 

Chastiseth  the  bad. 

And  all  extravagant 
Random  endeavors 
Binds  with  the  bond 
Of  a  common  design. 

And  we  wisely 
Adore  the  Immortals, 

Deeming  them  brothered  ' 

With  what  is  most  human,  ' 

In  the  great  cosmos. 

Willing  and  working 
What  in  their  small  lives 
Men  may  achieve. 

The  noble  man 
Be  friendly  and  good. 

Shaping  unwearied 
The  useful,  the  right. 

Planting  before  us 
A  sensible  type 
Of  those  beings  unseen 
Whom  by  faith  we  divine  ! 

Blackwood' s  Magazine. 


GEORGE  COLMAN.  ELDER  AND  YOUNGER. 
BY  H.  BARTOR  BAKER. 


‘  I  HAVE  met  George  Colman  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  thought  him  extremely 
pleasant  and  convivial.  Sheridan’s 
humor,  or  rather  wit,  was  always  satur¬ 
nine,  and  sometimes  savage  ;  he  never 
laughed  (at  least,  that  /  saw — and  I 
watched  him),  but  Colman  did.  If  I 
had  to  choose,  and  could  not  have  both 
at  a  time,  I  should  say,  ‘  Let  me  begin 
,  the  evening  with  Sheridan,  and  finish  it 
with  Colman.’  Sheridan  for  dinner, 
Colman  for  supper  ;  Sheridan  for  claret 
or  port,  but  Colman  for  everything,  from 
the  Madeira  and  champagne  at  dinner, 
the  claret,  with  a  layer  ^  port  between 
the  glasses,  up  to  the  punch  of  the  night, 
and  down  to  the  grog  or  gin  and  water 
of  daybreak  ;  all  these  I  have  threaded 
with  both  the  same.  Sheridan  was  a 
grenadier  company  of  life  guards,  but 


Colman  a  whole  regiment  of  light  infan¬ 
try,  to  be  sure,  but  still  a  regiment.” 
So  wrote  Byron  of  the  younger  Colman, 
whose  wit,  however,  was  hereditary  ; 
for  there  was  a  certain  George  Colman 
the  elder,  the  author  of  the  best  comedy, 
after  the  School  for  Scandal,  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of 
whom  we  must  first  give  some  account. 

He  was  bom  in  1733.  His  father, 
Francis  Colman,  was  minister  at  Vienna 
in  the  reign  of  the  First  George,  and 
plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  Florence 
at  the  time  of  his  son’s  birth.  He  sur¬ 
vived  that  event  only  one  year.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  gentleman  of  pol¬ 
ished  manners,  and  contemporaries 
speak  highly  of  his  affability  and  his  fine 
taste  in  music,  literature,  and  the  drama. 
The  orphan  boy  was  now  adopted  by  the 
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famous  William  Pulteney,  who  had  mar-  dissertation  on  cramp.  Still  not  quite 
ried  Mrs.  Colman’s  sister.  Scandal  im-  satisfied,  he  waited  upon  the  dean,  who 
puted  this  benevolence  to  a  paternal  informed  him  that  his  son  had  certainly 
instead  of  to  an  avuncular  affection,  and  attended  divine  worship  that  morning. 
George  considered  it  necessary,  in  a  ^'his  information  completely  dissipated 
fragment  of  autobiography,  many  years  his  doubts,  and,  very  much  ashamed  of 
afterward,  to  take  up  the  imputation,  having  wronged  so  studious  a  young 
and  to  demonstrate  that,  as  his  mother  man,  he  made  him  a  handsome  present 
had  resided  in  Florence  four  or  five  and  departed.  Bonnell  was  no  more 
years  previous  to  his  birth,  and  as  his  diligent  in  his  literary  undertakings  than 
uncle  during  that  period  had  not  quitted  he  had  been  in  his  graver  studies,  and 
Pmgland,  it  was  impossible  that  such  a  when  it  was  his  turn  to  supply  the  num- 
relationship  could  exist.  The  truth  or  ber  of  the  Connoisseur  he  was  seldom 
falsehood  of  such  a  report  matters  very  ready.  Frequently,  when  Colman  called 
little  now,  and  the  old  scandal  was  upon  him  for  the  copy  of  the  essay  that 
scarcely  worth  repeating.  George  was  was  to  appear  the  next  morning,  not 
sent  to  Westminster,  and  was  afterward  even  the  subject  had  been  thought  of. 
entered  as  a  student  at  Oxford,  in  1751.  ‘‘Sit  down,  Colman,”  he  would  say; 

On  January  30th,  1754,  he,  in  con-  “  we  must  give  the  blockheads  some- 
junction  with  Bonnell  Thornton,  started  thing  and  while  his  collaborateur 
the  Connoisseur,  a  periodical  after  the  was  scribbling  away  in  desperation,  he 
style  of  the  Spectator.  Thornton  had  would  walk  up  and  down  the  room  sip- 
been  his  chum  both  at  school  and  col-  ping  brandy  and  water,  taking  snuff,  but 
lege.  He  was  the  son  of  a  rich  apothe-  never  tioubling  himself  to  offer  a  sug- 
cary  of  Maiden  Lane,  and  was  intended  gestion,  except  to  bid  his  friend  write 
for  a  doctor,  but  neither  work  nor  appli-  away.  For  those  who  love  to  catch 
cation  of  any  kind  being  to  his  taste,  he  glimpses  of  the  time — in  its  habit  as  it 
set  up  for  a  wit  and  a  scribbler.  A  story  lived — of  its  manners,  follies,  modes  of 
that  has  furnished  more  than  one  thought,  there  is  still  pleasant  reading  to 
dramatist  with  a  situation  more  comic  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Connoisseur. 
than  probable,  is  related  as  a  fact  in  Goldsmith  highly  praised  it  in  the 
connection  with  this  young  scapegrace.  Monthly  Review.  ‘‘  He  is  the  first 
One  night,  while  he  was  supposed  to  be  writer,”  says  the  doctor,  “  since  Bicker- 
studying  hard  at  Christ  Church,  upon  staff,  who  has  been  perfectly  satirical, 
entering  the  boxes  of  Drury  Lane  he  yet  perfectly  good-natured  ;  and  who 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  his  fa-  never,  for  the  sake  of  declamation, 
ther.  After  eyeing  him  for  a  moment,  the  represents  simple  folly  as  absolutely 
old  gentleman  proceeded  to  express  his  criminal.  He  has  solidity  to  please  the 
indignation  at  the  rencontre  in  very  grave,  and  humor  and  wit  to  allure  the 
strong  terms.  Knowing  the  stem  tern-  gay.” 

per  of  his  parent,  and  fearing  that  some  At  the  desire  of  his  uncle  Pulteney, 
I)ecuniary  inconvenience  might  result  to  Colman  selected  the  law  as  a  profes- 
him  from  this  escapade,  he,  with  the  sion  ;  but  he  had  no  more  love  for  Black- 
cool  effrontery  of  a  comedy  hero,  as-  stone  than  had  Thornton  for  Galen,  and 
sured  his  interlocutor  that  he  was  mis-  was  more  frequently  to  be  found  in  the 
taken  in  supposing  him  to  be  his  son,  theatres  and  coffee-houses  than  in  his 
and  upon  the  father  persisting,  assumed  chambers  poring  over  parchment  and 
a  tone  of  highly  offended  dignity,  ob-  leather.  Pulteney,  who  was  now  Earl 
jurgated  ‘‘old  Wigsby’s”  impudence,  of  Bath,  was  continually  writing  him  let- 
and  quitted  the  box.  He  now  rushed  ters  upon  the  subject.  ”  When  you  take 
away  to  a  livery-keeper,  hired  a  post  your  bachelor’s  degree,”  he  says  in  one, 
chaise,  dashed  off  to  Oxford  as  fast  as  ‘‘I  promise  to  take  you  from  the  uni- 
horses  could  take  him,  and  arrived  there  versity  and  place  you  in  some  chambers 
in  time  for  chapel  the  next  morning,  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  of  which  society  you 
When,  an  hour  or  two  afterward,  the  have  been  sometime  a  member.  When 
elder  Thornton  arrived,  he  found  young  you  are  there,  I  tell  you  beforehand,  1 
Hopeful  in  morning  gown  and  slippers,  will  have  you  closely  watched,  and  be 
surrounded  by  medical  works,  writing  a  constantly  informed  how  you  employ 
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your  time.  I  must  have  no  running  to 
playhouses  or  other  places  of  public 
diversion  ;  but  your  whole  lime  must  be 
given  up  to  attend  the  courts  of  West¬ 
minster  Hail  during  their  sittings  in  the 
mornings,  and  your  evenings  must  be 
employed  at  home  in  your  own  cham¬ 
bers  in  assiduous  application  and  study, 
until  you  have  fitted  yourself  to  make  a 
figure  at  the  bar.” 

Colman  took  his  M.A.  degree  in  1758, 
after  which  he  quitted  the  university 
and  went  on  circuit.  The  only  incident 
connected  w'ith  his  very  brief  legal  career 
which  has  been  recorded  is  his  saving 
two  scoundrels  from  being  hanged  at 
Oxford,  upon  which  his  uncle  Pulteney 
wrote  him  a  letter  of  congratulation. 
At  the  end  of  the  term  we  find  him 
again  in  London,  scraping  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Garrick  by  means  of  a  pamph¬ 
let  entitled  ”  A  Letter  of  Abuse  to 
David  Garrick,”  in  which,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  taking  up  the  cause  of  Gar¬ 
rick’s  rivals,  he  held  them  up  to  ridi¬ 
cule,  and  insinuated  some  very  delicate 
flattery  to  the  great  actor.  This  pro¬ 
cured  him  an  introduction  to  Roscius, 
who  never  neglected  any  person  who 
praised  him  ;  and  in  a  little  time  Col¬ 
man  was  in  so  much  estimation  at  Drury 
l.ane  that  Murphy,  when  negotiating  for 
the  production  of  his  farce  The  Uphol¬ 
sterer,  considered  his  good  opinion  a 
recommendation  worth  quoting  ;  and  in 
the  long  dispute  over  the  same  author’s 
play.  The  Orphan  of  China,  Colman  was 
chosen  for  umpire.  A  young  gentleman 
with  an  itch  for  scribbling  could  not 
])Ossibly  remain  long  in  such  close  con¬ 
nection  with  the  drama  without  trying 
his  hand  at  that  most  enticing  form  of 
composition  ;  and  in  1760  he  produced 
a  farcical  piece  in  one  act,  entitled  PoUy 
Honeycontbe,  in  which  the  novel-reading 
propensities  of  the  young  ladies  of  the 
age  were  good-humoredly  satirized. 
Honeycombe  was  the  pseudonym  of  the 
editor  of  the  Royal  Female  Magazitu, 
which  was  chiefly  made  up  of  the  silli¬ 
est  and  most  vapid  sentimental  novels. 
The  skit  was  a  complete  success  ;  but 
the  author,  on  account  of  his  relations 
with  his  uncle  Bath,  did  not  consider  it 
prudent  to  declare  himself.  Early  in 
the  ensuing  year  he  placed  The  Jealous 
Wife  in  Garrick’s  hands  ;  the  underplot 
and  the  characters  of  Russet,  Charles, 


Lord  Trinket,  and  Lady  Freelove  w’ere 
borrowed  from  ”  Tom  Jones,”  but 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oakley  and  the  Major  are 
original  creations.  Probably  the  absurd 
side  of  jealousy  has  never  been  more 
felicitously  ridiculed  than  in  the  best 
scenes  of  this  comedy  ;  but  it  appears 
to  have  gone  through  much  revision, 
pruning,  and  condensation  from  the 
manager’s  pen  before  it  assumed  its 
present  shape.  Garrick  himself  played 
Oakley,  but  he  was  not  much  at  home 
in  the  part,  and  its  success  on  the  first 
night,  which  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  performance  seemed  rather  doubtful, 
was  ascribed  entirely  to  Mrs.  Pritchard’s 
fine  acting  as  the  wife.  The  comedy  is 
still  familiar  to  old  playgoers,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  two  leading  characters  were 
never  more  admirably  i)erformed  than 
they  were  some  few  years  ago  at  Drury 
Lane  by  Phelps  and  Mrs.  Hermann 
Vezin.  Uncle  Bath  was  now  let  into 
the  secret,  and,  although  the  probabili¬ 
ties  are  that  he  would  have  closed  his 
doors  against  an  unsuccessful  dramatist, 
who  had  neglected  his  injunctions  and 
disobeyed  his  comrnand^about  running 
to  play-houses,  he  very  warmly  con¬ 
gratulated  the  successful  one. 

Colman  now  very  soon  threw  aside 
wig  and  gown  forever,  and  devoted  him¬ 
self  entirely  to  literature.  He  started 
the  St-  James's  Chronicle,  a  capital  peri¬ 
odical  full  of  literary  gossip,  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Garrick  and  Thornton  ; 
wrote  more  farces.  The  Musical  Lady 
and  The  Deuce  is  in  Him  j  produced 
alterations  of  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  and  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s 
Philaster ;  and  during  Garrick’s  long 
visits  to  the  Continent  in  1763  he  was 
installed  as  part  manager  with  Lacy  and 
George  Garrick  at  Drury  T^ane. 

From  the  favor  which  the  earl  had 
always  shown  him  he  had  cherished 
ho{>es  that  a  large  share  of  his  uncle’s 
enormous  wealth  would  descend  to 
him  ;  but  Colman’s  great  expectations 
descended  to  the  very  moderate  realitj* 
of  an  annuity  of  nine  hundred  guineas 
and  the  succession  to  a  fine  estate  ;  the 
latter,  however,  was  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  next  heir.  General 
Pulteney.  The  general  was  quite  as 
mean  and  avaricious  as  his  brother,  and 
had  a  great  dislike  to  Colman’s  theatri¬ 
cal  connections,  more  especially  to  a 
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certain  Miss  Ford,  an  actress  by  whom 
George  had  a  son,  and  whom  he  after¬ 
ward  married.  This  honorable  act,  and 
his  purchase  of  a  fourth  share  of  the 
Covent  Garden  patent  with  six  thousand 
pounds  left  him  by  his  mother,  com¬ 
pleted  his  rich  relation’s  disgust,  and 
lost  him  the 'approbation  upon  which  his 
estate  depended.  This  was  in  1767. 
In  the  previous  year  he  had  produced  in 
conjunction  with  Garrick,  his  most 
famous  comedy.  The  Clandestine  Mar¬ 
riage.  His  first  sketch  of  Lord  Ogleby, 
suggested  by  the  proud  lord  in  the  first 
picture  of  the  “  Marriage  ^  la  Mode,” 
was  modified  by  his  collaburateur  into 
the  delicious,  vain,  decrepit,  impecuni¬ 
ous  old  fop,  as  we  at  present  know  him  ; 
the  fine  last  act,  in  which  the  old  noble 
so  suddenly  but  naturally  throws  off  his 
follies  and  meannesses,  and  rises  to  the 
true  gentleman,  is  said  to^be  the  work 
of  the  same  skilful  hand.  Thus  the 
finest  part  of  the  comedy  must  be  as¬ 
signed  to  Garrick  ;  but  to  Colman  still 
remain  the  admirable  portraits  of  the 
purseproud  citizen  Stirling,  his  vulgar 
sister  Mrs.  Heidelberg,  the  equally  vul¬ 
gar  daughter  ;  Canton,  the  Swiss,  and 
the  remaining  characters,  together  with 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  plot  and 
incidents.  The  School  for  Scandal,  the 
Clandestine  Marriage,  and  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer  are  the  three  comedies  of  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  none  written  since  can  compare 
with  them.  Colman  intended  Lord 
Ogleby  for  Garrick,  and  was  highly 
offended  when  the  great  actor  resigned 
the  character  to  King  ;  but  probably  the 
play  rather  gained  than  lost  by  the  ex¬ 
change,  for  a  more  consummate  perform- 
.ance  than  King’s  was  never  witnessed. 
The  elder  Farren,  who  had  seen  the 
original,  was  his  successor  in  the  part, 
and  that  fine  artist,  Mr.  Phelps,  brought 
down  the  tradition  to  within  the  memory 
of  young  playgoers. 

The  breach  just  referred  to  between 
Garrick  and  Colman  was  greatly  widened 
by  the  latter  joining  the  management  of 
the  rival  house.  Some  time  afterward 
they  met  at  the  dinner-table  of  a  mutual 
friend  at  Bath,  and  a  reconciliation  was 
patched  up,  but  the  old  cordial  relations 
were  never  re-established.  Colman’s 
first  production  at  Covent  Garden  was 
an  adaptation  of  Voltaire’s  L’Ecossaise, 


which  he  called  The  English  Merchant. 
It  was  successful  in  its  day,  but  is  now 
quite  forgotten.  It  was  followed  by  The 
Man  of  Business,  upon  which  the  same 
epitaph  may  be  pronounced. 

The  four  lessees  of  the  Covent  Gar¬ 
den  patent,  Harris,  Powell,  Rutherford, 
and  Colman,  who  were  nicknamed  the 
four  kings  of  Brentford,  did  not  form  an 
amicable  brotherhood,  for  there  was 
scarcely  a  business  arrangement  that 
they  did  not  quarrel  over ;  and  at 
length,  in  1774,  Colman  grew  weary  of 
this  perpetud  war,  and,  disposing  of  his 
share  to  his  three  partners,  laid  down 
his  managerial  crown  of  thorns,  and  re¬ 
tired.  Two  years  afterward  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  little  theatre  in  the  Haymar- 
ket  from  Foote  for  an  annuity  of  sixteen 
hundred  pounds,  which  proved  a  very 
good  investment,  as  Foote  only  lived 
to  receive  two  quarters’  payment.  In 
order  that  it  might  not  interfere  with  the 
great  winter  theatres,  the  Haymarket 
license  extended  only  from  March  30th 
to  September  30th  ;  but  this  restriction 
was  not  without  its  advantages,  since  it 
enabled  the  manager  to  take  his  pick 
from  the  company  of  the  winter  houses, 
and  many  of  the  best  actors  were  glad 
to  fill  up  the  summer  at  reduced  sala¬ 
ries  ;  and  hither  came  country  actors 
who  aspired  to  metropolitan  honors,  and 
some  of  the  most  famous  London  favor¬ 
ites  made  their  de'but  upon  this  stage. 

So  great  was  the  success  of  Colman’s 
first  season,  that  he  determined  to  re¬ 
construct  the  theatre  before  commencing 
his  second.  The  house  had  been  built 
in  1720,  upon  the  site  of  the  King’s 
Head  Inn,  at  an  entire  cost,  including 
scenery  and  dresses,  of  £1500  ;  Foote 
made  some  alterations  and  renovations 
to  it,  but  by  the  year  1778  it  must  have 
fallen  into  a  very  shabby  and  dilapidated 
condition.  ”  The  house  was  new 
roofed,”  writes  George  Colman  (the 
younger),  “  the  ceiling  brightened,  the 
slips,  sidelong  appendages  in  the  olden 
times  to  the  upper  gallery,  were  turned 
into  a  third  tier  of  front  boxes  ;  and  an 
approach  of  a  few  feet  wide  and  fewer 
deep,  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  lobby, 
was  made  to  the  boxes,  whereas  in  Foote’s 
days  there  was  scarcely  any  space 
between  them  and  the  street  ;  so  that 
the  attention  of  the  audience  in  this  part 
of  the  theatre  was  frequently  distracted 
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by  p>ost  horns  and  the  out-of-doors  cry 
of  ‘  Extraordinary  News  from  France,’ 
while  the  modern  Aristophanes  was 
threatening  French  invaders  with  pep¬ 
pering  their  flat-bottomed  boats  in  the 
character  of  Major  Sturgeon.  But  after 
all,  the  avenues  to  the  side  boxes  were 
so  narrow  that  two  stout  gentlemen 
could  scarcely  pass  one  another,  and  I 
often  thought  it  would  be  better  to  fur¬ 
nish  my  side-box  customers  with  a  bell 
to  tie  round  their  necks  at  the  pay-door 
to  give  warning  of  their  approach  and 
prevent  jostling.” 

The  next  few  years  of  Colman’s  life 
seem  to  have  been  easy  and  prosperous. 
Under  his  management  many  of  the 
future  stars  of  the  theatrical  firmament 
made  their  first  bows  to  a  London  audi¬ 
ence,  notably  Miss  Farren,  Henderson, 
and  Edwin.  He  continued  to  write 
new  pieces,  and  make  alterations  of  old 
ones  —  all  of  which  have  long  since 
passed  into  oblivion — until  1785,  when 
he  was  suddenly  seized  with  paralysis, 
the  result  of  suppressed  gout ;  from  that 
time  until  1789,  when  he  sank  into  a 
state  of  utter  imbecility,  he  daily  grew 
more  and  more  feeble  in  body  and 
mind.  In  this  melancholy  condition  he 
survived  until  1794. 

To  the  Haymarket  throne  succeeded 
his  son  George,  who  had  long  since 
reigned  as  regent.  George  was  bom 
about  1762.  In  his  “  Random  Recol¬ 
lections”  he  gives  some  amusing  sketches 
of  his  own  life  and  of  the  celebrities  who 
came  to  his  father’s  house.  One  of  the 
first  that  he  encountered  was  no  less  a 
person  than  Samuel  Johnson.  It  was 
at  a  dinner  party — the  first  to  which  he 
had  been  admitted.  Upon  entering  the 
drawing-room,  he  and  his  father  found 
a  very  big  gentleman,  attired  in  rusty 
brown  and  black  worsted  stockings, 
seated  upon  a  fauteuil  of  rose-colored 
satin,  from  which  he  did  not  deign  to 
rise  at  their  entrance.  “  During  a  pause 
in  the  conversation,  my  father  took  me 
by  the  hand,  and  said,  ‘  Doctor  John¬ 
son,  this  is  little  Colman.’  The  doctor 
bestowed  a  slight  ungracious  glance 
upon  me,  and,  continuing  the  rotatory 
movement  of  his  head,  renewed  the  con¬ 
versation.  Again  there  was  a  pause  ; 
again  the  anxious  father,  who  had  failed 
in  his  first  effort,  seized  the  opportunity 
of  pushing  his  progeny  with,  ‘  This  is 


my  son.  Dr.  Johnson.’  The  great 
man’s  contempt  for  me  was  now  roused 
to  wrath  ;  and  knitting  his  brows,  he 
exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  ‘  I  see 
him  sir  !  ’  He  then  fell  back  in  his 
fauteuil,  as  if  giving  himself  up  to  medi¬ 
tation,  implying  that  he  would  not  be 
further  plagued  with  an  old  fool  or  a 
young  one.”  Much  more  pleasant  had 
been  his  earlier  experiences  of  Gold¬ 
smith,  whose  comedy  of  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer  his  father,  after  many  snubs 
and  delays,  had  brought  out  at  Covent 
Garden.  Goldy  used  to  amuse  him  and 
pet  him,  and  one  day  the  little  mischiev¬ 
ous  imp  hit  the  poet  such  a  slap  upon 
the  face  that  he  left  the  mark  of  his  fin¬ 
gers  there.  For  this  naughtiness  he 
was  locked  up  in  a  dark  room,  from 
which,  however,  he  was  very  soon  re¬ 
leased  by  the  good-natured  doctor,  who 
fondled  him,  and  soothed  his  sobs,  and 
performed  conjuring  tricks  to  make  him 
forget  his  disgrace. 

Like  his  father,  George  was  educated 
at  Westminster  and  Oxford ;  but  so 
wild  were  his  courses,  and  so  great  was 
his  predilection  for  the  theatre,  that  his 
father  removed  him  from  Oxford  to 
Aberdeen.  But  the  young  scapegrace 
preferred  scribbling  bad  plays  and  poetry 
to  poring  over  classics  and  mathematics, 
and  as  far  as  learning  went,  his  sojourn 
at  these  different  seats  of  learning  was 
not  profitable.  One  of  his  dramatic 
productions,  written  during  his  stay  in 
the  north.  The  Female  Dramatist^  was 
brought  out  anonymously  at  the  Hay- 
market,  and  was,  he  tells  us,  ”  uncom¬ 
monly  hissed.”  Upon  his  return  from 
Aberdeen,  his  father  entered  him  as  a 
student  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  took 
chambers  for  him  in  King’s  Bench 
Walk,  in  the  Temple.  But  eating 
oysters  for  a  few  terms  was  about  all 
the  progress  he  made  in  legal  qualifica¬ 
tions.*  About  this  time  he  fell  in  love 
with  one  of  the  Haymarket  actresses. 


*  R.  B.  Peake,  the  biographer  of  the  Col- 
mans,  says  :  “  The  students  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
keep  term  by  dining,  or  pretending  to  dine,  in 
the  hall  during  term  time.  Those  who  feed 
there  are  accommodated  with  wooden  trenchers 
instead  of  plates,  and  previously  to  the  dinner 
oysters  are  served  up  by  way  of  prologue  to  the 
play.  Eating  the  oysters,  or  going  into  the 
hall  without  eating  them,  if  you  please,  and 
then  departing  elsewhere,  is  quite  sufficient  for 
their  keeping.'* 
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Miss  Catherine  Morris,  and  his  father 
packed  him  off  to  Switzerland  in  the 
hope  that  absence  would  cure  the  fever  ; 
but  it  seems  only  to  have  increased  it, 
for  the  first  thing  he  did  upon  his  return 
to  England  was  to  elope  with  the  lady 
to  Gretna  Green.  His  father’s  illness, 
which  occurred  soon  afterward,  placed 
him  in  an  independent  condition.  Some¬ 
how  or  other,  the  affairs  of  the  theatre, 
although  every  season  had  been  highly 
successful,  were  rather  embarrassed  at 
this  time,  and  it  was  to  his  son’s  pen 
that  the  elder  Colman  was  indebted  for 
freedom  from  pecuniary  troubles  during 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  Between  1785 
and  1795  young  George  wrote  Turk  and 
no  Turk,  Incle  and  Yarico,  Ways  and 
Means,  the  once  famous  melodrama  of 
The  Mountaineers — in  which,  as  the  love- 
mad  Octavian,  Kemble,  Kean,  Elliston, 
and  so  many  of  their  successors  achieved 
great  triumphs — and  several  others  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  name,  since  they 
are  now  quite  forgotten.  In  1796,  he 
wrote  for  Drury  Lane  the  drama  of  the 
Iron  Chest,  which  was  so  elaborately  re¬ 
vived  by  Mr.  Irving  during  the  Lyceum 
season  of  1879.  This  work  is  remarka¬ 
ble  as  being,  probably,  the  one  solitary 
instance  of  a  play  unequivocally  con¬ 
demned  up>on  its  first  representation, 
and  throughout  its  first  brief  run,  after¬ 
ward  becoming  a  decided  success,  and 
holding  a  foremost  place  among  stock 
pieces  in  town  and  country  for  upward 
of  half  a  century.  The  idea  of  the  plot 
was  taken  from  Godwin’s  “  Caleb  Wil¬ 
liams,”  but  there  is  very  little  affinity 
between  that  strangely  powerful  novel 
and  its  dramatic  offspring,  except  in  the 
character  of  Sir  Edward  Mortimer, 
which  is  an  exact  transcript  of  the  Falk¬ 
land  of  the  story.  The  cast  embraced 
some  of  the  most  famous  actors  of  the 
day  :  John  Kemble  was  the  hero  ;  Ban¬ 
nister  was  Wilford  ;  Dodd,  Adam  Win- 
terton  ;  Wroughton,  Fitzhardinge  ;  Bar¬ 
rymore,  Rawbold  ;  Suett,  Sampson  ; 
Miss  Farren  was  Helen,  Signora  Storace, 
Barbara,  etc.  As  originally  written,  it 
was  half  drama,  half  opera  ;  only  one 
of  the  many  pieces  of  music — solos, 
duets,  concerted  pieces — was  retained 
by  Mr.  Irving.  In  the  famous  preface 
affixed  to  the  first  edition  of  The  Iron 
Chest  Colman  lays  the  entire  blame  of 
its  failure  upon  Kemble.  He  begins  by 


complaining  that  there  was  never  any 
proper  rehearsal  of  the  play.  Kemble 
was  ill  at  the  time,  and  attended  only 
the  last  two  or  three.  When  the  night 
came,  he  says  that  he  found  Kemble  in 
his  dressing-room,  very  weak  and  taking 
opium  pills,  a  medicine  he  used  very 
largely.  When  the  scene  drew  off  and 
discovered  him  seated  in  his  library, 
”  gloom  and  desolation  sat  upon  his 
brow,  and  he  was  habited,  from  the  wig 
to  the  shoe-string,  with  the  most  studied 
exactness.  Had  one  of  King  Charles 
the  First’s  portraits  walked  out  of  its 
frame  upon  the  boards  of  the  theatre,  it 
could  not  have  afforded  a  truer  repre¬ 
sentation  of  ancient  melancholy  dignity. 

.  .  .  But  the  spectators,  who  gaped 

with  expectation  at  his  first  appearance, 
yawned  with  lassitude  before  his  first 
exit.”  He  refused  to  make  an  apology 
for  his  indisposition.  “  One-third  of  the 
play  only  was  yet  performed,  and  I  was 
to  pursue  my  journey  through  two  stages 
more,  upon  a  broken  down  poster,  on 
whose  back  lay  all  the  baggage  of  my 
expedition.  Miserably  and  most  heavily 
in  hand  did  the  poster  proceed  !  He 
groaned,  he  lagged,  he  coughed,  he 
winced,  he  wheezed.  Never  was  seen 
so  sorry  a  jade  !  The  audience  grew 
completely  soured.”  A  week  elapsed 
between  the  first  and  second  perform¬ 
ance,  but  Kemble,  according  to  the  au¬ 
thor,  was  even  worse  on  the  second 
night  than  he  had  been  on  the  first.  In 
stage  parlance,  he  walked  through  the 
part.  ”  His  emotions  and  passions  were 
so  rare,”  continues  the  preface,  ”  and 
so  feeble,  that  they  seasoned  his  general 
insipidity  like  a  single  grain  of  wretched 
pepper  thrown  into  the  largest  dose  of 
water  gruel  that  ever  was  administered 
to  an  invalid.  For  the  most  part,  he 
toiled  on  line  after  line,  in  a  dull  cur¬ 
rent  of  undiversified  sound,  which  stole 
upon  the  ear  far  more  drowsily  than  the 
distant  murmurings  of  Lethe  ;  with  no 
attempt  to  break  the  lulling  stream,  or 
check  its  steep  inviting  course.  Frogs 
in  a  marsh,  flies  in  a  bottle,  wind  in  a 
crevice,  a  preacher  in  a  field,  the  drone 
of  a  bagpipe,  all,  all  yielded  to  the  in¬ 
imitable  and  soporific  monotony  of  Mr. 
Kemble  !”  This  is  doubtless  an  exag¬ 
gerated  description,  and  it  was  after¬ 
ward  greatly  modified,  but  Colman  was 
very  sore  upon  the  failure  of  a  piece  for 
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which  he  was  to  have  received  a  large 
sum  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  judgment 
of  press  and  public,  he  resolved  to  give 
it  another  trial.  Elliston  made  his  first 
appearance  in  London  upon  the  Hay- 
market  stage  during  that  year,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  achieved  a  marked  success,  Colman 
determined  that  he  should  essay  the 
part  of  Sir  Edward  Mortimer.  To  ap- 
p>ear  in  a  character  that  Kemble  had 
failed  in  was  an  honor  that  the  young 
actor  would  have  fain  declined,  but  the 
manager  insisted,  and  on  August  29th, 
six  months  after  the  fiasco  at  Drury 
Lane,  the  Iron  Chest  was  revived  at  the 
Haymarket,  with  a  success  as  distinct  as 
had  been  its  previous  failure.  Years 
afterward  Edmund  Keen  electrified  the 
town  in  the  part  of  the  gloomy  hero. 
But  such  genius  as  his  alone  could  give 
vitality  to  the  turgid,  stilted  stuff.  Col¬ 
man  always  protested  that  Kemble’s 
failure  was  purposed  and  malicious  on 
account  of  an  offence  he  had  given  him. 
As  soon  as  the  play  was  completed,  he 
had  invited  Kemble  to  dine  with  him 
to  have  it  read.  Kemble  became  very 
gloomy,  and  the  reading  was  suspended 
frequently  to  pass  the  bottle  ;  the  whole 
of  that  night  they  sat  together  drinking, 
and  the  whole  of  the  following  day  and 
the  next  night.  At  about  four  o’clock 
in  the  second  morning  both  awoke 
simultaneously  out  of  a  doze,  and  stared 
at  each  other.  “  What  are  you  staring 
at  ?”  cried  Colman  nervously  ;  “  your 
eyes  are  on  fire  !  By  — ,  Kemble,  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  are  the  devil  incarnate.”  Col¬ 
man  used  to  express  his  belief  that  the 
actor  never  forgave  those  words,  and 
revenged  himself  upon  the  play. 

In  1797  Colman  produced,  at  the  Hay- 
market,  the  first  of  that  series  of  sterling 
comedies  by  which  his  name  is  now 
chiefly  remembered.  The  Heir-at-Law. 
The  Poor  Gentleman  followed  in  1800, 
and  John  Bull  at  Covent  Garden  in 
1803. 

It  is  upon  these  three  works  that  Col- 
man’s  claim  to  be  ranked  among  the 
great  English  dramatic  writers  entirely 
rests.  Comedies  they  are  not,  but 
rather  plays  in  which  the  humorous  and 
serious  elements  are  about  equally  min¬ 
gled  ;  they  have  much  in  common  with 
the  sentimental  comedy  of  Holcroft  and 
Cumberland,  but  they  yet  more  closely 
resemble  the  domestic  drama  of  low  life 


so  popular  upon  the  stage  until  within 
these  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  still 
performed  at  East  End  and  suburban 
theatres.  Holcroft,  Cumberland,  and 
Mrs.  Inchbald  loved  to  depict  troubles 
and  struggles  and  virtuous  poverty  ;  but 
it  was  always  genteel  poverty,  chiefly 
that  of  earls’  daughters  discarded  by 
stony-hearted  parents  for  marrying  poor 
officers  of  superhuman  virtue.  Colman 
was  one  of  the  first  who  drew  our  sym¬ 
pathies  to  the  w'oes  of  the  lowly  born  ; 
he  may  be  said  to  have  created  the  vir¬ 
tuous  peasant,  who  was  always  lugging 
out  his  small  stock  of  money  to  give  his 
last  shilling  to  any  one  who  told  a  pitiful 
tale,  who  spouted  sentiment  and  morality 
by  the  yard,  was  as  ready  with  his  fists 
as  with  his  tongue,  and  who  invariably 
expressed  joy  by  stamping  his  hob¬ 
nailed  boots  and  singing  ”  Ri  ti  tol  de 
iddity,  tol  de  iddity,”  etc.  This  noble 
creature,  after  being  the  idol  of  pit  and 
gallery  for  some  sixty  years,  was  barbar¬ 
ously  murdered  in  the  burlesques  of  one 
H.  J.  Byron,  some  fifteen  to  twenty 
years  ago.  The  simple  rustic  maiden 
whose  wardrobe  was  contained  within  a 
cotton  pocket-handkerchief,  who  trusted 
and  believed  in  everybody,  and  wept 
with  everybody,  and  was  as  innocent  of 
London  ways  as  one  of  her  own  lambs  ; 
the  forlorn  damsel  who  had  loved  ”  not 
wisely,  but  too  well,”  and  the  lowly  but 
proud  and  rigidly  virtuous  father,  who 
seemed  to  pretty  equally  divide  his  time 
between  praying,  cursing,  and  apostro¬ 
phizing  his  white  hairs,  were  also  popu¬ 
larized  by  the  same  pen.  While  the 
School  for  Scandal  and  The  Rivals  still 
delight  us  by  their  pictures  of  men  and 
manners  of  a  past  age,  and  their  delight¬ 
ful  wit  and  brilliant  repartee.  The  Heir- 
at-Lau\  The  Poor  Gentleman,  and  John 
Bull,  when  resuscitated  by  some  favorite 
actor,  produce  only  weariness  and  dis¬ 
appointment.  The  most  original  char¬ 
acter  in  The  Heir-at-Law,  Doctor  Pan¬ 
gloss,  which  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke  has  ren¬ 
dered  so  familiar  to  playgoers  of  the 
present  day,  was  named  after  Vol¬ 
taire’s  famous  optimist,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  bodily  from  Fortune 
in  Her  Wits,  a  translation  of  Cowley’s 
Latin  comedy,  Naufragium  Joculare ; 
but  the  character  and  its  wit  are  obso¬ 
lete,  and  exclusively  the  creation  of  a 
state  of  society  that  has  long  since 
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passed  away.  There  is  some  fun  in  the 
retired  tallow-chandler  and  his  wife 
who  have  been  raised  by  mistake  to 
aristocratic  dignity,  but  it  is  so  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  so  threadbare,  and  the  jokes  are 
so  stale,  that  it  bores  rather  than 
amuses  ;  while  the  rustics  Zekiel  and 
Cicely  Homespun,  the  sentimental  Caro¬ 
line  and  her  lover,  and  the  terribly 
didactic  Steadfast  and  Kenrick,  are  alto¬ 
gether  of  that  artificial  and  superhuman 
race  of  theatrical  beings,  waxwork  fig¬ 
ures  whose  outward  semblances  are 
shifted  to  please  the  taste  of  each  new 
generation.  Much  of  the  dialogue  is 
humorous  if  it  be  not  brilliant,  the  inci¬ 
dents  are  lively,  and  were  amusing  a 
couple  of  generations  ago  ;  and  the 
whole  is  arranged  by  a  master  of  stage¬ 
craft  ;  and  that  is  all  the  praise  that  can 
be  honestly  accorded  to  a  work  which 
was  regarded  by  our  grandfathers  as  a 
masterpiece.  But  at  the  same  time  we 
must  remember  that  this  play  was  inter¬ 
preted  by  a  company  of  comedians  that 
could  scarcely  be  paralleled  in  any  other 
dramatic  era.  Suelt  was  Daniel  Dow¬ 
las  ;  Munden  was  Zekiel  Homespun  ; 
Fawcett,  Dr.  Pangloss  ;  Irsh  Johnstone, 
Kenrick  ;  and  these  men  were  as  exactly 
fitted  to  these  parts  as  were  the  Prince 
of  Wales’s  company  to  Robertson’s 
characters ;  while  future  generations 
will  as  much  fail  to  discover  the  charm 
that  drew  audiences  hundreds  of  nights 
to  witness  Caste  or  School,  as  we  do  to 
appreciate  the  encomiums  of  our  grand¬ 
fathers  upon  The  Heir-at-Law. 

One  glimpse  of  how  these  old  lay- 
figures  might  be  vivified  into  flesh  and 
blood  was  given  to  modern  playgoers  by 
the  late  Mr.  Phelps’s  noble  performance 
of  Job  Thornberry  ;  in  the  mouth  of 
that  fine  artist,  the  turgid  sentiment  and 
stilted  language  became  humanized,  and 
as  appropriate  as  when  it  was  delivered 
by  the  original  Fawcett.  But  John 
Bull  is  Colman’s  masterpiece,  and  both 
in  the  serious  and  comic  scenes  very 
much  superior  to  any  other  of  his  works. 
Sturdy  Job  Thornberry  is  a  well-drawn 
character  which  has  been  imitated  by 
many  succeeding  dramatists.  Dennis 
Brulgrudery  and  Dan  in  the  hands  of 
Johnstone  and  Emery,  must  have  been 
highly  diverting  ;  while  Lewis  as  the 
Hon.  Tom  Shuffleton,  the  fast  man  of 
the  period,  would  have  made  a  finished 


picture  out  of  what  change  of  manners 
has  reduced  to  a  very  conventional  fig¬ 
ure.  But  the  hero.  Peregrine,  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  most  exaggerated  type  of  the 
sentimental  school  that  the  legitimate 
drama  retains.  Conceive  any  human 
being  addressing  a  girl  in  this  fashion  : 
“  When  ages,  indeed,  are  nearly  equal, 
nature  is  prone  to  breathe  so  warmly  on 
the  blossoms  of  a  friendship  between  the 
sexes,  that  the  fruit  is  desire  ;  but  Time, 
fair  one,  is  scattering  snow  on  my  tem¬ 
ples,  while  Hebe  waves  her  freshest 
ringlets  over  yours.  Rely,  then,  on 
one  who  has  numbered  years  sufficient 
to  correct  his  passions  ;  who  has  en¬ 
countered  difficulties  enough  to  teach 
him  sympathy  ;  and  who  would  stretch 
forth  his  hand  to  a  wandering  female, 
and  shelter  her  like  a  father.  .  .  . 

Come,  do  not  droop.  The  cause  of 
your  distress,  perhaps,  is  trifling  ;  but 
light  gales  of  adversity  will  make  women 
weep.  A  woman’s  tear  falls  like  the 
dew  that  zephyrs  shake  from  roses. 

.  .  .  Genuine  nature  and  unsophisti¬ 

cated  morality,  that  turn  disgusted  from 
the  rooted  adepts  in  vice,  have  now  a 
reclaiming  tear  to  shed  over  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  error.  Then,  let  the  sterner 
virtues,  that  allow  no  plea  for  human 
frailty,  stalk  on  to  Paradise  without  me. 
The  mild  associate  of  my  journey  shall 
be  charity  ;  and  my  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  mercy  will  not,  I  trust,  be 
worse  performed  for  having  aided  the 
weak,  on  my  way,  who  have  stumbled 
in  their  progress.” 

In  1803,  when  John  Bull  was  first 
produced,  this  was  considered  the  acme 
of  fine  writing  ;  it  was  the  age  of  toasts 
and  sentiments,  when  a  man  could  not 
raise  a  glass  to  his  lips  without  prefac¬ 
ing  the  draught  with  moral  platitudes. 
The  reaction  from  the  brazen  vice  of  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
influence  of  Richardson’s  and  Rous¬ 
seau’s  novels,  and  above  all  that  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  exalted  the 
poor  and  the  humble,  and  rendered  their 
wrongs  and  their  woes  subjects  of  uni¬ 
versal  interest  and  sympathy,  had  each 
its  share  in  the  production  of  this  curi¬ 
ous  and  stilted  literature.  A  propos  of 
John  Bull,  there  is  a  good  story  told  by 
Fawcett,  in  Genest’s  “  History  of  the 
Stage  “  We  got  John  Bull  from  Col- 
man,  act  by  act,  as  he  wanted  money, 
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but  the  last  act  did  not  come,  and  Har¬ 
ris  (one  of  the  managers)  refused  to 
make  any  further  advances  ;  at  last 
necessity  drove  Colman  to  make  a  finish, 
and  he  wrote  the  fifth  act  in  one  night 
on  separate  pieces  of  paper — as  he  filled 
one  piece  after  the  other,  he  threw  them 
on  the  floor,  and,  finishing  his  liquor, 
went  to  bed.  Harris,  who  impatiently 
oxpccted  the  denouement  of  the  play,  ac¬ 
cording  to  promise,  sent  Fawcett  to  Col¬ 
man,  whom  he  found  in  bed.  By  his 
direction,  Fawcett  picked  up  the  scraps 
and  brought  them  to  the  theatre.  John 
Bull  ran  forty-seven  nights,  a  great  run 
in  those  days,  and  Colman  netted  £1200 
by  it.* 

As  Foote  had  done  before  him,  he 
almost  entirely  monopolized  the  Hay- 
market  stage  with  his  own  productions. 
He  was  intensely  jealous  of  every  con¬ 
temporary  dramatist,  and  considered 
himself  to  be  superior  even  to  Sheridan 
himself.  In  conversation  we  have 
Byron’s  authority  for  believing  that  the 
two  famous  wits  were  pretty  equally 
matched.  Lord  William  Lennox,  in 
"Celebrities  I  Have  Known,”  says: 
“  Colman  was  in  his  fifty-fifth  year 
when  I  first  met  him,  but  he  was  as 
playful  and  lively  as  a  kitten,  and  never 
ceased  from  the  moment  we  sat  down 
until  the  hour  of  departure,  which  was 
not  an  early  one,  to  keep  the  table  in  a 
roar."  Some  of  his  good  things  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  are  worth 
repeating  as  specimens  of  his  humor. 
A  musical  fanatic  was  boring  a  company 
with  his  ecstasies  over  some  new  bal¬ 
lad.  “  Whenever  I  hear  it,  it  quite  car¬ 
ries  me  away  !’’  he  exclaimed.  “  Can 
anybody  whistle  it  ?”  inquired  Colman. 
A  melodrama,  entitled  The  Mysteries  of 
the  Castle  was  being  played  to  very  bad 
houses.  "  I  suppose  it  is  owing  to  the 
war,"  remarked  one  of  the  actors. 
"  No,  it  is  owing  to  the  piece”  retorted 
the  manager.  Quite  as  severe  was  his 
comment  upon  a  dibutant  who  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  miserable  failure  in  Octavian,  and 
who,  when  he  came  to  the  line  “  I  shall 
weep  soon,  and  then  I  shall  be  better,” 


•  The  usual  payment  for  theatrical  productions 
in  those  days  was  three  hundred  guineas  for 
the  first  nine  nights,  one  hundred  on  the  twen¬ 
tieth  night,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  the 
copyright. 
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was  answered  sotto  iwce  by  the  author, 
who  was  fidgeting  in  the  wings,  with, 
“  I’ll  be  d — d  if  you  will,  if  you  weep 
your  eyes  out."  One  day,  while  dining 
with  Lord  Erskine,  the  ex-Chancellor 
was  boasting  that  he  owned  nearly  one 
thousand  sheep.  "  I  perceive,  then, 
that  your  lordship  has  still  an  eye  to  the 
woolsack,"  said  Colman.  “  Have  any 
bills  been  stuck  up  ?’’  he  inquired  of  the 
messenger  who  brought  him  word  that  an 
actress  of  his  company  named  Wall  was 
just  dead.  “  No,  sir  ;  why  ?’’  asked  the 
man.  “  They  usually  stick  up  bills  on  a 
dead  wall  don’t  they  ?’’  was  the  retort. 
While  on  a  visit  to  Lord  North,  he  and 
some  others  were  being  conducted 
through  the  picture-gallery,  when  they 
came  upon  a  portrait  of  a  late  lord  with 
a  white  wand  in  his  hand.  "  What  does 
that  mean?”  inquired  one  of  the  party. 
“  Oh,  I  suppose  it  represents  the  North 
Pole”  rejoined  the  wit.  Like  Foote, 
he  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  and 
would  raise  a  laugh  at  the  ex{>ense  even 
of  royalty,  as  soon  as  he  would  at  that 
of  more  humble  folks.  In  1826  George 
the  Fourth  appointed  him  to  the  post  of 
Lieutenant  of  His  Majesty’s  Yeomen  of 
the  Guard.  “  Your  uniform  is  not  well 
made,  George,"  remarked  the  king  the 
first  time  he  appeared  before  him  in  his 
official  dress,  "  and  I  don’t  see  the 
hooks  and  eyes."  "  Here  are  my  eyes  ; 
where  are  yours  ?’’  retorted  the  wit,  un¬ 
hooking  his  coat.  "  Why,  Colman, 
you  are  older  than  I  am,”  said  the 
prince  regent  one  day.  “  Oh  no,  sir,  I 
could  never  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
come  into  the  world  before  your  Royal 
Highness,"  was  the  quick  reply.  Some¬ 
times  his  wit  degenerated  into  ill  breed¬ 
ing,  as  a  specimen  of  which  Peake  re¬ 
lates  the  following  story  :  In  the  year 
1811,  when  he  was  in  the  King’s  Bench, 
the  Duke  of  York,  with  whom  he  was  a 
great  favorite,  obtained  for  him  a  day's 
liberty  th^t  he  might  dine  at  Carlton 
House.  There  were  several  guests,  and 
the  prince,  who  presided,  took  scarcely 
any  notice  of  his  theatrical  visitor  ;  Col¬ 
man  was  annoyed,  and  when  the  wine 
began  to  circulate  he  inquired  of  the 
duke,  who  sat  next  to  him,  “  Who  is 
that  fine-looking  fellow  at  the  head  of 
the  table?”  "Hush,  George,"  whis¬ 
pered  his  good-natured  friend  ;  "  you’ll 
get  into  a  scrape."  “No,  no,”  Col- 
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man  went  on  in  a  loud  voice  ;  “  I  have 
come  to  enjoy  myself,  and  I  want  to 
know  who  that  fine,  square-shouldered, 
magnificent  fellow  is  at  the  head  of  the 
table?”  "Be  quiet,  George;  you 
know  it  is  the  prince,”  replied  the  duke. 
"  Well,  then,”  persisted  Colman,  "  he 
is  your  elder  brother  :  he  doesn’t  look 
half  your  age.  I  remember  the  time 
when  he  sang  a  good  song  ;  and  as  I  am 
out  for  a  lark  for  only  one  day,  if  he  is 
the  same  fellow  he  used  to  be,  he  would 
not  refuse  an  old  playfellow.”  The 
prince,  rather  enjoying  the  joke,  com¬ 
plied.  "  What  a  magnificent  voice  !” 
exclaimed  Colman ;  "  I  have  heard 
nothing  like  it  for  years.  I’ll  be  hanged 
if  I  don’t  engage  him  for  my  theatre.” 

His  vanity  and  his  desire  to  be  talked 
about  were  inordinate.  When  in  his 
later  years  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
forgotten,  he  w’rote  anonymous  abuse  of 
himself  to  bring  his  name  before  the 
public  again.  As  a  manager  he  was 
jovial  and  pleasant ;  but  in  his  business 
transactions  he  was  selfish  and  ungener¬ 
ous.  When  poor  O’Keefe,  who  had  lost 
his  sight,  was  preparing  an  edition  of 
his  dramatic  works  to  be  published  by 
subscription,  he  applied  to  Colman  for 
permission  to  reprint  some  farces  which 
he  had  sold  to  his  father  for  a  mere 
trifle,  and  was  refused. 

His  later  managerial  career  was  not 
prosperous.  Early  in  the  present  cen¬ 
tury  he  had  taken  his  brother-in-law 
Morris  into  partnership,*  an  act  which 
brought  upon  him  endless  trouble  and 


litigation,  and  which  in  1811  closed  the 
Haymarket  for  an  entire  season,  landed 
him  in  the  King’s  Bench,  and  ultimately 
obliged  him  to  give  up  his  share  of  the 
management. 

In  1824  he  was  appointed  examiner 
of  plays,  and  he  exercised  his  powers 
with  a  despotism  that  rendered  him  the 
bugbear  of  actors  and  managers.  All 
“damns”  and  "demmes, ’’the  words 
“  Providence,”  “  heaven,”  “  hell,”  and 
even  "  oh  lud,”  were  expunged  from  all 
MSS.  submitted  to  him.  ”  It  would 
make  you  laugh,”  writes  Gerald  Griffin 
in  one  of  his  letters,  "  to  see  the  pas¬ 
sages  to  which  the  gentleman  (in  his 
office  of  deputy  licensee)  objected  as 
immoral  and  improper.  For  instance, 
he  will  have  no  expressions  of  piety,  no 
appeal  to  Providence  in  situations  of 
distress,  allowed  upon  the  stage ;  a 
hymn  that  I  introduced  was  ordered  to 
the  right  about,  a  little  prayer  put  into 
the  mouth  of  my  heroine— the  word 
‘  paradise,  ’  as  applied  to  a  beautiful  coun¬ 
try,  and  other  matters  of  that  kind.” 
And  his  avarice  was  equal  to  his  purism. 
He  would  not  permit  a  song  or  a  glee  to 
be  introduced,  or  even  an  address  to  be 
spoken  on  the  stage,  until  it  had  first 
passed  through  his  hands,  and  left  there 
a  two-guinea  fee.  He  even  attempted, 
but  unsuccessfully,  to  bring  oratorios 
and  Mathews’s  “  At  Home”  under  his 
jurisdiction. 

He  died  on  October  17th,  1836,  and 
was  buried  with  his  father  in  Kensington 
Church. — Belgravia  Magazine. 
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The  account  of  Welbeck  published  in 
the  Times  of  Tuesday  bears  curious  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  strength  of  one  English 
popular  impression.  So  deep  is  the  be¬ 
lief  in  this  country  in  the  sensibieness 
and,  as  it  were,  the  righteousness  of  the 
usual  mode  of  life,  that  any  one  who  de¬ 
parts  from  it,  even  if  he  be  a  duke  and 
a  tenfold  millionaire,  is  liable  to  be  sus- 
I>ected  of  being  slightly  insane.  The 
late  Duke  of  Portland  was,  from  many 


•  His  first  wife’s  brother.  His  second  wife, 
whom  he  married  in  1H09,  was  Mrs.  Gibbs,  a 
celebrated  actress  in  her  day. 


points  of  view,  a  man  whom  most  Eng¬ 
lishmen  would  consider  creditable  to  his 
order.  Inheriting  very  large  estates  and 
a  great  London  property,  he  managed 
both  with  perfect  success,  with  great 
judgment,  and  with  most  unusual  and 
right-minded  liberality.  We  have  heard 
that  in  Nottinghamshire  he  never  volun¬ 
tarily  evicted  a  tenant,  and  in  London 
he  absolutely  refused  to  avail  himself  of 
the  extreme  rights  he  possessed,  and  re¬ 
newed  leases  on  terms  which  made 
holdings  under  him  valuable  properties, 
and  at  one  time  produced  quite  a  crop 
of  speculators  in  "  remnants”  of  leases 
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on  the  Portland  estate.  Had  he  pushed 
his  rights  over  his  vast  property,  as  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  for  example,  is  now 
pushing  his,  he  might  have  added  fifty 
thousand  a  year  to  his  income  ;  but  he 
always  refused,  contenting  himself  as 
leases  fell  in  with  insisting  on  slight  im¬ 
provements,  usually  beneficial,  and  a 
most  moderate  addition  to  his  ground- 
rent.  The  surplus  of  his  income,  which 
was  large — for,  although  he  had  not,  as 
the  Times  says,  £400,000  a  year,  we  can 
trace  in  Domesday  Book,  in  our  own 
collection  of  wills,  and  in  other  sources, 
more  than  £250,000  per  annum — he  in¬ 
vested  in  landed  estates,  usually  in  the 
far  North,  where  capitalists  like  him  can 
still  buy  land  in  large  blocks,  and  where 
improvements  in  the  way  of  communica¬ 
tion  directly  increase  possible  rentals. 
He  read  much,  built  much,  planted 
much,  and  was  so  far  from  being  with¬ 
out  ordinary  intellectual  interests,  that 
he  had  made  a  study  of  his  family  his¬ 
tory,  knew  where  most  of  its  manuscript 
archives  were,  and  would  put  himself 
entirely  out  of  his  way,  even  break  his 
rule  of  seclusion,  to  supply  materials  for 
lives  of  relatives,  like  I^rd  W,  Bentinck 
the  Viceroy,  or  Lord  George  Bentinck 
the  politician.  Nevertheless,  he  had 
"  ways,’*  and  these  were  so  unusual  that 
half  the  people  who  heard  of  them  set 
down  the  Duke  as  insane  ;  and  the  ob¬ 
vious  preoccupation  of  the  Times'  re- 
pKjrter  at  Welb^k  is  to  show  that  he  was 
only  “  eccentric.”  We  should  doubt  if 
he  was  even  that,  or  if,  but  for  the  scale 
on  which  the  Duke  did  things — a  scale 
by  no  means  preposterous,  as  was  shown 
by  the  state  of  his  fortune  at  his  death 
— the  idea  would  ever  have  been  start¬ 
ed.  The  chief  proof  of  his  insanity  was 
that  he  did  not  love  gregariousness  as 
most  Englishmen  do,  but  had  a  love  for 
seclusion  such  as  a  few  other  English¬ 
men  have.  Whether,  as  the  world  be¬ 
lieved,  he  was  liable  to  attacks  of 
eczema  which  made  him  fancy  himself 
repulsive,  whether  he  disliked  the  society 
of  equals — the  commonest  of  foibles — 
or  whether  he  had  lived  through  some 
painful  history,  the  world  did  not  know, 
and  it  is  of  no  matter  to  the  question. 
What  is  certain  is  that  he  liked  a  seclud¬ 
ed  life,  hated  to  be  addressed,  thought 
the  presence  of  servants  worrying,  and, 
so  far  as  he  could,  lived  exclusively 


among  people  who  were  interested  in 
carrying  out  the  enterprises  which  inter¬ 
ested  himself.  There  was  nothing  pre¬ 
posterous  in  those  enterprises,  though 
their  vastness  of  scale  made  men  doubt 
if  their  designer  could  be  sane.  If  a  re¬ 
tired  tradesman  from  Regent  Street, 
with  £10,000  a  year  and  a  passion  for 
seclusion,  had  done  the  same  things  in 
a  suburban  villa  with  twenty  acres  of 
ground,  nobody  would  have  wondered 
very  much.  People  would  have  thought 
him  foolish  and  whimsical,  but  that  is 
all.  The  subterranean  covered  ways  at 
Welbeck  are  vast  and  expensive,  and 
therefore  “  eccentric  but  they  are  the 
same  in  idea  as  the  thick,  close  hedges 
with  which  scores  of  amateur  gardeners 
“  plant  out  ”  their  private  walks.  They 
want  to  be  unobserved.  The  huge 
structures — library,  riding-school,  winter 
garden,  and  so  on — which  perplex  the 
visitor  to  Welbeck  are  nothing  in  their 
essence  but  the  whims  of  a  rich  man, 
with  the  “  passion  for  bricks  and  mor¬ 
tar"  strongly  on  him,  and  a  desire  to 
put  into  his  buildings  an  element  of 
the  weirdly  original,  which  the  Duke 
secured  by  making  them  subterranean. 
The  passion  for  seclusion  can  hardly 
have  been  the  motive  for  that,  for  seclu¬ 
sion  can  be  obtained  above  ground,  by 
admitting  light  through  clerestorys,  as 
perfectly  as  under  the  earth.  The  Duke 
of  Portland  must  have  loved  eerie 
effects,  just  as  the  builders  of  the  hun¬ 
dred  “  Follies’’  round  London  love 
heavy,  or  light,  or  Japanese  effects  ;  or, 
in  one  case  we  recollect,  an  effect  as  of 
blue  porcelain.  There  was  no  madness 
in  that,  but  only  wilfulness,  and  perhaps 
something  of  perverted  taste,  such  as 
we  see  constantly  among  collectors.  As 
much  light  was  required,  a  subterranean 
library  was  a  structure  involving  a  new 
difficulty,  and  the  difficulty  was  part  of 
the  pleasure.  Anybody  can  have  grapes 
in  October.  The  immense  scale  of  the 
expenditure  makes  its  result  striking, 
but  the  Duke  did  not  ruin  himself,  as 
one  Irish  Peer  is  said  to  have  done  in 
building  a  park  wall  ;  and  income  for 
income,  probably  threw  away  less  than 
many  a  cit  who  makes  his  family  miser¬ 
able  for  years  with  hordes  of  workmen, 
and  then  muddles  away  money  on  forc¬ 
ing-houses  which  no  successor  will  keep 
up  for  a  day.  Sydney  Smith’s  father 
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passed  his  whole  life  in  such  work,  mak¬ 
ing  and  abandoning  nineteen  places, 
and  remained  as  sane  as  his  son,  who 
was  the  sanest  of  mankind,  and  used  his 
constructive  energies  to  build  cheaply. 
There  is  a  gentleman  alive  now  upon 
whose  track  it  is  good-fortune  to  come, 
for  he  buys  a  house  in  a  pretty  scene, 
spends  £20,000  upon  making  it  the  per¬ 
fection  of  comfort,  and  then  flits,  selling 
the  place,  if  needful,  at  its  original  cost 
price.  A  far  greater  proof  of  insanity  is 
the  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  recorded  by  the 
7/Wj,  that  the  Duke  had  daily  four 
quarts  of  malt  liquor  drawn  for  himself, 
and  never  drank  any  ;  but  then  one 
would  like  to  know  where  that  beer 
went.  Was  it  an  old  perquisite,  which 
the  Duke,  out  of  kindliness,  would  not 
disturb  ?  or  was  it  the  very  ale  used,  as 
the  reporter  mentions,  to  soak  the  oak¬ 
en  floors  till  they  attained  a  special 
shade  of  color.  The  whole  belief  of  the 
public  about  the  Duke  was.  in  fact,  due 
to  the  unusualness  of  the  desire  for  se¬ 
clusion  among  persons  of  great  rank, 
and  the  scale  on  which  the  i)uke  grati¬ 
fied  his  tastes,  as  compared  with  the 
scale  on  which  men  with  a  hundredth 
part  of  his  income  would  have  gratified 
theirs. 

The  wonder  about  millionaires  is,  not 
that  they  should  be  sometimes  eccentric, 
but  that  they  are  usually  so  ordinary. 
Power  turns  all  heads  more  or  less,  and 
the  absence  of  resistance  develops  wil¬ 
fulness,  till,  as  we  often  see  in  the  East, 
it  becomes  monstrous  caprice.  Now, 
there  is  no  power  in  modern  times  which 
is  so  like  executive  volition  as  that  of 
the  millionaire — of  the  man,  we  mean, 
with  a  really  great  fortune  to  use  out¬ 
side  his  usual  wants.  He  has  only  to 
will  strongly  enough  to  draw  his  cheque 
and  all  mankind  is  eager  to  carry  out 
his  wishes.  Architects,  builders,  gar¬ 
deners  in  hundreds,  workmen  in  tribes, 
are  only  too  glad  that  he  has  been  gra¬ 
ciously  pleased  to  will.  If  he  is  a  Euro¬ 
pean,  there  is  haidly  anything  he  cannot 
obtain,  and  even  time  may,  with  ade¬ 
quate  expenditure,  be  made  to  give  way. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  one  thing  unat¬ 
tainable  is  a  park  if  there  are  no  trees  ; 
but  Louis  XIV.  created  a  park  in  a  bare 
plain,  with  old  trees  and  verdure  and 
silent  glades,  in  a  few  weeks,  though  at 
New  Series. — Vou  XXXV',,  No.  2 


a  cost  which,  it  is  said,  daunted  even 
him.  The  very  rich  man  must  know 
this  quite  well,  must  be  aware  that  there 
is  in  him  a  potentiality  of  patronage 
greater  than  that  of  most  Ministers, 
must  recognize  his  own  capacity  for 
sudden  and  unexplained  acquisition  ; 
yet  millionaires  very  rarely  do  anything 
which  at  all  interests  the  world,  or 
rouses  its  horror  of  the  unusual.  They 
are  a  little  obstinate,  sometimes,  about 
“  making”  places.  They  will  spend 
unheard-of  sums  in  perfecting  an  inte¬ 
rior,  which  would  be  far  more  perfect 
were  much  less  money  wasted.  I'hey 
will  collect,  at  great  cost,  something 
which,  when  collected,  interests  no  one 
but  themselves.  But  they  very  rarely  do 
anything  that  is  striking  or  magnificent, 
or  even  exceptionally  odd.  Nobody  in 
our  days  feeds  horses  out  of  gold,  as 
Nero  did  ;  though  one  man  did  build  a 
set  of  pigsties  of  polished  mahogany — 
and  kept  them  polished,  too.  There  is, 
we  believe,  one  noble  in  Europe  whose 
daily  dinner  is  served  in  Spain  as  if  he 
were  present,  though  he  is  absent  in 
Russia  ;  but  that,  though  it  seems  so 
bizarre,  is  not  really  exceptional. 
Scores  of  men  keep  up  places  in  such  a 
condition  that  if  they  arrived  without 
notice  all  would  be  ready,  though  they 
know,  as  well  as  they  know  anything, 
that  they  are  not  going  there.  The 
readiness  gratifies  some  internal  desire 
to  be  free  upon  the  subject  of  going  or 
not,  and  the  money  is  not  regarded. 
Such  freaks  pass  unnoticed,  unless  the 
whim  costs  something  which  men  with 
ordinary  incomes  think  great,  and  then 
the  spenders  are  pronounced  half- 
cracked.  Some  of  our  readers  know 
what  it  costs  to  keep  a  steam  yacht  in 
harbor  in  such  a  condition  that  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  telegram  steam  can  be  got  up, 
yet  that  is  done  in  more  than  one  or  two 
cases.  It  is  or  may  be  atrocious  waste, 
but  it  no  more  indicates  mental  aberra¬ 
tion  than  the  boat  of  the  retired  trades¬ 
man  which  is  always  painted,  and 
washed,  and  ready,  though  nothing 
would  induce  its  proprietor  to  enter  it. 
The  pressure  of  the  Usual,  is  felt  by  the 
millionaire  as  much  as  by  everybody 
else,  perhaps  more  so,  because  they  have 
in  our  modern  society  such  a  dislike  to 
be  conspicuous,  and  such  a  self-distrust 
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of  their  own  capability  to  be  original.  It 
will  be  from  America,  where  fortunes 
are  vast  and  individuality  respected, 
that  we  shall  before  long  import  million¬ 


aires  with  genuinely  savage  wills,  whose 
caprices  in  brick  and  mortar  will  make 
those  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  seem  very 
tame. — London  Spectator. 


LA  CHUTE  DES  FEUILLES. 

(from  the  french  of  MILLEVOYE.) 

Sere  autumn  had  bestrewn  the  ground 
With  spoils  of  many  a  ruined  dell ; 

And  from  the  copse  no  shadow  fell, 

And  from  the  nightingale  no  sound. 

Forlorn,  and  stricken  ere  his  prime, 

A  dying  lover  paced  once  more 
The  wilderness  where  many  a  time 
His  childish  feet  had  roamed  of  jrdre. 

“  Farewell,  beloved  grove,”  he  cries, — 

”  In  thy  decay  my  doom  is  writ ! 

In  every  withered  leaf  that  flies 
I  read  my  sentence,  and  submit. 

From  fateful  lips  the  stem  decree 
Hath  sped,  that  I  should  live  to  see 
Once  more  thy  glory’s  swift  decline. 

Once,  only  once  ;  and  then,  ah  me  ! 

That  my  brief  hour  should  close  rrith  thine, 

And  as  thy  leaf’s,  my  fall  should  be. 

Out  of  the  north  a  frozen  breath 
Hath  blown  upon  me,  wafting  death  ; 

And  lo  !  the  pleasure  and  the  pride. 

And  promise  of  my  sweet  spring-tide 
Are  as  a  dream  that  vanisheth. 

Fall,  oh  fall,  quick-fading  leaf  ! 

Conceal  this  track  from  every  eye  ; 

And  this  lone  spot  where  I  must  lie 
Oh,  hide  it  from  a  mother’s  grief  ! 

But  thro’  the  solitary  glade. 

Should  my  fair  mistress,  desolate. 

Come  weeping  when  the  day  shall  fade, 

Let  your  faint  rustling  rouse  my  shade 
And  leave  it  less  disconsolate  !” 

So  spake  he  mournfully,  and  passed. 

Never  again  to  tread  these  ways  ; 

Thick  fell  the  leaves,  and  with  the  last 
Was  told  the  measure  of  his  days. 

They  buried  him  beneath  the  bare 
Spread  branches  of  his  favorite  oak  ; 

But  ne’er  a  dead  leaf’s  message  woke 
His  lonely  wraith,  nor  journeyed  there, 

As  daylight  waned,  his  mistress  fair. 

No  footfall,  save  the  shepherd’s,  broke 

The  stillness  of  his  sepulchre. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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Chapter  XXXIV. 

“  FOR  THE  REST  OF  MY  LIFE.” 

July,  more  than  three  years  later; 
the  scene,  one  of  the  front  rooms  at  the 
Nurses’  Home,  Fence  Street,  Irkford  ; 
the  persons,  a  man  and  a  woman,  alone 
— he,  standing  on  the  hearthrug,  where 
he  had  been  waiting  some  two  or  three 
minutes  ;  she,  just  closing  the  door  be¬ 
hind  her  as  she  came  in. 

The  man  was  Dr.  Hugh  Wentworth  ; 
the  woman,  Judith  Conisbrough. 

He  was  a  young-looking  man — even 
sur[)risingly  young  when  one  considered 
the  high  position  he  had,  and  the  really 
vast  responsibilities  which  devolved  up¬ 
on  him.  But  on  looking  more  closely, 
one  saw  that  if  he  were  young  in  years, 
yet  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  are 
born  with  master-minds.  One  forgot 
entirely  that  he  was  young,  and  hand¬ 
some,  and  pleasant  to  look  upon,  so 
much  were  these  advantages  overweighed 
by  the  intellectual  ones — by  the  fire  that 
dwelt  in  the  deep  eyes,  by  the  grand 
sweep  of  the  magnificent  forehead,  the 
mental  power  expressed  in  every  line  and 
every  feature. 

Till  Judith  entered,  he  had  been  lean¬ 
ing  against  the  mantelpiece  with  his 
hands  clasped  behind  him,  and  his  eyes 
raised  to  the  dingy-looking  ceiling  above, 
and  he  heaved  a  sigh.  Even  those  two 
or  three  moments  of  sorely-needed  leis¬ 
ure  of  waiting  and  inaction,  were  hardly 
spared  and  much  grudged. 

He  had  not  been  kept  waiting  very 
long.  In  that  establishment  punctuality 
and  alertness  were  laws  as  immutable  as 
those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  There 
was  she  whom  he  sought,  walking  into 
the  room,  looking  different  from  her  old 
self,  as  you,  reader,  have  known  her, 
because  she  had  a  white  cap  on  her 
head,  a  black  gown,  a  white  apron  of 
lawn  with  a  stomacher,  all  edged  with 
little  plaited  frills  of  the  same  material. 

“  Good-aftemoon,  nurse,”  he  ob¬ 
served,  holding  out  his  hand. 

“  Good-aftemoon.  We  meet  for  the 
first  time  to-day,  I  think  ?” 

"  Yes.  There  is  a  small  matter  of 


business  which  I  wish  to  discuss  with 
you,”  said  he,  and  paused. 

She  had  moved  nearer  to  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  now  stood  beside  it,  looking 
at  him.  Then,  when  the  broader  light 
fell  upon  her,  one  saw  that  the  cap  and 
apron,  the  badges  of  her  order,  were  not 
the  only  things  to  distinguish  her  from 
the  Judith  Conisbrough  of  three  years 
ago.  She  looked,  if  anything,  a  little 
taller,  possibly  a  very  little  stouter,  and 
her  carriage,  if  not  more  stately,  was  a 
little  more  decided  than  of  yore. 

She  looked  a  queenly  woman  now,  in 
her  garb  of  nursing  sister,  just  as  she  had 
formerly  looked  a  queenly  woman  in  her 
shabby  old  gowns — in  her  sorrow*,  her 
poverty,  her  bitter  unhappiness  at  Yore- 
sett  House,  when  the  curse  of  enforced 
idleness,  and  the  grip  of  a  forbidden 
love,  were  upon  her.  But  her  face  was 
changed.  It  had  altered  in  the  way  in 
which  the  faces  of  women  do  alter,  in 
whom  heart  is  as  strong  as  head. 

No  acute  or  even  intelligent  observer 
would  have  dared  to  say  that  that  face 
wore  an  altogether  happy,  or  peaceful, 
or  satisfied  expression  ;  the  faces  of 
those  who  aim  high  and  feel  deeply,  sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  do  look  perfectly  placid. 
There  was  a  calm  and  settled  power  in 
it,  not  inferior,  in  its  way,  to  that 
which  dwelt  in  the  countenance  of  Dr. 
Wentworth  himself.  The  eyes  were 
steady,  scrutinizing,  and  critical.  It 
was  the  mouth  which  betrayed,  more 
than  anything  else,  the  touch  of  sadness 
and  dissatisfaction.  It  was  when  the 
face  was  in  entire  repose  that  the  lips 
took  that  curve  which  makes  one  feel 
as  if  a  sigh  had  either  just  left,  or  was 
on  the  point  of  leaving  them. 

For  the  rest,  one  could  see  that  she 
was  in  every  way  developed.  She  had 
more  ease  as  well  as  more  dignity  of 
manner.  She  was  more  beautiful  than 
before,  as  well  as  older  ;  her  face  and 
form  now  more  than  ever  were  such  as 
the  most  heedless  could  not  fail  to  ob¬ 
serve. 

Neither  she  nor  Dr.  Wentworth  sat 
down.  Each  knew  the  time  of  the 
other  to  be  precious. 
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“  You  go  home  for  your  holiday  to¬ 
morrow  ?”  he  said  half-inquiringly. 

“Yes.  A  fortnight  among  the 
Yorkshire  hills  will  not  be  unpleasant.” 

“  I  wish  you  would  take  a  month,” 
was  his  abrupt  remark. 

“  A  month — why  ?”  Her  eyes 
opened  a  little,  as  she  looked  at  him  in 
some  surprise.  “Not  because  I  look 
ill,  surely — for  I  never  felt  better  in  my 
life.” 

“  No  ;  but  because  I  wish  you  on 
your  return  to  take  a  great  deal  more 
responsibility  on  your  shoulders,  and 
you  will  require  some  thorough  rest  and 
setting  up  before  you  undertake  it.” 

“  Indeed.  And  what  is  it  you  wish 
me  to  do  ?“ 

“  My  wife,”  said  he,  smiling, 
"  charged  me  to  tell  you  that  you  were 
to  do  as  I  wished,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
her  friendship.  Now,  before  I  explain, 
let  me  tell  you  it  is  an  onerous  post  I 
wish  you  to  take.  Little  rest,  and  much 
care  and  anxiety.  Perhaps  few  friends, 
and  lots  of  enemies.  That  for  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  part  of  it.  For  the  more 
agreeable  :  it  ought  to  gratify  that  am¬ 
bition  of  yours,  to  which  you  have 
never  yet  owned,  though  it  is  as  patent 
to  me  as  the  sun  in  a  sky  without 
clouds — it  ought  to  gratify  that  ambi¬ 
tion,  because  it  is  a  post  of  authority 
and  consequence,  and  is  well  remuner¬ 
ated.  I  want  you  to  become  the 
matron  of  the  new  hospital  at  Ridge- 
ford.” 

She  raised  her  head  quickly  ;  her  lips 
parted,  and  she  looked  at  him  in 
astonishment  for  a  moment.  Then  her 
face  flushed  deeply,  and  she  turned  her 
eyes  to  the  prospect  outside. 

Dr.  Wentworth  watched  her  unobtru¬ 
sively,  but  with  the  keenest  and  liveli¬ 
est  interest.  He  had  been  her  stanch 
friend  ever  since  the  evening  he  had  first 
seen  her,  in  this  very  room,  standing  be¬ 
fore  him  in  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  to  be 
inspected,  when  she  had  said,  with  a 
naivet^  which  had  amused  him,  and  an 
earnestness  which  had  gratified  him  : 

“  I  do  not  know  what  you  can  give 
me  to  do,  but  I  beg  you  will  give  me 
something.  If  it  is  only  sweeping  and 
dusting,  let  me  have  it :  do  not  send  me 
back.” 

He  had  not  sent  her  back,  for  he  had 
correctly  discerned  (which  even  genius 


does  not  always  succeed  in  doing)  that 
she  was  one  of  those  tools  which  will 
work  well,  and  he  had  from  the  first  let 
her  see  that  he  expected  a  great  deal 
from  her.  He  had  not  been  disap¬ 
pointed,  and  he  had  been  charmed,  like 
inferior  men,  to  find  his  own  prophetic 
verdict  so  thoroughly  realized. 

The  more  he  asked  of  work,  or  study, 
or  observation,  or,  as  he  would  say  in 
moments  of  expansiveness  to  the  wife  of 
his  bosom,  “  of  general  all-round  per¬ 
fection  in  her  work  and  her  behavior,” 
the  more  she  had  seemed  ready  and 
willing  to  give  him. 

Under  his  influence  and  by  his  advice, 
she  had  received  training,  not  only  in 
nursing,  but  in  some  branches  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  surgery  as  well.  He  had  said 
little  to  her  during  her  studies  in  these 
subjects,  but  had  one  day  not  long  ago, 
surprised  her  by  proposing  to  her  that 
she  should  study  medicine  thoroughly, 
and  adopt  it  as  a  profession,  adding  that 
she  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  would 
make  her  way. 

He  had  calculated  on  that  ambition, 
in  which  he  now  told  her  he  still  be¬ 
lieved  ;  but  it  had  not  answered  to  the 
call.  Judith  had  declined,  saying  she 
had  no  vocation.  Mingled  motives,  so 
delicately  shaded  and  complicated  that 
she  could  not  possibly  have  explained 
their  whence  or  wherefore,  had  led  her 
to  this  refusal.  He  had  been  as  nearly 
angry  with  her  as  possible,  saying  in 
remonstrance  : 

“  Scores  of  women,  who  really  have 
no  vocation  for  it,  who  want  notoriety,  or 
are  curious  about  things  they  don’t  un¬ 
derstand,  or  who  want  to  make  a  living, 
and  think  they  have  fewer  rivals  in  the 
medical  line  than  in  the  schoolmistress 
one — they  all  rush  into  it,  pushing  to 
the  front,  and  making  themselves  a 
spectacle  for  gods  and  men.  Here  are 
you — the  very  sort  we  want  as  a  pioneer 
for  women-doctors — high-minded  and 
high-hearted,  with  a  pure  reverence  for 
science  and  humanity,  with  every  quali¬ 
fication,  mental,  moral,  and  physical. 
And  you  will  not.  You  ought  to  lead 
the  way,  to  be  one  of  the  pioneers  on 
that  road  where  the  women  who  follow 
after  you  will  some  day  be  great.” 

Judith  had  shaken  her  head,  smiling. 

”  You  are  quite  mistaken,”  she  said. 
“  I  lay  no  claims  to  a  ‘  pure  reverence 
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for  science  and  humanity,’  as  you  call 
it.  1  know  nothing  about  them,  except 
that  the  one  is  really  great,  and  the 
other  is  thought  so  by  some  people.  Do 
you  suppose  I  became  a  nurse  because  I 
wished  to  do  so  ?  Not  at  all,  and  I 
never  would  have  done  it  if  I  could  have 
had  a  happier  lot.  I  ‘  took  to  it,’  as 
they  say,  because  I  was  miserable,  and 
wanted  relief  from  my  wretchedness  ;  I 
did  not  like  it  then,  and  I  do  not  like  it 
now.  You  may  think  me  a  poor-spirit¬ 
ed  creature  ;  but  1  would  rather  stay 
here  and  do  as  you  tell  me,  and  act  un¬ 
der  orders,  than  be  the  first  and  clever¬ 
est  woman-doctor  of  all  time.” 

“  You  are  trying  to  cajole  me  by  flat¬ 
tery.” 

“  I  am  speaking  the  simple,  unvar¬ 
nished  truth.” 

“  My  wife  says  indignantly — as  if  it 
were  my  fault — that  if  she  had  had  your 
qualifications  I  should  never  have  got 
her  to  marry  me.” 

”  Oh,  how  could  she  say  such  a 
thing?  It  is  almost  wicked  of  her,” 
Judith  had  said,  and  she  had  remained 
immovable.  Yes,  she  thought  it  a 
glorious  professiuti,  she  said,  the  noblest 
that  existed — 

”  Bar  the  clerical  one,”  he  had  sug¬ 
gested,  with  a  malicious  smile. 

“  Bar  none,”  had  been  Judith’s  em¬ 
phatic  retort  ;  and  she  would  honor  a 
really  clever  medical  woman  and  would 
be  quite  ready  to  darn  her  stockings 
and  do  her  drudgery.  The  position,  it¬ 
self,  of  a  medical  woman,  she  declined. 
This  refusal,  and  their  dispute  about  it, 
was  in  Dr.  Wentworth’s  mind  now,  as 
he  observed  her  keenly  and  noted  every 
change  that  passed  over  her  face. 

“  I  shall  think  you  wish  to  be  un¬ 
friendly  to  me,  if  you  refuse  me  this,” 
he  said.  ”  Vou  are  familiar  with  all  the 
details  of  the  scheme  ;  you  have  heard 
them  discussed  at  my  house  often 
enough.  You  know  what  the  duties  will 
be  ;  the  salary  will  be  three  hundred  a 
year.  Now,  where  is  your  ‘  Yes  ?’  ” 

”  ‘  Yes’  is  sometimes  a  very  hard  word 
to  say.  Dr.  Wentworth.” 

"It  ought  not  to  be  so,  when  duty 
cries  for  it  so  very  loudly,  as  in  this 
case. 

"  You  are  the  chief  of  the  council, 
and  the  real  head  of  it,  are  you  not  ?” 

"  I  am.” 


“  And  would  you  always  give  me 
your  friendship,  your  counsel,  and  your 
advice  ?” 

“You  may  depend  upon  them  en¬ 
tirely.” 

,  ^  It  would  be  a  very  useful  sphere  ?” 
she  said  musingly. 

”  You,  as  well  as  I,  know  how  useful. 
In  that  place  you  will  be  an  influence, 
and  a  beneficent  one,  on  hundreds.  My 
dear  friend,”  he  took  her  hand,  ”  apart 
from  all  other  considerations,  the 
woman  who  worthily  fills  that  office,  as 
it  will  be  when  it  is  developed,  and  as 
you  will  fill  It — with  its  trials  and  its 
difficulties,  its  powers  and  its  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  doing  good— that  woman  may, 
if  the  right  spirit  animate  her,  attain  to 
the  rank  of  the  other  good  women  whose 
names  ought  to  stand  opposite  saints’ 
days  in  men’s  and  women’s  hearts.” 

“  Then  I  cannot  be  worthy  of  it,” 
said  she,  moved. 

“  And  I  say  you  are  ;  and  1  say  that  if 
you  will  not  take  it,  I  know  not  where  to 
put  my  hand  on  any  other  woman  quali¬ 
fied  as  you  are  qualified  for  it.” 

"  If  I  took  it,  I  should  have  to  make 
up  my  mind  that  it  would  be  for  the 
rest  of  my  life  ?” 

“You  would.” 

A  long  pause.  He  did  not  interrupt 
her,  nor  press  her  for  an  answer,  for  pre¬ 
cious  as  the  time  of  both  was,  these 
moments  of  reflection  and  turning  over 
were  absolutely  necessary.  He  leaned 
against  the  mantelpiece  in  silence,  and 
she  stood  by  the  window,  equally  silent, 
seeing,  without  heeding  them,  all  the 
throng  of  men  and  vehicles  which 
streamed  incessantly  up  and  down  the 
noisy  thoroughfare. 

What  visions  did  she  tear  to  shreds, 
he  wondered,  as  he  watched  her  without 
letting  her  see  his  observation — what 
hopes  did  she  finally  immolate  ?  what 
bright  illusions  of  girlhood  did  she  lock 
out  from  her  heart  for  ever  ?  Could  he 
have  known,  he  would  have  been  aware 
that  she  had  never  had  any  youth,  and 
that  she  even  now  inwardly  expostulated 
with  her  destiny,  which  had  led  her  up 
through  five-and-twenty  years  of  life 
without  that  youth.  Though  he  and  she 
had  grown  fast  friends,  though  she  and 
his  wife  had  become  almost  like  sisters, 
no  word  had  ever  passed  her  lips  which 
could  give  any  clue  to  the  story  of  sorrow 
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and  hopelessness  which  had  driven  her 
forth  from  her  home  at  twenty-two,  a 
sad,  unhopeful  woman,  and  had  first  led 
her  to  them.  That  there  was  a  story, 
he  was  persuaded  ;  persuaded,  too,  that 
she  went  over  it  in  her  mind  as  she 
stood  looking  out  of  the  window  then, 
before  she  answered  him — some  story 
connected  with  her  home  in  that  green 
dale  which  he  had  never  seen,  but  of 
which  she  had  once  or  twice  spoken  in 
words  which,  though  simple,  had  been 
full  of  life  and  hre. 

At  last  her  answer  came  : 

“  I  will  do  as  you  wish.  Dr.  Went¬ 
worth.  I  will  go  to  Ridgeford.” 

In  the  joy  and  relief  of  his  heart,  he 
step^dforward  and  shook  both  herhands. 

“  I  do  thank  you — from  my  heart  I 
thank  you  !  With  you  at  its  head, 
Ridgeford  shall  be  the  first  place  of  its 
kind  in  England — that  I  swear  !” 

He  laughed  with  satisfaction.  Judith 
only  looked  very  grave,  and  then  he  said  : 

“  But  have  you  no  curiosity  to  know 
what  my  great  and  special  reason  was 
for  wishing  you  to  go  ?” 

“  What  was  it  ?” 

“Just  this.  I  don’t  want  you  to  be 
lost  to  suffering  humanity  and  the 
medical  profession,  whether  as  a  member 
of  it,  or  a  servant  of  it.  Once  safe  in 
that  post,  you  are  safe  for  life  ;  but,  un¬ 
til  you  are  installed  there,  I  have  a  con¬ 
suming  dread,- which  haunts  me  like  a 
ghost,  of  your  breaking  away  from  us, 
and  getting  married.’’ 

“You  certainly  need  not  fear  that,” 
said  Judith,  after  a  moment’s  pause,  as 
she  looked  at  him.  “  It  is  the  one  con¬ 
tingency  in  my  life  which  1  am  absolute¬ 
ly  certain  will  never  occur.  Therefore 
be  reassured.’’ 

“To  think  of  you  married,”  pursued 
the  fanatic,  “  devoted  to  one  miserable 
man  and  his  tiresome  family,  is  to  think 
of  something  monstrous.  Well,  good¬ 
bye.  You’lJ  see  my  wife  to-morrow, 
before  setting  off.  And  stay  at  home  a 
month,  while  you  have  the  chance.’’ 

He  wrung  her  hand  again,  and  de¬ 
parted. 

Chapter  XXXV. 

THE  WAY  NOT  CLEAR. 

Once  more  Judith  alighted  at  the 
well-known  station  at  Hawes,  and  was 
met,  as  of  old,  by  mine  host  of  the 


King’s  Arms  at  Yoresett,  and  driven 
home  by  him.  It  was  the  third  holiday 
she  had  had  since  first  going  to  her 
work,  but  it  was  now  more  than  a  year 
since  she  had  last  been  at  home.  To 
Judith  these  home-comings  had  their 
terror  as  well  as  their  joy.  Her  love  of 
her  home,  and  of  every  spot  of  ground 
for  miles  around  it,  was  a  thing  of  a 
deep  and  ineradicable  growth.  There¬ 
fore  there  was  always  a  certain  delight 
in  returning  and  beholding  the  familiar 
scenes  and  objects.  But  the  desolation 
within  was  so  great  as  almost  entirely  to 
counterbalance  this  joy.  Since  she  had 
left  home  no  word  of  leaving  Yoresett 
had  ever  been  spoken  either  by  Uelphine 
or  by  Mrs.  Conisbrough.  Each  time 
that  she  returned  it  seemed  to  Judith 
that  Delphine  looked  more  shadowy, 
more  exquisitely  lovely,  and  more  un¬ 
earthly  in  her  fragility.  She  was  par¬ 
ticularly  struck  with  that  look  when  she 
alighted  on  this  occasion,  and  her  sis¬ 
ter  came  forward  to  welcome  her.  She 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  splen¬ 
did  handsomeness  of  the  youngest  girl, 
now  a  tall  and  well-developed  young 
lady  of  nineteen,  as  full  of  health,  of 
life,  and  fire,  as  Delpine  seemed  shadowy 
and  ghost-like  in  her  beauty. 

They  welcomed  her — Delphine  very 
quietly,  Roda  enthusiastically.  Judith 
had  been  visited  often  by  a  torturing  sus¬ 
picion  that  Delpine  had  never  regard¬ 
ed  her  with  the  same  feelings  since  that 
afternoon  when  she  had  found  her  in 
her  painting-room,  and  had  told  her  old 
Martha  Paley’s  tale.  She  fancied  that 
Delphine  regarded  her  sometimes  with  a 
strangely  cold  and  alien  glance,  as  if  she 
suddenly  recollected  the  mortal  blow 
which  Judith’s  hand  had  dealt  to  her 
happiness,  and  shivered  and  feared  at 
the  remembrance  of  it.  The  idea  was 
almost  intolerably  painful,  and  she  had 
never  dared  to  put  it  into  words.  Where 
would  have  been  the  use  ?  Delphine 
could  not  order  her  feelings  and  expres¬ 
sion  to  be  exactly  that  which  was  most 
pleasing  to  others. 

Rhoda’s  cry  now,  as  of  old,  was  for 
news  : 

“  What’s  your  news.  Judith  ?  Surely 
you  have  some  news  ?’’ 

“  Yes,  I  have,  this  time.  But  I  shall 
not  tell  it  you  till  I  can  tell  it  to  mam¬ 
ma  as  well.” 
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“  She  is  upstairs,”  observed  Del- 
phinc,  “  but  I  fancy  she  will  come  down 
before  long,” 

They  were  in  the  parlor,  and  while 
Judith  sat  down  and  rested,  Delphine 
remarked  : 

”  Judith,  I  think  you  will  find  mam¬ 
ma  looking  a  good  deal  changed — I  am 
afraid  so.  But  don’t  seem  to  notice  it, 
for  there  is  nothing  she  dislikes  more 
than  for  people  to  make  remarks  about 
it.” 

'  ‘  Why,  do  you  mean  she  is  ill,  or — or 
failing,  or  anything  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know,  I  am  sure.  She  is 
very  much  changed — I  can  hardly  de¬ 
scribe  to  you  in  what  way.” 

She  had  scarcely  finished  speaking 
when  Mrs.  Conisbrough  came  into  the 
room.  Judith  could  not  but  agree  with 
her  sister’s  words.  Their  mother 
looked  haggard,  worn,  and  aged,  and  all 
these  things  had  greatly  increased  upon 
her  since  Judith  had  last  seen  her. 

J  udith  advanced,  and  greeted  her  with 
tender  affection  ;  but  Mrs.  Conisbrough 
received  her  coldly.  It  was  one  of  the 
girl’s  heaviest  trials,  and  one  which,  she 
felt,  was  not  likely  to  cease  while  her 
mother  lived. 

Judith  had  been  desperate  when  she 
had  taken  that  extreme  step  of  speaking 
to  her  mother  of  the  wrong  she  had 
done  ;  but  she  had  spoken  of  it,  and  as  a 
simple  matter  of  fact  Mrs.  Conisbrough 
had  never  forgiven  her  for  it.  They  had 
never  been  very  sympathetic,  but  that 
episode  had  created  a  breach  between 
them — not  very  noticeable  on  the  out¬ 
side,  but  deep — deep  as  the  respective 
bases  of  their  own  characters. 

Judith  always  felt  as  if  she  hardly 
dared  lift  her  eyes  to  her  mother’s  face. 
She  always  felt  as  if  she  were  the  cul¬ 
prit,  and  as  if  she  were  for  ever  labor¬ 
ing  under  the  ban  of  a  parent's  heavy 
and  merited  displeasure.  These  feelings 
are  settled  for  us,  and  arise  within  us, 
not  at  the  dictates  of  reason  and  justice 
but  in  obedience  to  inherited  traditions, 
whose  beginning  has  its  source  some¬ 
where  in  the  dim  vista  of  our  ancestors’ 
habits,  countless  generations  back  ;  in 
obedience,  too,  to  certain  instincts  in 
our  own  individual  natures.  Such  in¬ 
stincts  as  these  it  was  which  made  Ju¬ 
dith  Conisbrough  morally  cast  ashes  upon 
her  own  head  for  ever  having  dared  to 


speak  to  her  mother  of  her  sin  ;  which 
made  her  feel  almost  as  if  that  mother 
were  justified  in  treating  her  with  the 
distant  and  ceremonious  coldness  which 
she  had  observed  to  her  ever  since  the 
first  moments  of  the  silence  with  which 
she  had  received  her  daughter’s  words. 

Delphine  also  knew  the  miserable 
secret,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  have 
caused  the  same  breach  between  her  and 
her  mother.  Mrs.  Conisbrough  spoke 
almost  genially  to  her,  and  c^led  her 
“  my  love  !”  It  was  three  years,  Judith 
reflected,  her  heart  rent  with  anguish, 
since  that  term  of  endearment,  or  any 
like  it,  had  been  bestowed  upon  her. 
She  waited  until  the  evening  meal  was 
over,  and  they  were  all  seated  together 
in  the  familiar  parlor.  She  had  noticed 
her  mother’s  slight  and  failing  appetite, 
and  how  she  turned  away  in  distaste 
from  almost  everything  they  tried  to 
tempt  her  with.  Though  it  was  July, 
there  was  a  small  fire,  and  Mrs.  Conis¬ 
brough  took  her  place  beside  it  when  tea 
was  over.  Judith  took  her  position  on 
a  stool  at  her  mother’s  feet,  and  clasping 
her  hands  on  her  knee,  looked  up  into 
her  face,  and  said  : 

“  Mother,  1  have  something  to  tell 
you.” 

”  Indeed,”  was  the  listless  reply. 

“Yes.  You  know  all  about  Dr. 
Wentworth  now.  You  have  often  heard 
of  him  from  me,  and  I  am  sure  you  have 
heard  his  praises  sounded  by  the  Malle- 
sons.” 

“  Oh  yes  !  I  suppose  he  is  a  very 
great  man.  I  know  he  seems  to  have 
the  art  of  making  people  slave  for  him 
without  giving  them  much  remunera¬ 
tion.” 

“It  is  not  always  he  who  decides 
what  the  remuneration  shall  be.  He 
called  upon  me  yesterday.  He  wants 
me  to  take  a  month’s  holiday  instead  of 
only  a  fortnight,  and  then  he  wants  me  to 
undertake  a  very  serious  responsibility.” 

“  Has  he  any  thoughts  of  paying  you 
for  the  responsibility  ?” 

“  The  payment  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee,  and  it  is  very  liberal.  He 
wants  me  to  be  the  matron  of  the  new 
hospital  at  Ridgeford,  near  Irkford.” 

“You?”  said  Mrs.  Conisbrough, 
looking  at  her  curiously,  as  if  she  could 
not  take  the  idea  in.  ’  ‘  Matron  of  a  hos¬ 
pital — and  what  did  you  say  ?” 
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He  begged  me  to  go,”  said  Judith, 
looking  into  her  mother’s  face  with  a 
great  longing.  “He  is  to  be  the  head 
of  the  council,  and  really  the  master  of 
it  all,  and  he  promised  to  be  my  faith¬ 
ful  friend  if  I  undertook  it.  It  is  an  al¬ 
most  terribly  responsible  post.” 

“  Ah,  indeed  !  And  pray,  what  did 
you  decide  ?  I  should  have  felt  myself 
too  young  and  inexperienced  had  I  been 
in  your  place,”  said  Mrs.  Conisbrough 
almost  coldly  ;  while  Delphine,  with  a 
sudden  rush  of  surprise  and  sympathy 
exclaimed  : 

“  Why,  Judith,  it  will  be  an  immense 
work.  It  will  want  a  woman  of  great 
power  in  every  way — a  woman  like  you, 
and  1  am  sure  I  think  Dr.  Wentworth 
hit  upon  the  right  person  when  he  chose 
you  for  it.” 

”  He  would  not  allow  me  to  decline, 
or  to  urge  any  objections,”  said  Judith, 
turning  to  Delphine,  almost  choked  with 
grief  at  the  manner  in  which  her  news 
was  received.  Was  it  not  the  turning- 
point  of  her  whole  life  ?  Did  not  her 
mother  know  well  its  full  significance  ? 
And  had  she  nothing  warmer,  nothing 
more  sympathetic  to  say  to  it  than  this  ? 
“  I  have  had  great  difficulty  in  believing 
that  I  ought  to  accept  it,”  Judith  went 
on,  ”  but  at  least  I  felt  that  I  must  at 
least  try,  and  I  accepted.” 

She  turned  to  her  mother  again,  and 
said  ; 

“  The  salary  is  a  good  one,  mother  ; 
it  is  three  hundred  a  year.” 

“  Dear  me  !  That  is  certainly  an  im¬ 
provement.  The  walk  in  life  which  you 
have  chosen  is  not  one  which  would  have 
recommended  itself  to  me  ;  but,  since 
you  have  chosen  it,  I  congratulate  you 
on  being  successful  in  it.” 

Judith  said  no  more.  She  had  com¬ 
municated  the  news  somewhat  as  one 
does  a  disagreeable  duty,  but  she  had 
not  expected  it  to  be  received  thus. 
When  Mrs.  Conisbrough  retired,  which 
she  did  early,  Delphine  went  with  her  to 
her  room,  and  thus  Judith  and  Rhoda 
were  left  alone. 

”  Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  about  mam¬ 
ma  ?”  said  the  former.  "  She  ought  to 
have  a  first-rate  physician  to  see  her, 
even  if  we  had  to  send  to  London  for 
him.  I  am  perfectly  certain  she  is  very 
seriously  out  of  health.  You  should 
not  have  kept  me  in  the  dark,  Rhoda.” 


”  It  was  Delphine,  Judith.  She  said 
you  had  care  and  trouble  enough,  with¬ 
out  having  that  added  to  them.  Poor 
Del  !  She  has  been  longing  for  you  to 
come.  She  has  had  a  dismal  time  of  it 
with  mamma.” 

“  Why,  has  mamma  been  cross  ?” 

”  Dreadful  !  She  can’t  help  it,  poor 
thing.  I  can  often  see  that  it  is  not  be¬ 
cause  she  feels  unkind  or  spiteful,  but 
because  she  is  miserable.  Uncle  Ag- 
lionhy  has  a  great  deal  to  answer  for,  and 
I  hope  he  will  have  to  answer  for  it.  1 
don’t  despair  of  seeing  him  brought  to 
account  some  time.  Meantime  it  is  not 
very  agreeable  for  us  here  below.  1 
don’t  know  how  Delphine  bears  it  as  she 
does,  but  mamma  has  never  let  her  alone 
about  having  refused  Mr.  Danesdale.” 

“  Rhoda  !” 

”  You  cannot  imagine  what  I  have  felt 
sometimes,  when  I  have  had  to  watch 
Delphine  being  literally  tortured.  Of 
course  I  don’t  pretend  to  understand 
the  facts  of  the  case,  or  why  Delphine 
refused  Mr.  Danesdale,  but  I  do  know 
that  she  adores  him,  and  that  her  heart 
is  breaking.” 

“  Oh,  Rhoda,  it  is  what  I  have 
feared,  and  what  has  haunted  me  again 
and  again,  while  I  have  been  away.  She 
is  one  of  those  who  never  complain,  and 
never  get  over  a  thing  of  that  kind. 
Poor  child  !  But  it  must  not  go  on. 
Does  she  ever  see  Mr.  Danesdale  ?” 

“  Oh,  at  church,  sometimes.  She 
never  looks  at  him,  but  I  have  seen  him 
look  at  her  with  a  look  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand.  I  don’t  think  she  has  ever  spo¬ 
ken  to  him  since  that  ball  you  went  to. 
Sir  Gabriel  has  not  been  well,  and  they 
say  he  is  very  anxious  for  Mr.  Danes¬ 
dale  to  be  married,  and  that  he  will  be 
soon. 

“  Ah  !  To  whom  ?  Do  they  say 
that  too  ?” 

“  Some  people  talk  about  Miss  Bird. 
They  say  she  has  refused  no  end  of  men 
for  his  sake.” 

”  1  don  t  believe  it.  She  is  a  sweet 
little  thing,  but  I  don’t  believe  she 
cares,  or  ever  did  care,  a  straw  for 
Randulf  Danesdale.  No  ;  depend  upon 
it,  if  he  marries,  to  oblige  his  father,  it 
will  be  a  different  sort  of  woman — one 
who  will  put  as  little  heart  into  the  affair 
as  he  will  himself,  /’twr  fellow  !” 

”  I  know  nothing  about  that.  I 
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know  they  say  he  is  going  to  be  married, 
and  if  he  does  marry  I  believe  it  will  kill 
Delphine.  She  says  he  is  quite  right — 
she  told  mamma  so.  She  says  he  must 
marry,  but  it  will  kill  her  all  the  same.” 

Judith  sat  silent,  her  heart  wrung  ; 
and  Rhoda,  who  was,  for  her,  exceed¬ 
ingly  subdued,  did  not  enlarge  upon  the 
situation.  Presently  Delphine  came 
downstairs,  looking,  as  Judith’s  eyes, 
sharpened  by  pity  and  fear,  observed, 
almost  transparent  in  her  fragility. 

The  girls  talked  about  their  mother, 
and  Judith  found  her  sisters  as  anxious 
as  herself  to  have  advice.  She  said  she 
would  write  to  Dr.  Wentw'orth,  and  ask 
his  advice,  and  request  him  to  tell  them 
whom  they  ought  to  consult. 

Later,  when  Judith  and  Rhoda  again 
happened  to  be  alone,  the  latter  said  : 

“  Mr.  Danesdale  has  been  abroad  for 
ever  so  long  with  Mr.  Aglionby.” 

“Has  he?” 

”  Yes  ;  they  are  most  tremendous 
friends.  People  call  them  Orestes  and 
Pylades.  Whenever  Mr.  Aglionby  is  at 
home,  Mr.  Danesdale  is  with  him,  or  he 
is  with  Mr.  Dane.sdale.  But  our  cousin 
doesn’t  spend  much  of  his  time  at  Scar 
Foot.  He’s  there  just  now  though,  and 
nobody  says  anything  about  his  getting 
married.  His  aunt  lives  with  him  and 
keeps  house  for  him,  and  some  people 
seem  to  like  him.  The  Mallesons  do. 
I’ve  seen  him  there  once  or  twice,  and 
he  is  fearfully  grave  and  dignified.  I 
can’t  hate  the  man,  though  I  should 
like  to.” 

Judith  was  saved  from  the  necessity 
of  a  reply,  by  the  entrance  of  Delphine. 
She  pondered  upon  all  she  had  heard, 
and  in  her  mind  the  situation  resolved 
itself  into  this — that  her  mother  would 
not  live  long.  Her  eye,  now  practised 
in  reading  the  signs  of  most  kinds  of 
disease,  beheld  the  beginning  of  the  end 
written  very  plainly  in  Mrs.  Conis- 
brough’s  appearance  and  expression. 
With  her  would  die  her  secret  and  all 
chance  of  its  becoming  known  ;  and  for 
them,  in  their  youth  and  loneliness, 
would  remain  nothing  in  the  world  but 
to  work  out.  as  best  they  could,  the  sad 
behest  : 

“  Work,  be  unhappy,  but  bear  life,  my  son.” 

For  herself  she  could  answer.  She 
felt  within  her  strength  to  meet  her  fate 


and  master  it.  She  thought  she  could 
answer  for  Rhoda  too.  No  doubt  the 
struggles  would  be  desperate,  the  torture 
keen,  before  conquest  was  hers,  but  it 
would  be  hers  in  the  end,  she  felt  sure. 
But  for  her  best  beloved,  to  whom  she 
was  powerless  to  give  hope  on  the  one 
hand,  or  callous  indifference  on  the 
other,  or,  yet  again,  the  resolve  that 
rides  triumphant  over  death — what  re¬ 
mained  for  her  ?  She  dared  not  attempt 
to  look  forward  or  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  honestly.  She  had  resolution  to 
face  most  possibilities,  but  not  the  one 
which  carried  Delphine  out  of  her  life. 

Chapter  XXXVI. 

“  WAIT  TILL  YOU  HEAR  FROM  ME.” 

It  was  a  little  more  than  a  week  after 
Judith  Conisbrough’s  return,  a  sultry 
afternoon  at  the  end  of  July.  At  Scar 
Foot  all  was  quiet  except  the  rooks, 
which  wheeled  and  cawed  noisily  in  the 
trees.  The  windows  were  all  open,  now 
that  the  sun  had  left  the  house,  after  be¬ 
ing  closed  all  morning,  with  the  blinds 
down,  to  keep  the  said  sun  out.  In  the 
dining-room  the  luncheon  table  was 
spread,  with  Aglionby  and  Mrs.  Bryce 
at  the  head  and  foot  of  it,  and  Randulf, 
as  guest,  at  one  side.  , 

The  meal  was  just  over  as  Aglionby 
observed  : 

“  You  look  tired,  aunt.  Is  it  the 
heat  ?” 

"  I  suppose  so.  I  think  it  is  going  to 
thunder.  I  generally  know  by  my  nerves 
when  it  is,  and  they  prognosticate  a 
storm  now.” 

“  Just  like  Philippa,”  said  Randulf, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  has  made  an  in¬ 
teresting  discovery.  ”  She  says  she 
always  knows  when  there’s  going  to  be 
a  thunderstorm.” 

“  You  don’t  look  too  brilliant  your¬ 
self,  Bernard,”  observed  Mrs.  Bryce, 
laughing.  ”  Does  he,  Mr.  Danesdale  ?” 

”'N — no.  A  bit  thundery  (like  the 
weather),  as  usual,  when  he  doesn’t  get 
enough  of  his  own  way.  I  should  take 
no  notice  of  him  :  he’ll  come  round.” 

”  Who  would  not,  after  hearing  such 
soothing  comments  passed  upon  his 
looks  and  the  causes  of  them  ?”  said 
Aglionby,  who  had  been  looking,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  pale,  but  darkly  hand¬ 
some,  as  usual,  but  across  whose  gravity 
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there  now  flashed  a  smile,  transforming 
his  whole  face.  He  pushed  his  chair 
away  as  he  spoke,  and  opened  the  door 
for  Mrs.  Bryce,  saying  : 

“  I  really  would  go  and  rest,  aunt,  if 
I  were  you  ;  or  you’ll  be  having  one  of 
your  headaches.” 

”  I  think  I  shall,”  said  Mrs.  Bryce, 
going  away. 

”  Where  shall  we  go  ?”  said  Aglionby 
to  his  friend,  ”  for  I’m  at  your  disposal 
this  afternoon.” 

“  Wherever  it’s  coolest,  and  wherever 
it  takes  least  exertion  to  get  to,”  was 
the  characteristic  reply. 

“  That’s  my  den,  then,  across  the 
house-place,”  said  Bernard,  leading  the 
way. 

Randulf  flung  himself  at  full  length 
on  a  settee,  and  began,  with  the  usual 
promptitude  of  action  which  contrasted 
so  oddly  with  his  drawling  speech  ; 

”  Can  you  guess  what  it  is  I  want  to 
have  over  with  you  ?” 

”  I  sup(>ose  you  are  really  thinking  of 
getting  married  ?” 

”  Yes,  more’s  the  bad  luck,  I  am.  I 
want  you  to  give  me  some  advice  as  to 
a  suitable  lady.” 

‘  ‘  Me — surely  you  know  best  yourself.” 

”  Not  I  !  My  father  is  anything  but 
well,  you  know,  so  he  wasn’t  sorry  for 
the  excuse  to  leave  town,  and  I  don’t 
think  Philippa  minded  much.  She  has 
got  a  fancy  that  he  is  really  failing,  and 
I  can  see  that  he  is  just  miserable  till  1 
decide  upon  something.  He  has  sacri¬ 
ficed  an  awful  lot  for  me  ;  it  is  right 
that  I  should  sacrifice  something  for 
him,  so  I  told  him  1  was  willing  to 
oblige  him.” 

'“You  told  me  at  the  time”  (they 
both  seemed  to  know  what  this  rather 
vague  expression  meant)  “  that  he  had 
told  you  to  wait  five  years  if  you  liked  ; 
but  that  you  should  do  nothing  of  the 
sort.” 

“  Ah  ;  I  fancied  my  powers  of  getting 
over  troubles  were  greater  than  they  turn 
out  to  be.  To  make  a  clean  breast  of 
it,  I  care  for  that  girl  as  much  to-day  as 
I  did  the  day  she  refused  me — ay,  and 
ten  times  more.  I  never  shall  care  for 
another  girl.  My  father  says  I  talk 
cynically.  Philippa,  poor  lass  !  turns 
her  eyes  toward  heaven,  and  says  she 
wonders  how  I  can" — he  laughed.  “  She 
knows  nothing  about  it.  I  am  going  to 


do  it,  but  I’ll  never  utter  one  word  of 
pretence  in  the  whole  matter  ;  I  won’t 
have  ‘  love  ’  so  much  as  mentioned. 
Therefore,  my  dear  fellow,  think  of 
money,  beauty,  rank,  cleverness,  discre¬ 
tion,  dignity,  suitability,  as  much  as  you 
please  ;  but  for  God’s  sake  don’t  ask 
me  to  marry  any  girl  whom  I  should 
have  pretend  to  care  for,  or  who  would 
pretend  to  care  for  me.” 

“  You  talk  as  if  I  could  lay  my  finger 
on  the  proper  person  at  a  moment’s 
notice.” 

“  So  you  can,  if  you  choose.” 

“  It’s  plain  to  see,  from  that,  that 
you  know  perfectly  well  who  is  to  be  the 
victim  of  your  despair,  or  the  accom¬ 
plice  of  your  heartless  project — which¬ 
ever  you  like  to  call  it.  You  mean  Miss 
Askam,  I  suppose?” 

“  Well,  she  is  well  known  to  be  the 
most  heartless,  ambitious,  worldly,  self- 
seeking  little  monkey  in  the  North  Rid¬ 
ing.” 

”  So  I  believe.” 

“  I  thought  of  her  instantly.  But  I 
had  a  scruple.” 

“  What  was  that  ?” 

“  Some  one  told  me  that  you  admired 
her.  ’  ’ 

“  I  ?  Good  Lord  !  Set  your  mind 
at  rest,  I  beg  ;  and  if  my  services  can 
be  of  the  least  help  to  you  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  command  them.  But  I  would  like 
to  give  you  a  word  of  advice.” 

“  Well." 

“  You  would  do  better  to  look  for 
some  one  else.  I  know  that  Dorothy 
Askam  appears  to  be  exactly  what  you 
have  said.  I  don’t  believe  she  knows 
she  has  got  a  heart,  but  I  also  believe 
that  if  you  made  love  to  her,  she  would 
find  it  out,  and  that  very  soon.” 

“  Then  she  won’t  do.  I  must  have 
some  one  to  whom  I  shall  not  have  to  pre¬ 
tend  even  to  make  love.  Make  love  !” 
he  added,  bitterly.  “  Make  love!  after 
seeing  her  last  Sunday,  and  her  droop¬ 
ing  looks  !  I  know  this — I  must  not 
see  her  again  if  I  can  help  before  it’s  all 
over  or  I  shall  funk  it  at  the  very  last. 
It’s  hideous — hideous  !  I’ve  often  heard 
of  girls  selling  themselves,  and  seen 
them  do  it,  too,  with  smiling  faces,  and 
take  any  amount  of  spooning  from  fel¬ 
lows  whom  they  may  almost  loathe  ;  but 
I  never  knew  what  it  must  feel  like  till 
now.” 
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“  Poor  innocent  victim  !  Poor  un¬ 
sheltered  lamb!”  was  the  soothing  reply. 

“  Ah,  your  sympathy  was  always  of 
the  robust  kind,”  grumbled  Randulf. 

”  A  stroke  on  the  back  with  one  hand, 
and  a  cut  of  the  whip  from  the  other.” 

"  If  you  drop  the  whip  for  long  in 
commiserating  either  your  friend’s  grief 
or  your  own,  you  find  yourself  wreathed 
with  weeping  willow  before  long,  and 
blown  out  with  sentimental  sighs,”  re¬ 
torted  Aglionby. 

“  Well,  will  you  think  it  over,  and  let 
me  have  the  result  of  your  meditations  ?’  ’ 
.“I  will.” 

“  Do  you  ever  hear  anything  of  Miss 
Vane  ‘  that  was,’  as  they  say,  now  ?” 

“  I  have  seen  her  more  than  once 
since  her  marriage,  and  her  husband 
says  that  sometimes  she  tells  him  what 
prospects  she  gave  up  for  his  sake.  I 
go  over  and  see  them  when  I  want  to  be 
reminded  that  once  upon  a  time  I  was 
made  a  great  fool  of,  all  the  time  that  I 
thought  myself  a  person  of  the  greatest 
penetration,” 

A  pause  ensued,  which  was  broken  by 
the  entrance  of  a  servant  with  a  note  for 
Aglionby. 

“  The  messenger  is  waiting  for  an 
answer,  sir,” 

He  read  it  through — it  was  very  short 
— got  up,  and  without  making  the  slight¬ 
est  observation,  scribbled  off  an  answer 
as  short  as  the  note,  gave  it  to  the  ser¬ 
vant,  and  said  : 

"  Tell  William  I  want  Egyptian — he 
must  saddle  him  at  once.’ 

“  Are  you  mad  ?”  murmured  Randulf. 
”  To  ride — on  an  afternon  like  this.” 

“  It’s  a  summons,”  said  Aglionby, 
”  which  may  mean  a  great  deal,  or  per¬ 
haps  nothing  at  all.  Hark  to  me,  Ran¬ 
dulf.  Establish  yourself  here  for  the 
night.  I  can’t  tell  when  I  may  return, 
but  it  will  be  some  time  to-night,  and  I 
may  have  news  for  you.” 

“  News — about  what  ?” 

“Don’t  press  me!  It  is  but  a 
chance.  But  stay — to  oblige  me,  old 
fellow.  And,  for  heaven’s  sake,  don’t 
write  and  propose  to  Miss  Askam,  or 
Miss  Anyone,  while  I  am  out.” 

Randulf  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  Well,  to  please  you.  And  what  am 
I  to  say  to  Mrs.  Bryce  ?” 

”  That  I  was  called  off  on  business, 
and  will  be  back  to-night.” 


When  Egyptian  was  announced  as 
being  ready,  Randulf  Danesdale,  despite 
the  heat,  followed  his  friend  into  the 
yard,  and  stood  bareheaded  while  he 
mounted,  followed  him  to  the  gate,  and 
leaned  upon  it  long,  watching  while 
Aglionby  rode  out  in  the  blazing  sun, 
along  the  road  to  Yoresett. 

“Perhaps  the  riddle  is  going  to  be 
solved  at  last,”  he  said  to  himself,  as 
he  returned  to  the  house. 

Chapter  XXXVII. 

CONFESSION,  OR  EXPLANATION. 

Aglionby  rode  swiftly  under  the 
scorching  sun,  along  the  tiigh,  wild  road 
to  Yoresett.  He  went  up  the  village 
street,  and  dismounted  at  the  inn,  where 
it  was  customary  for  the  visitors  of  all 
degrees  to  leave  their  horses  while  they 
transacted  their  business  in  the  town, 
and  then  he  walked  down  the  street 
again  to  Yoresett  House,  pulled  the 
bell,  and  asked  to  see  Mrs.  Conis- 
brough. 

The  servant  seemed  to  understand 
that  he  was  expected,  for  she  said, 

“  Yes,  sir,”  with  some  alacrity,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  him  at  once,  ushering  him  into 
the  parlor  at  the  left  hand  of  the  hall — 
the  one  room  of  that  house  which  he 
had  ever  been  in.  The  light  in  it  was 
somewhat  dim  after  the  blaze  of  sun¬ 
shine  outside,  for  the  blinds  were  half¬ 
down,  and  Bernard,  as  he  entered  and 
looked  around  him,  appeared  very  tall 
and  pale,  and  rather  gaunt,  as  he  had 
grown  to  look  of  late.  He  had  deluded 
himself  lately  into  the  idea  that  he  was 
“  getting  over”  his  disappointment 
about  Judith,  and  that  he  was  becom¬ 
ing  reconciled  to  the  position  to  which 
she  had  relegated  him  ;  but  he  was  mis¬ 
taken,  as  this  afternoon  and  its  occur¬ 
rences  had  made  him  feel.  The  mere 
knowledge  that  Judith  was  at  home, 
that  he  might  meet  and  see  her,  had  ex¬ 
cited  him  ;  he  could  have  echoed,  with 
regard  to  her,  all  that  Randulf  had  said 
about  Delphine.  Then  Mrs.  Conis- 
brough’s  note  coming  had  made  the 
emotion  deeper,  and,  as  it  were,  given  a 
significance  to  their  conversation. 

He  found  Mrs.  Conisbrough  alone, 
and  he  was  shocked  to  see  what  an  in¬ 
valid,  what  a  wreck  she  had  become. 
She  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  with  a 
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white  fleecy  shawl  round  her  shoulders, 
and  close  beside  a  small  Are,  even  on 
this  fiery  July  afternoon.  Her  cheeks 
were  wasted  ;  her  eyes  were  hollow. 
He  had  not  Judith’s  practical  experience 
to  go  upon,  but  he  instinctively  felt  that 
he  was  in  the  presence  of  one  whose  feet 
were  hastening  to  her  grave  ;  whose 
spirit  must  soon  say  farewell  to  this  life, 
to  its  griefs  and  joys,  and  hopes  and 
fears.  She  looked  at  him  long  and 
steadily,  and  in  silence.  There  was  an 
expression  upon  her  face  which  he  did 
not  quite  understand — a  look  of  cold¬ 
ness,  of  something  like  defiance.  He 
laid  down  his  hat,  bent  over  her,  and 
said  : 

“  You  sent  for  me,  Mrs.  Conis- 
brough.” 

“  Yes.  I  happen  to  be  quite  alone 
to-day,  and  as  I  felt  a  little  stronger  and 
wished  to  speak  to  you,  I  sent  for  you. 

I  hope  I  have  not  inconvenienced  you.” 

“  Your  summons  would  have  been 
obeyed  at  whatever  inconvenience,  but. 
as  it  happens,  it  caused  me  noneat  all.” 

“  Pray  be  seated,  Mr.  Aglionby.  We 
have  not  seen  much  of  you  since  my 
uncle's  death.  It  is  long  since  1  even 
saw  you.  I  have  been  a  great  invalid 
of  late,  and  have  not  left  my  house  for 
many  months.” 

“  1  heard  you  had  been  in  ill-health, 
and  was  sorry  to  learn  it.  1  hope  there 
is  no  cause  for  any  real  uneasiness.” 

“Not  uneasiness,”  she  replied  with  a 
peculiar  smile,  which  chilled  him,  he 
knew  not  why.  “  Oh,  no  !  I  have  noth¬ 
ing — it  is  long  since  I  had  anything  left 
to  be  uneasy  about.  My  daughters 
were  uneasy,  and  last  Sunday  Judith’s 
great  friend  Dr.  Wentworth  of  Irkiord 
came  to  see  me.” 

“Yes.” 

“  They  did  not  tell  me  that  he  had 
come  just  for  that :  and  they  imagine 
that  I  did  not  know  it.  He  professed 
to  be  staying  at  the  Mallesons’,  and  to 
have  called  casually  to  see  Judith  on 
some  business  ;  and  then  he  pretended 
to  think  me  looking  ill,  and  offered  to 
examine  my  heart.  They  think  I  did 
not  guess  it  all,  and  I  have  not  unde¬ 
ceived  them.  He  tired  me  dreadfully 
with  his  stethoscopes  and  instruments 
and  poking  about.  1  had  no  breath  left 
in  me  when  he  had  done.  Such  things 
are  very  trying  in  a  heart-complaint.” 


“  They  must  be.  indeed,”  he  said 
gravely.  “  I  hope — ” 

“  Oh,  he  told  them  what  I  could  have 
told  him  without  all  that  fuss — that  1 
have  not  long  to  live.  I  have  known 
that  for  some  time  now,  but  they  don’t 
tell  me,  for  fear  of  upsetting  me.” 

“  It  is  a  most  natural  feeling.  And 
perhaps,  after  all — ” 

“  Oh  no  !”  She  smiled  in  the  same 
chill  and  weary  manner.  “  My  days  are 
numbered.  I  am  going  to  die.  Death 
has  come  to  my  bedside  day  and  night, 
as  I  lay  awake,  and  has  taken  my  hand, 
and  said  to  me,  *  Very  soon  I  shall 
come  and  bid  you  arise,  and  then  you 
will  have  to  get  up  and  follow  me,  will¬ 
ing  or  unwilling.’  As  it  happens,  I  am 
willing — very  willing.  And  knowing 
that — I  have  sent  for  you.” 

.\glionby  was  dumb  ;  and  made  no 
answer  to  her.  She  spoke  with  perfect 
calmness,  but  he  realized  the  entire  and 
unvarnished  truth  of  all  she  said.  There 
is  no  mistaking  the  mien  of  those  who 
have,  as  she  had,  held  daily  communion 
with  death,  and  got  to  look  upon  him  as 
a  friend  ;  to  wait  for  his  final  coming 
with  eagerness,  and  who  have  but  one 
thing  to  reproach  him  with — that  of  not 
fulfilling  his  warnings  with  greater 
promptitude. 

“  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,” 
she  went  -  on  presently.  “  For  a  won¬ 
der  the  girls  are  all  out.  They  are 
spending  a  long  day  with  the  Mallesons 
at  Kumer  in  Swaledale.  Mr.  Malleson 
is  taking  the  clergyman’s  duty  there.” 

“  Yes,  I  have  been  to  see  them  once 
or  twice  since  they  went.” 

“  They  will  not  be  back  till  quite 
late,  as  Mr.  Malleson  is  going  to  drive 
them  over.  So  I  was  free  to  carry  out 
my  purpose.  I  want  to  explain  to  you 
how  it  was  that  your  grandfather  left  all 
his  money  to  you  instead  of  to  me  and 
my  girls.  You  must  have  wondered 
about  it  many  times,  have  you  not  ?” 

“  Naturally.  And  perhaps  you  on 
your  part  have  thought  me  grasping  and 
hard,  to — ’  ’  , 

“  No.  I  did  once  think  so,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  an  opinion  of  the  kind,  but  Ju¬ 
dith  explained.  She  told  me  it  was  not 
your  fault,  but  hers.  She  would  not 
allow  you  to  act  differently. 

“  She  would  not  allow  me  to  speak  to 
you,  and  I  obeyed  her.” 
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“  Yes,  I  know.  It  is  the  fashion  now 
to  make  all  your  confidences  to  stran¬ 
gers,  and  to  obey  any  one  rather  than 
your  parents.  And  yet,  had  you  come 
to  me,  I  could  have  ex|)lained  it  all,  as 
no  one  else  can.  In  order  to  make  you 
understand,  1  shall  have  to  go  back  a 
long  way,  but  I  will  be  as  quick  as  1 
can  about  it.  I  was  left  an  orphan  very 
early,  and  almost  penniless  too.  I  was 
brought  up  by  my  uncle  at  Scar  Foot, 
with  my  cousin  Ralph,  your  father.  If 
my  uncle  had  had  a  daughter,  he  would 
have  expected  blind  obedience  from 
her  ;  so  you  may  imagine  what  he  ex¬ 
acted  from  me,  a  niece,  and  his  depen¬ 
dent.  He  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind, 
but  no  power  on  earth  w'ould  ever  have 
convinced  him  that  he  did  not  know 
people’s  wants,  and  wishes  too,  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  did  themselves. 

“  As  a  rule  I  managed  to  get  on  with 
him,  but  I  was  an  Aglionby  as  well  as 
he — his  sister’s  child — and  I  had  some 
of  the  Aglionby  spirit  in  me.  There 
were  times  when  I  revolted  in  secret, 
but  I  was  afraid  of  him — I  always  have 
been  afraid  of  brute  force  ;  what  they 
call  the  superiority  of  sex. 

"  Sometimes  I  succeeded  in  gaining 
my  own  ends  in  opposition  to  his,  but 
if  I  did  it  was  by  means  of  subterfuge. 
I  am  not  going  to  apologize  for  that, 
and  I  do  not  feel  in  the  least  ashamed 
of  it.  I  read  the  other  day  that  that 
‘  superiority  of  sex  ’  argument  must 
always  be  unanswerable  in  the  hands  of 
a  coalheaver.  Quite  true ;  and  the 
man  who  chooses  to  treat  a  woman  to 
arguments  of  the  coalheaver  kind,  trans¬ 
formed  from  the  physical  to  the  moral 
side,  that  man  deserves  to  be  cheated, 
and  he  may  expect  to  be  cheated.  I 
cheated  my  uncle  many  a  time,  in  order 
to  obtain  things  which  a  generous-mind¬ 
ed  man  would  never  have  needed  asking 
for.  1  am  glad  that  I  did  it,”  she  add¬ 
ed  slowly,  and  with  cold  and  concen¬ 
trated  bitterness,  while  Aglionby  sat 
silent,  astounded,  and  almost  aghast  at 
the  psychological  problem  that  was 
gradually  being  laid  bare  to  him.  "  I 
just  explain  this  to  you  to  show  that 
with  me  to  deceive  him  when  he  op¬ 
pressed  me  beyond  bounds  with  his 
tyranny,  had  grown  into  a  habit,  which 
I  first  excused  to  myself,  then  justified, 
and  presently  realized  that  it  required 


no  justification — it  was  right.  I  cheated 
him  as  a  matter  of  course  when  I  should 
have  behaved  with  transparent  honesty 
to  any  one  else. 

"  Ralph  was  better  able  to  get  his 
own  way  openly,  but  he  had  recourse  to 
subterfuge  many  and  many  a  time. 
Often  and  often  have  we  combined  to 
circumvent  the  plans  of  his  father,  when 
they  were  odious  to  us.  We  were  very 
good  friends,  Ralph  and  I — brother  and 
sister,  you  understand  ;  but  I  cared 
more  for  him  than  he  did  for  me,  till  the 
wretched  day  came  on  which  my  uncle 
took  it  into  his  head  that  we  should  be 
married. 

“  ‘  No  sooner  said  that  done,’  was  his 
motto.  He  told  Ralph  privately  what 
he  desired,  and  b.ide  him  propose  to 
me.  Ralph  did  not  want  me,  and  said 
so  openly — which  I  did  not  know  till 
later.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
boldly  opposed  his  father,  and  when  he 
saw  the  storm  of  wrath  that  ensued,  he 
said,  by  way  of  excuse,  that  he  was  sure 
I  did  not  wish  it  either,  and  that  I 
would  not  have  him  if  he  asked  me. 

“  Now,  mark,  when  he  wanted  his 
own  way,  my  uncle  could  flatter  and 
dissimulate.  It  was  not  that  he  had 
thought  we  cared  for  each  other,  or 
that  we  had  struck  him  as  being  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  suited  to  one  another.  He 
wished  it,  and  it  should  be.  He  came 
to  me,  and  said  he  had  reason  to  think 
Ralph  cared  for  me — would  I  marry  him 
if  he  wished  it  And  then  he  painted 
the  future — how  he  would  provide  for 
us,  how  one  day  Scar  Foot  was  to  be 
ours,  and  so  on. 

“  Ralph  was  agreeable  to  me  ;  I  was 
tired  to  death  of  being  treated  as  a  child 
without  will,  or  an  idiot  without  reason. 
1  foresaw  freedom  and  independence, 
and  an  indulgent  young  husband  instead 
of  a  tyrannical  old  uncle.  I  said  yes,  I 
would  consent.  This  news  was  com¬ 
municated  to  Ralph,  who,  for  all  answer 
said  that  he  had  given  way  in  many 
things,  but  that,  as  to  choosing  a  wife, 
he  could  do  that  for  himself,  and  that 
he  was  not  going  to  marry  a  woman 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  sister,  es¬ 
pecially  when  she  did  not  care  two 
straws  for  him,  nor  he  for  her. 

“  That  answer  touched  my  vanity.  I 
never  forgave  Ralph  for  saying  it.  I 
was  furious  at  having  seemed  willing  to 
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marry  him,  even  though  I  had  been  told 
he  wished  me  to  do  so,  and  I  hated  my 
uncle,  for  having  put  me  into  such  a 
position,  with  a  hatred  I  cannot  de¬ 
scribe.  To  gratify  his  own  imbecile 
self-will  and  love  of  power,  I  was  to  be 
made  cheap — to  profess  myself  willing 
to  be  forced  in  marriage  upon  a  man 
who  would  not  have  me. 

“  Still  my  uncle  would  not  give  up 
his  scheme.  He  threw  us  together  ;  his 
favorite  plan  was  to  send  us  out  for 
walks  in  the  summer  evenings.  I  re¬ 
member  it  well — we  used  to  go,  one  on 
one  side  of  the  lane,  and  the  other  on 
the  other  ;  he  used  to  switch  off  the  tops 
of  the  flowers  and  weeds  with  his  cane, 
and  I  used  to  pout,  and  pluck  the 
grasses,  and  pull  the  seeds  off,  saying, 

‘  This  year,  next  year  —  sometime, 
never.’  That  was  to  see  when  I  should 
be  married — not  to  Ralph. 

“  VVe  became  the  talk  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  of  course.  People  laughed  at 
us.  My  uncle  raged  ;  my  cousin  was 
sullenly  obstinate,  as  weak  characters 
are  when  they  get  a  fixed  idea  into  their 
heads.  I  was  miserable  and  furious, 
and  we  were  all  three  unspeakably 
ridiculous. 

“  At  last  an  oppKjrtunity  came,  which 
ev’en  my  uncle  hailed  with  delight,  of 
sending  Ralph  away  for  a  few  months. 

“  There  was  some  business  in  London 
to  be  attended  to.  All  would  have  been 
well  if  Ralph  had  been  allowed  to  go  in 
peace  ;  but  his  father,  with  his  usual  in¬ 
sane  spirit  of  self-assertion,  told  him, 
threateningly,  that  he  expected  him  to 
come  to  his  senses  while  he  was  away, 
and  to  return  home  prepared  to  obey. 
It  was  just  a  threat — ^bravado — meant  to 
show  that  he  was  the  master  which  he 
was  not,  with  all  his  blustering.  Ralph 
chose  to  take  it  in  earnest.  In  London 
he  met  Bernarda  Long,  and  the  next 
thing  we  knew  was,  that  he  had  mar¬ 
ried  her.  He  simply  sent  the  news  to 
his  father,  leaving  him  to  receive  it  as 
he  chose.  I  conjectured  that  your 
mother’s  high  and  resolute  character 
had  for  the  moment  inspired  him,  and 
rendered  him  regardless  of  consequences. 
He  suffered  for  marrj’ing  her,  but  I 
think  he  did  well  to  marry  her,  and  I  do 
not  believe  he  ever  really  repented  hav¬ 
ing  done  so. 

“  I  need  not  go  into  the  details  of  my 


uncle’s  rage  when  he  heard  the  news. 
You  have  heard  about  it  ;  how  he  vowed 
to  disinherit  Ralph,  and  said  he  would 
never  own  him.  He  took  possession  of 
me  in  a  savage  kind  of  way — not  be¬ 
cause  he  really  loved  me  much,  or  de¬ 
sired  to  benefit  me,  but  to  make  me  the 
instrument  of  his  revenge  on  Ralph.  He 
made  my  life  a  burden  to  me.  Men  are 
brutes — that  is  all  I  know  about  them. 
I  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  his  displeas¬ 
ure  ;  I  had  to  listen  to  all  his  useless 
railings  and  ragings.  I  hated  the  Aglion- 
bys’,  father  and  son,  and  nothing  will 
ever  make  me  see  that  I  had  done  any¬ 
thing  to  deserve  my  lot  at  that  time. 
Two  selfish,  headstrong  men,  who  when 
they  could  not  subdue  one  another, 
poured  the  vials  of  their  wrath  upon  a 
poor  woman  over  whom  they  have  fallen 
out.  and  who  would  have  asked  nothing 
better  than  never  to  see  them  or  hear  of 
them  again. 

“  My  uncle  made  a  will  in  my  favor, 
and  told  me  he  had  done  so,  and  never 
lost  any  opportunity  of  impressing  upon 
me  that  he  had  done  it  out  of  no  super¬ 
fluous  goodwill  to  me,  but  out  of  hatred 
to  Ralph.  That  was  soothing  to  my 
feelings,  as  you  may  suppose.  I  got  to 
look  forward  to  his  death,  and  to  the 
distant  future,  as  to  the  time  of  my  re¬ 
lease  and  my  salvation,  and  to  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  money,  as  my  just  indem¬ 
nification  for  what  I  had  gone  through  ; 
and  I  see  it  still  in  that  light. 

I  did  not  marry  immediately  after 
Ralph.  1  lived  at  Scar  Foot  for  two 
long  years  after  that,  and  went  through 
trouble  and  humiliation  enough,  I  can 
tell  you.  It  hardened  me.  Two  years 
after  Ralph’s  marriage  I  married  Mr. 
Conisbrough,  who  was  the  incumbent  of 
this  place,  which  you  know  is  in  the  par¬ 
ish  of  Stanniforth.  When  you  were  six 
years  old,  your  father  died.  My  first 
child  died  an  infant.  Judith,  when 
Ralph  died,  was  a  little  infant.  When 
the  news  of  your  father’s  death  came,  it 
struck  my  uncle  to  the  ground  ;  but  he 
was  not  tamed  even  then.  He  knew, 
though,  that  he  had  done  wrong — he 
had  always  known  it.  The  news  of  his 
son’s  death  came  like  a  revelation  to 
him,  I  suppose.  He  thought  about  it, 
and  remembered  you.  He  imagined 
that  if  he  could  get  you  into  his  hands 
he  could  mould  you  to  his  will,  and  then. 
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after  all,  an  Aglionby,  flesh  of  his  flesh, 
and  all  that,  would  have  Scar  Foot. 
No  sooner  planned  than  he  set  about  ex¬ 
ecuting  his  scheme.  I  was  nothing  ;  I 
was  a  woman.  I  had  been  his  depen¬ 
dent  ;  he  had  always  felt  that  he  might 
dispose  of  me  much  as  if  I  had  been  a 
bale  of  goods.  He  had  made  a  will  in 
my  favor  and  in  favor  of  my  children  ; 
but  what  did  that  matter  ?  A  will  can 
always  be  altered  while  a  man  is  in  his 
right  mind,  and  while  he  is  able  to  hold 
a  pen  and  sign  his  name.  His  will 
should  be  altered.  And  with  the  deli¬ 
cate  consideration  which  had  always  dis¬ 
tinguished  his  treatment  of  me,  /  was 
the  fortunate  person  whom  he  selected 
to  be  the  instrument  of  his  purpose.  I 
had  the  honor  of  being  ordered  to  go  to 
Irkford,  where  Ralph  had  settled,  and 
where  your  mother  and  you  were  then 
living.  He  would  have  gone  himself, 
but  he  hated  your  mother  so  that  he 
would  hold  no  personal  interview  with 
her,  and  it  never  occurred  to  him  that 
Marion  could  resent  ;  that  Marion  could 
question  his  will  ;  she  would  go  and  in¬ 
vite  another  woman  to  practically  step 
into  her  place  ;  she  would  go  and  use 
every  effort  to  secure  to  the  child  of  the 
man  who  had  scorned  her — for  Ralph 
did  scorn  me — all  the  advantages  which 
had  been  promised  to  her,  and  which 
had  been  earned  hardly  enough,  in  all 
conscience,  if  they  had  been  ten  times 
as  great. 

“  What  a  fool  he  was  !  What  a  great, 
selfish,  blundering  fool  !  Men  are  fools. 
The  great  mystery  to  me  is  how  they, 
with  their  consummate  stupidity,  have 
yet  managed  to  gain  the  mastery  over 
us.  Brute  force  again,  I  suppose,  is 
the  only  answer  to  the  question.  I 
went  to  Irkford.  I  had  to  take  my 
nurse  and  baby  with  me,  of  course.  My 
commission  was  to  tell  your  mother  that 
your  grandfather  was  wishful  to  provide 
for  you  as  if  nothing  had  ever  hap¬ 
pened,  and,  finally,  to  leave  you  his  es¬ 
tate  and  property,  as  he  would  have 
done  in  the  natural  course  of  things. 
The  conditions  attached  to  this  proposal 
were,  that  you  were  to  live  with  your 
grandfather  eleven  months  in  the  year, 
and  one  with  your  mother,  and  that  no 
direct  communication  was  to  pass  be¬ 
tween  your  mother  and  your  grandfather. 
On  these  conditions  she  also  was  to  be 


suitably  provided  for,  and  was  to  be 
free  as  air  to  follow  her  own  course  in 
the  future — even  to  marry  again,  if  she 
chose  to  do  so. 

"You  perceive  that  this  propiosal  was 
susceptible  of  being  made  either  openly 
insulting,  or,  at  any  rate,  fair  and  politic, 
just  according  to  the  way  in  which  the 
messenger  delivered  it.  I  was  in  no 
mood  to  make  it  smooth,  or  to  deliver 
it  pleasantly.  When  I  saw  your  mother, 
also,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  she  received 
me  with  a  coldness  and  a  haughtiness 
which  were  by  no  means  conciliating. 
Smarting  under  my  wrongs  and  insults, 
and  indignant  at  her  reception  of  me,  I 
felt  a  savage  pleasure  in  delivering  the 
message  as  rudely  and  abruptly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  I  did  not  for  a  moment  suppose 
she  would  refuse  my  overtures.  I  told 
her  that  Mr.  Aglionby,  of  Scar  Foot, 
wished  to  have  the  guardianship  of  his 
grandchild,  and  that  he  was  willing  to 
provide  for  him  on  condition  that  the 
mother  contented  herself  with  Seeing 
him  one  month  in  each  year,  and  that 
she  never,  under  any  pretext,  sought  a 
personal  interview  with  Mr.  Aglionby, 
or  wrote  a  direct  letter  to  him.  All  this 
I  told  her  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  the 
profoundest  indifference  to  me  what 
course  she  took,  or  what  became  of  her 
and  the  child. 

"  You  will  please  understand  that  I 
was  faithful  to  the  letter  of  my  instruc¬ 
tions.  I  said  exactly  what  my  uncle  had 
said,  but  1  said  it  in  a  certain  way. 
The  effect  of  it  surprised  me.  Your 
mother  rose  up  and  almost  ordered  me 
from  her  house. 

“  ‘  Tell  him,’  she  said,  ‘  that  I  would 
rather  beg  my  bread  and  my  child’s 
bread  through  the  streets,  than  hand 
him  into  the  power  of  a  man  who  can 
behave  as  he  has  done.  He  ruined  his 
own  son  ;  he  shall  not  ruin  mine  ;  nor 
shall  he  insult  me  with  impunity.  And 
you,’  she  added,  ‘  how  could  you,  a 
woman,  a  mother  with  a  baby  at  her 
breast,  come  and  offer  such  terms  to 
another  mother,  one  who  is  widowed  ; 
one  who  has  nothing  but  her  child  to 
make  this  life  worth  a  moment’s  pur¬ 
chase  to  her  ?  ’ 

“  I  shrugged  my  shoulders — how  was 
it  likely  that  she  could  understand  ?  I 
took  her  answer  ;  I  came  away  ;  I  left 
Irkford.  I  was  not  sorry  that  she  had 
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answered  me  as  she  had  done  ;  it  would 
be  a  blow  to  iny  uncle  ;  it  would  hum¬ 
ble  his  pride.  They  would  both  have 
to  humble  themselves — the  proud  man 
and  the  proud  woman  too  if  they  were 
ever  to  come  to  anything  like  an  under¬ 
standing.  I  had  been  staying  at  Scar 
Foot,  when  I  had  been  sent  to  Irkford. 

I  returned  straight  there. 

“  Your  mother  had  said  to  me  that 
she  was  not  so  utterly  destitute  as  I 
seemed  to  imagine  ;  that  she  yet  pos¬ 
sessed  a  relation  or  two,  who,  even  if 
she  died,  would  not  let  her  child  starve. 

I  told  this  to  your  grandfather  ;  1  said 
her  relations  would  provide  for  you 
rather  than  that  you  should  get  into  his 
hands,  and  I  was  happy  in  saying  it." 

(Here  Mrs.  Conisbrough  related  the 
scene  which  had  taken  place  on  her  re¬ 
turn  to  Scar  Foot,  and  her  narrative 
agreed  in  every  particular  with  that 
given  by  old  Martha  to  Judith,  except 
that  she  pmitted  to  mention  her  own  ex¬ 
cessive  agitation  at  the  time.) 

“  At  times,  after  that,"  she  went  on, 
“  I  used  to  amuse  myself  by  thinking 
that  I,  if  I  chose,  could  bring  about  a 
reconciliation — I  alone.  But  I  am  not 
so  sure  now  that  I  should  have  been 
able  to  do  so,  had  I  tried.  Then  my 
own  troubles  began,  and  I  gave  over 
thinking  of  you  and  your  mother. 

“  Soon  after  Khoda’s  birth,  my  hus¬ 
band  died,  and  with  him,  of  course  the 
greater  part  of  my  means  of  subsistence. 
I  was  more  in  the  power  of  my  uncle 
than  ever,  and  that  fact  hardened  me  as 
nothing  else  could  have  done.  Sordid, 
grinding  poverty  oppressed  me,  forced 
self-interest  ruthlessly  to  the  front,  and 
induced  me  to  keep  silence. 

“  All  went  well — what  1  called  well — 
for  twenty- two  years.  Just  fancy  what 
a  length  of  time  in  which  to  live  as  I 
did  !  But  you  cannot  understand  it — 
men  never  can  understand  women’s  lives 
and  women’s  trials — it  would  be  as  ab¬ 
surd  to  ask  the  sea  to  understand  a  stag¬ 
nant  pond.  Then  my  uncle  went  to  Irk¬ 
ford,  three  years  ago — simply  on  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  amusement — to  attend  a  political 
meeting  in  a  town  he  had  once  known, 
and  took  my  daughter  Judith  with  him, 
‘  for  a  change,’  he  said.  She  had  always 
been  his  favorite — so  far  as  he  had  a 
favorite. 

“  The  day  after  his  return,  he  came 


here,  and  told  me  that  he  had  seen  you, 
and  how  deceived  he  must  have  been 
about  those  relations  of  your  mother’s. 

I  knew  that  my  day  was  over  I  do  not 
say  I  knew  I  was  found  out — for  I  do 
not  see  that  there  was  anything  to  be 
found  out.  I  had  told  no  lies  ;  I  had 
kept  to  the  letter  of  my  message.  But 
my  day  was  over,  of  course.  It  was  my 
ill-luck.  I  have  been  an  unlucky  woman 
all  my  life.  He  sent  for  Mr.  Whaley 
that  night,  and  made  the  will  which  left 
everything  to  you.  As  to  the  rest,  you 
know  it  all." 

She  stopped. 

Aglionby,  his  elbows  on  the  table,  his 
chin  in  his  hands,  was  intently  staring  at 
her,  honestly  but  vainly  endeavoring  to 
put  himself  in  her  place.  He  did  not 
speak,  and  by-and-by  she  went  on  : 

“  Different  reasons  make  me  wish  to 
tell  you  this.  Not  that  I  am  afraid  of 
anything  that  you  can  do  to  me.  Do 
not  suppose  it  for  a  moment  !  Partly,  I 
wish  you  to  understand  that  it  was  not 
out  of  any  sudden  affection  for  you  that 
your  grandfather  altered  his  will — it  was 
because  I  had  been  too  true  to  him,  and 
he  wished  to  be  revenged  upon  me.  He 
was  true  to  his  character  to  the  last  : 

‘  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death  ’  was 
exemplified  in  him,  if  ever  it  was  in  any 
one. 

"  When  you  leaned  over  the  table  that 
day  at  Scar  Foot,  and  looked  at  me, 
you  were  so  strangely  like  your  mother, 
and  your  father,  and  even  your  grand¬ 
father,  that  I  was  frightened  ;  it  was  as 
if  I  had  seen  three  ghosts  at  once — spec¬ 
tres  that  I  hated,  all  of  them.  I  could 
not  bear  it. 

“  Next,  there  is  one  person  who  in 
life  believed  in  me,  and  was  good  to  me — 
good  as  a  kind  angel.  If  he  had  stayed 
with  me,  I  should  have  been  a  better 
woman  ;  I  should  have  confessed  my 
wrong,  and  he  would  have  forgiven  me. 
It  is  he  alone  whom  I  am  afraid  to  meet. 
That  one  is  my  husband. 

"  I  fear  neither  my  uncle  nor  my 
cousin,  nor  my  cousin’s  wife.  They 
made  me  what  I  was.  But  I  fear  lest 
my  husband  should  turn  away  from  me. 
You  must  know  that  he  was  the  purest 
and  best  and  gentlest  man  that  ever 
lived — he  was  like  Delphine,  only  a  man. 
I  am  in  hopes  that  his  spirit  hears  me 
now,  and  that  when  I  die  it  is  he  who 
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will  be  sent  to  lead  me  into  the  next  life 
— whatever  that  may  be.  Therefore, 
because  I  feel  that  he  would  approve  of 
it,  I  say,  will  you  forgive  me  ?  I  shall 
soon  be  out  of  the  way.  Perhaps  that 
may  make  it  easier  to  you.” 

”  But  your  daughters — do  you  not  see 
that  it  is  they  whom  you  have  injured 
irreparably?”  he  said  almost  breath¬ 
lessly. 

”  My  daughters,”  said  Mrs.  Conis- 
brough,  her  face  hardening,  "  have  be¬ 
haved  unnaturally.  They  condemned 
me  unheard — at  least  Judith  did  ;  and 
Delphine  believes  in  Judith  as  if  she 
were  (lod — so  she  condemns  me  too. 
They  do  not  know  what  you  know  now, 
yet  they  condemned  me.  That  is  all  I 
have  to  say  about  them.  I  was  bom  to 
be  wretched,  and  most  faithfully  has  my 
destiny  been  carried  out.” 

Aglionby  started  up,  and  began  to 
pace  about  the  room,  distracted  how  to 
answer  her.  He  wanted,  with  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  a  reasoning  animal,  to  account 
for  her  conduct ;  to  assign  some  central 
motive — some  ruling  idea  as  the  origin 
and  motive-power  of  her  actions  during 
her  life.  He  could  find  none.  He  had 
yet  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Conisbrough,  like 
many  another  woman,  and  man  who 
sins,  sinned  very  greatly  in  consequence 
of  having  no  ruling  motive  in  her  life. 
That  “  commanding  voice,  which  it  is 
our  truest  life  to  hear  and  to  obey,”  had 
been  absent  with  her  ;  as  it  is  with  mil¬ 
lions  of  her  fellow-creatures,  Christians 
and  sceptics  alike. 

Ruling  motives  are  not  so  common  as 
the  romance-writer  in  general  would 
have  us  believe.  It  would  be  much 
easier  correctly  to  portray  human  nature, 
and  what  the  author  of  “  Caleb  Wil¬ 
liams”  calls  ”  things  as  they  are,”  if 
they  were  A  man  or  woman  with  a 
ruling  motive,  a  supreme  passion  regu¬ 
lating  all  his  actions,  is  a  fine  concep¬ 
tion.  Provide  the  ruling  motive  ;  let  it 
be  good  or  bad,  according  as  the  ro¬ 
mance-writer  feels  well  and  cheerful,  or 
bilious  and  gloomy  ;  only  make  quite 
sure  that  all  else  is  well-subordinated  to 
it,  and  hey,  presto  !  your  character  is 
bare  before  you,  as  plain  to  read  as  the 
roads  and  mountains  in  an  ordnance 
map,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but 
take  a  clean  sheet  of  paper,  and  a  new 
pen,  so  that  your  flow  of  language  be  not 
New  Seeies.— Vol.  XXXV.,  No.  2 


interrupted  by  scratches  and  splutterings, 
and  write  it  down.  A  pleasing  idea  for 
lessening  the  toils  of  the  scribbler,  but 
unfortunately  one  which  is  simply  use¬ 
less  to  the  artist ;  since  chaos  oftener 
than  order  rules  the  majority  of  com¬ 
monplace  lives,  anarchy,  not  law,  is 
Cod.  A  high  emotion  here,  a  low  one 
there,  predominates ;  now  the  soul 
draws  us  upward  ;  now  the  senses  drag 
us  downward — it  is  one  long  game  of 
pull  devil,  pull  baker,  between  the 
higher  and  the  lower  nature  ;  sometimes 
the  one  has  it,  sometimes  the  other  ; 
seldom  does  either  hold  undisputed  sw'ay 
for  long.  The  "  ruling  idea”  retires 
discreetly  into  the  background,  and 
places  itself  modestly  upon  the  golden 
throne  which  many  generations  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  but  deluded  story-tellers  have 
combined  to  erect  for  it.  The  “  ruling 
motive”  is,  so  far  as  the  millions  are 
concerned,  a  beautiful  figment  of  the 
imagination  ;  perhaps,  in  the  case  of 
some  scores,  or  more  probably  tens,  it 
may  become  a  reality,  to  be  embraced 
and  obeyed. 

Aglionby,  with  the  ingenuousness  of 
youth,  for  he  was  young,  and  he  was 
ingenuous,  as  surely  all  his  actions  here¬ 
tofore  must  have  proved  —  Aglionby,. 
then,  had  a  vague,  youthful  belief  in  the 
”  ruling  motive”  hypothesis.  The  flat 
contradiction  given  by  Mrs.  Conisbrough 
to  his  preconceived  notions  staggered 
him.  We  often  are  staggered  when  we 
are  confronted  in  others  by  the  results 
of  principles  of  which  we  are  ourselves 
living  illustrations 

”  Well,”  she  suddenly  broke  in  upon 
him,  ”  you  have  come  off  the  victor,  as  I 
might  have  known  you  would,  you  being 
a  man,  and  I  a  woman.  It  is  always  the 
way.  Since  you  have  conquered,  surely 
you  can  manage  to  forgive.” 

He  stopped  abruptly  before  her. 

“  No,  I  cannot,”  he  said  curtly.  “At 
least,  not  yet.  1  must  first  know  some¬ 
thing  which  you  cannot  tell  me,  however 
much  you  desired  to  do  so.  You  must 
excuse  me  a  short  time.  1  have  heard 
you  ;  you  seem  only  able  to  see  things 
from  one  point  of  view  ;  but  you  must 
allow  me  to  see  them  from  one  or  two 
others.  1  trust  I  may  be  able  to  extend 
my  hand  to  you  this  very  night,  and  say, 

‘  Let  us  forgive  and  forget.’  1  hope  so. 
But  there  ts  a  contingency — if  it  occurs, 
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I  cannot — no,  by  heaven,  I  cannot  and 
will  not  forgive  you  !” 

The  answer  was  not  what  she  had  ex¬ 
pected,  The  idea  that  perhaps  this  for¬ 
giveness  which  she  had,  as  it  were, 
rather  demanded  than  begged,  might  be 
refused  after  all,  startled  and  alarmed 
her. 

“  Oh,  you  must,  you  must,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  in  agitation.  ”  You  must  not 
let  me  die  unforgiven.  If  I  did  wrong 
for  it,  see  how  I  have  suffered — every 
day,  every  hour  of  my  life  has  been  a 
privation,  a  disappointment,  a  mortifica¬ 
tion.” 

“  That  may  be,”  he  said  coldly. 

”  But  until  I  am  satisfied  on  one  point, 

I  cannot  promise  forgiveness.  I  am 
human — I  am  flesh  and  blood,  and  not 
made  of  wood,  or  cast-iron.  I  never 
even  pretended  to  think  any  man  ought 
to  offer  his  right  cheek  to  him  that  has 
smitten  his  left.  You  shall  know  to¬ 
night — before  the  sun  sets,  I  hope. 
There  are  others  whom  you  have 
wronged  even  more  than  you  have 
wronged  me  ;  and  it  is  to  them  I  must 
first  appeal.  But  you  shall  know  before 
to-day  is  out.” 

He  picked  up  his  hat,  walked  dut  of 
the  room,  and  left  her. 

Chapter  XXXVIII. 

ON  YORESETT  MOOR. 

Judith  had  gone  unwillingly  with  her 
sisters  to  the  Mallesons'  temporary  home 
in  Swaledale.  They  had  driven  there. 
It  was  only  some  four  miles  distant  from 
Yoresett,  but  the  road  was  a  mountain- 
pass,  going  first  sheer  up,  and  then 
sheer  down  a  steep  hill,  with  glorious 
views’of  moor  and  mountain  on  every 
side.  The  Mallesons  made  much  of  the 
girls,  and  were  heartily  delighted  to  see 
them.  Delphine  and  Rhoda  were 
pleased  and  touched  by  this  kindness  ; 
so,  too,  was  Judith,  but  she  could  not 
shake  off  the  weight  which  oppressed  her 
spirits.  The  cause  of  her  unhappiness 
was  not  far  to  seek.  It  was  the  wretch¬ 
ed  breach  between  herself  and  her 
mother  which  took  the  pleasure  from  her 
life  at  this  time.  That  breach  had  only 
grown  deeper  during  the  week  she  had 
been  at  home,  certainly  not  from  any 
wish  of  Judith's.  But  all  her  submis¬ 
siveness,  all  her  eager  wish  to  please,  only 


seemed  to  irritate  Mrs.  Conisbrough 
further  and  further  against  her  daughter. 
She  had  parted  from  her  with  marked 
coldness  that  morning,  and  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  her  alien  glance,  and  of  the 
hard  and  unfriendly  ring  of  her  voice, 
lay  like  a  leaden  weight  at  Judith’s  heart. 

All  morning  the  sense  of  unhappiness 
had  been  growing,  until  the  idea  sud¬ 
denly  darted  into  her  mind  that  her 
mother  was  alone  this  afternoon  What 
if  she  were  to  return  home,  and  taking 
advantage  of  this  solitude,  were  to  plead 
for  forgiveness — though  for  what  fault 
she  could  not  have  told — were  to  assure 
her  mother  of  her  deep  and  unchanging 
love  for  her,  and  beg  her  no  longer  to 
be  so  cold  and  severe  with  her  ? 

The  desire  to  act  upon  this  impulse 
became  stronger  and  stronger,  until  at 
last,  as  she  and  Mr.  Malleson,  to  whom 
she  had  been  talking  about  Dr.  Went¬ 
worth,  sat  alone  upon  a  garden-bench 
when  lunch  was  over,  and  while  her  sis¬ 
ters  and  Mrs.  Malleson  were  equipping 
the  children  for  a  donkey-ride  to  a  well- 
known  waterfall,  where  they  were  to 
have  a  gipsy-tea,  she  suddenly  said  : 

“  Mr.  Malleson,  will  you  do  me  a 
favor  ?” 

“  With  pleasure,  if  1  can.” 

”  Let  me  go  liome  now,  and  if  the 
others  seem  surprised,  say  I  did  not  like 
to  leave  mamma  alone  all  day,  but  that 
they  are  not  on  any  account  to  follow 
me — will  you  ?” 

”  But,  my  dear  Miss  Conisbrough,  the 
heat,  the  long  walk  over  the  hill — ” 

“  I  am  as  strong  as  ever  I  was.  Lis¬ 
ten,  Mr.  Malleson.  I  have  offended  my 
mother  ;  I  want  to  make  my  peace  with 
her.  I  must  have  behaved  wrongly  in 
some  way — been  too  proud  or  too  stiff, 
or  something.  She  will  forgive  me,  I  am 
sure,  if  I  beg  her  to  do  so.  She  is  alone, 
and  I  shall  have  the  better  chance.  ” 

“  In  that  case,  go,  by  all  means,  and 
take  my  best  wishes  with  you.  I  will 
explain  what  is  necessary  to  the  others.” 

”  Thank  you — thank  you,”  said  she, 
shaking  his  hand,  and  adding,  with  a 
rather  feeble  smile,  ”  I  will  come  to  see 
you  and  Paulina  again  before  I  return  to 
Irkford.  You  may  depend  upon  me.” 

With  which,  picking  up  her  sunshade, 
she  left  him,  and  set  her  face  towards 
the  hill,  in  the  direction  of  Danesdale. 
Her  heart  was  beating  with  one  of  those 
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sudden  terrors  which  assail  us  some¬ 
times,  without  much  cause,  perhaps, 
but  none  the  less  potently  on  that  ac* 
count. 

Dr.  Wentworth  had  said  her  mother 
was  not  likely  to  die  at  once,  or  even 
very  suddenly  ;  but,  he  had  added,  she 
might  do  so  ;  there  was  always  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  such  a  thing. 

Judith  wondered  almost  wildly  why 
they  had  consented  all  to  leave  her. 
Who  knew  what  might  happen  during 
their  absence  ?  It  was  just  at  such 
times  that  things — by  which  she  meant 
calamities — so  often  did  happen.  And 
at  any  rate  she  must  make  an  effort  to 
put  an  end  to  this  unnatural  hostility 
between  herself  and  her  mother.  If  the 
latter  were  to  die  without  having  for¬ 
given  her  ? — her  heart  came  to  her  throat 
at  the  mere  idea  of  it. 

It  had  been  nearly  four  when  she  left 
the  Mallesons’  house.  The  climb  to 
the  top  of  the  ridge  from  Swaledale  was 
a  steep  one.  Then  came  a  rough  but 
more  level  road,  where  the  moors  spread 
around  far  and  wide,  and  then  the  path 
quickly  descended  again  into  Danesdale, 
and  being  directly  above  the  town,  was 
known  thereabouts  as  Yoresett  Moor,  or 
Common. 

She  met  not  a  soul  as  she  went  up  the 
hill — slowly,  in  spite  of  her  heart’s  ea¬ 
gerness  ;  she  met  not  a  soul,  and  she 
heard  scarce  a  sound,  save  the  melan¬ 
choly  call  of  the  curlew,  or  the  full- 
throated  song  of  a  lark.  The  shooting 
season  had  not  begun,  so  that  not  even 
the  crack  of  a  sportsman’s  gun  disturbed 
the  quietness.  It  was  almost  awfully 
grand  and  beautiful  to'see  the  sweeping 
wastes  of  purple  moor— to  mark  one 
huge  hill-top  after  another  raise  itself 
into  the  blue  ether,  each  like  a  great  in¬ 
corporate  hymn  of  praise  to  That  which 
had  planned  them  “  or  ever  the  world 
began.” 

Judith  was  not  a  lover  of  towns,  and 
it  was  therefore  natural  to  her  mind  to 
institute  a  comparison — to  think  how 
miserable,  beside  this  vast  and  imposing 
stillness  and  calm  of  eternal  nature,  ap¬ 
peared  the  clatter  and  rattle  and  bustle 
of  little,  fussy,  noisy  man,  with  his  rail¬ 
ways  and  his  commerce,  clamoring  for 
his  rights,  and  cheating  his  fellows,  in¬ 
spired  apparently  with  the  ardent  desire 
to  resemble  a  pike  as  nearly  as  possible. 
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and  to  find  the  rest  of  his  race  conven¬ 
ient  gudgeons. 

It  all  came  home  to  Judith,  whose 
love  for  this  rather  than  for  that  was  in¬ 
nate  and  hereditary,  but  it  made  less  im¬ 
pression  upon  her  than  usual,  because 
of  the  fever  of  her  heart  and  the  preoc¬ 
cupation  of  her  mind. 

She  at  last  arrived  almost  at  the  top 
of  the  steep  ascent.  Here  the  view  on 
either  side  was  interrupted  by  high  crags 
of  gray  limestone  rock,  rent  and  tom 
and  tossed,  while  the  herbage  could 
scarce  find  a  place  amid  the  chaos  of 
huge  stones  and  boulders  which  lay  up 
and  down,  like  the  balls  with  which 
giants  or  demons  had  been  playing  some 
Titanic  game.  By  looking  back  she 
could  see  down  into  dark  Swaledale, 
from  which  she  had  ascended.  Many 
hundreds  of  feet  it  lay  below  her,  and 
looked  like  a  narrow  little  passage 
enough,  walled  in  by  big  black  fells, 
some  of  the  “  greate  hilles  where  they 
dygge  leade,”  spoken  of  by  the  chroni¬ 
cler,  while  the  “  right  noble  ryiier,  the 
Swale,”  forced  its  way  boisterously 
through  it.  This  prospect  was  to  the 
left.  To  the  right  there  was  so  abrupt 
a  turn  in  the  road  that  only  a  few  yards 
of  it  were  to  be  seen,  and  then  the  crags 
of  limestone  shut  it  in.  Just  here  was 
the  green  and  mossy  source  of  a  little 
dancing  rivulet,  which  came  trickling 
out  of  the  rock  with  a  murmur  of  end¬ 
less,  low-voiced  contentment,  at  having 
come  safely  from  the  dark  womb  that 
bore  it,  and  being  free  to  run  into  the 
gay  sunshine  and  over  the  broad  moors. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  Judith  perforce 
sat  down  to  rest  a  few  moments  before 
taking  her  way  down  the  hill  to  Yoresett, 
a  descent  of  two  full  miles,  which  was 
almost  more  fatiguing  than  the  ascent. 
The  great  boulders  strewed  about  offered 
an  abundance  of  resting-placei.  She 
seated  herself  upon  one  of  them,  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  the  little  murmuring  nil, 
and  waited  awhile.  The  sun  had  gone 
behind  one  of  the  crags  ;  a  fresh,  deli¬ 
cate  breeze  played  upon  her  face  ;  she 
was  literally  enjoying  the  shelter  of  “  a 
great  rock  in  a  weary  land.” 

The  rocks  were  so  immense,  and  the 
bend  in  the  road  to  the  right  so  sharp, 
that  she  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything 
until  she  suddenly  became  conscious  that 
a  rider  was  pulling  up  his  horse  at  her 
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very  side.  She  looked  np  and  half  rose  “  That  is  my  affair,”  she  replied  con- 

with  a  smothered  cry,  as  she  saw  Ber-  cisely. 

nard  Aglionby.  ”  And  mine.” 

“  Ha,  Judith  !  This  is  greater  luck  The  answer  followed  quick  as  the 
than  I  expected,”  said  he  dismounting,  peal  of  thunder  on  the  flash  of  lightning, 
and  without  further  ado  throwing  the  She  scarcely  had  time  to  look  at  him, 
bridle  over  a  tall  stone  pillar  which  startled,  when  he  said  : 
stood  hard  by.  He  came  to  her  side,  “  I  know  why  you  are  unhappy.  Be- 
and  said  abruptly  :  “  I  heard  that  you  cause,  twenty-five  years  ago,  your 
and  your  sisters  were  with  the  Mallesons  mother  told  a  lie,  or  acted  one,  which 
to-day,  and  I  was  on  my  way  there.”  comes  to  the  same  thing,  and  you  have 
"  Indeed  !”  committed  the  crime  of  finding  her  out.” 

“  But  it  was  you  whom  1  wanted  to  "  Ah — h  !”  she  exclaimed,  with  a 
see,”  he  added;  and  there  was  a  kind  of  long  sigh,  as  if  some  great  strain 
strangely  breathless  and  excited  look  or  terrible  suspense  had  come  to  an 
about  him  which  excited  her  also,  and  end  ;  and  then,  as  though  remembering 
made  her  wonder,  with  a  vague  alarm,  herself,  she  added  quickly  :  ”1  don’t 
what  was  coming.  know  what  you  mean.” 

He  seated  himself  beside  her,  but  he  ”  Oh  yes,  you  do,”  replied  Aglionby, 
had  not  asked  her  how  she  did,  nor  smiling,  and  the  accent  of  his  voice  be- 
offered  to  shake  hands  with  her.  lied  the  accusation  contained  in  his 

“  So  you  are  at  home  for  your  holi-  words  ;  he  brought  the  impeachment 
day  ?”  against  her,  which  he  had  been  conning 

”  Yes.”  over  a  hundred  times  during  his  ride  up 

“  Do  they  loose  your  chain  for  long  ?  the  hill.  "You  know  well  what  I 
How  soon  have  you  to  be  back  in  pris-  mean.  You  discovered  this  wrong  that 
on  ?”  had  been  done  ;  you  found  that  you  and 

"  1  have  a  month's  holiday.”  yours  had  just  escaped  profiting  by  it. 

"  Marvellous  !  And  then,  back  you  The  narrowness  of  the  escape  made  you 
must  go,  to  nurse  a  lot  of  sick  men  and  hard  and  uncompromising.  You  told 
women,  whether  you  like  it  or  not  ?”  me  that  the  justice  I  wished  to  do  you 
“  I  am  not  going  to  nurse  any  more  would  scorch  you — yes,  benefits  from  my 
myself.  I  am  going  to  be  a  matron,  and  hand  were  to  scorch  you  ;  I  have  not 
look  after  the  nurses,”  she  said,  essay-  forgotten,  you  see.  The  word  scorched 
ing  a  feeble  jest.  me,  I  assure  you.  And  you  found  my 

"  Matron  !”  echoed  he,  laughing  sar-  weak  points — you  found  you  could  twist 
castically.  “  And  going  back,  are  you  ?  and  turn  me  to  your  will  ;  so,  instead  of 
I  suppose  that  doctor  counts  upon  you  trusting  me,  instead  of  giving  me  one 
much  as  we  count  upon  sunrise  following  moment's  credit  for  a  grain  of  generosity 
sunset  ?”  or  manly  feeling,  you  tortured  me,  and 

“  He  certainly  expects  me  back.”  banished  me,  and  befooled  me,  and  held 
"  Ydu  have  been  nursing  sick  peo-  me  at  arm’s  length,  and  devoted  yourself 
pie,  though,  for  three  years,  have  you  to  a  martyrdom  to  expiate  the  sin. 
not  ?”  And,  above  all,  you  were  determined 

"  Yes,  I  have.”  that  I  should  neyer  know  it — oh,  never  ! 

"  And  you  delight  in  it,  I  suppose?”  Hard,  pitiless  wretch  that  I  was,  you 
"  No  ;  I  do  not.”  would  never  give  me  the  chance  of  using 

"  You  are  wretched  in  it,  then  ?”  the  blessed  privilege  of  forgiveness. 

"  Oh,  no  I  You  are  quite  mistaken.”  What  do  you  say  ?  I  do  not  hear  you.”  * 
"  Humph  !  Neither  happy  nor  mis-  His  voice  had  sunk  to  a  whisper  as  he 
erable.  That’s  an  odd  state  of  things,  bent  nearer  to  her,  and  thought  he  dis- 
At  any  rate,  you  are  glad  to  be  at  home,  tinguished  something  like  : 
and  you  are  happy  there.”  “  You  did  not  believe  in  forgiveness.” 

""It  is  just  there  that  I  am  not  happy.  “  Nor  you  either,  it  appears,”  he  said 

If  I  were,  I  should  not  need  to  go  tenderly,  though  he  went  on  with  his 
away.”  accusations.  ”  You  used  your  power 

“  An  admission  at  last  !  And  why  over  me — for  you  had  unbounded  power 
are  you  not  happy  at  home  ?”  over  me — from  the  time  you  became  my 
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kinswoman  and  my  guest ;  and  I  believe 
you  knew  it ;  you  used  that  power  to 
keep  me  away  from  your  mother,  who 
could  have  explained.  Ah  !  she  has  a 
tale  to  tell.  I  was  to  suffer,  and  you 
were  to  suffer  ;  Randulf  Danesdale,  and  . 
your  sister — you  did  not  mind  how 
many  of  us  suffered — ” 

“  Did  not  mind — oh  !” 

“  We  were  all  to  suffer,  and  I  was  to 
remain  ignorant.  Your  plans  were  well 
laid,  but  they  were  not  quite  flawless  : 
they  have  been  frustrated,  for  Mrs. 
Conisbrough  sent  for  me  this  afternoon, 
and  told  me  all  about  it.  She  wished  to 
vindicate  herself,  and  to  humble  me.” 

Her  face  had  sunk  into  her  hands, 
but  he  could  see  between  her  fingers  the 
scarlet  flame  that  covered  it.  To  his 
last  words  she  made  no  reply.  She  gave 
no  '''"as  it  shame,  or  joy,  or  ter¬ 

ror,  that  overcame  her  ?  He  bent  over 
towards  her,  and  said  softly  : 

“  Judith  !” 

She  only  turned  aside  in  silence,  and 
he  said  ; 

”  All  this  you  have  inflicted  upon  me, 
and  I  love  you  the  better  for  it.  It 
shows  me  that  you  thought  much  of  me, 
or  you  would  not  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  do  it.  I  love  you  the  better  for  it,  I 
say — and  I  love  the  pride,  and  the  puri¬ 
ty,  and  the  simplicity  that  dictated  your 
course — and  the  high-mindedness  that 
carried  you  through  it  all — and  I  shall 
love  them  the  better  when  my  love  has 
tamed  their  savageness,  for  there  is 
something  of  the  savage  in  the  way  in 
which  you  have  treated  me — is  there 
not  ?  But  not  enough  of  it  to  repulse 
me  now.  Your  mother  asked  for  my 
forgiveness,  and  I,  before  I  could  give  it 
to  her,  had  to  see  you.” 

He  took  her  hands  gently  from  before 
her  face,  and  looked  into  it  feeling  as  if 
he  had  never  known  what  rejoicing  was 
before — looked  into  it  with  eyes  which 
,  claimed  as  his  own  every  scorching 
blush,  and  all  the  anguish  of  fear  and 
shame  and  delight  which  struggled  there. 

“You  have  suffered,”  he  said.  ”  It 
has  been  my  fate  to  see  your  wretched¬ 
ness.  It  is  you  who  can  forgive.  What 
do  you  say  ?” 

"  Do  not  ask  me.  I — it  is  not  I.  It 
is  you  who  have  been  wronged.  It  is 
between  you  and  her.” 

”  It  is  between  you  and  me,”  he  re¬ 


plied  emphatically.  ”  From  the  lime  I 
came  to  Scar  Foot,  it  has  been  between 
you  and  me.  Think  of  the  last  three 
years,  and  tell  me,  if  you  dare,  that  it  is 
not  between  you  and  me.  Three  such 
years  !  But  I  believe  this  is  worth  it, 
after  all.  If  you  had  wanted  to  make 
the  possession  of  you  even  more  precious 
than  it  must  in  any  case  have  been,  you 
could  not  have  succeeded  better.  It 
needs  a  man  to  win  you — I  have  found 
that  out  long  ago — a  very  man  ;  but, 
you  may  believe  me,  he  sits  beside  you, 
and  holds  your  hands  at  this  moment.” 

He  paused  an  instant,  looking  at  her, 
and  she  gave  him  a  glance  which  made 
his  heart  beat  more  wildly,  so  exquisite 
was  it  to  him  in  its  trembling  mixture 
of  pride,  love,  and  supplication.  He 
stepped  forward,  and  kissed  her  parted 
lips.  ”  So  it  was  for  that,  for  that,  that 
you  have  mistrusted  me,  and  tortured 
me  ”  he  said,  with  almost  angry  tender¬ 
ness  ;  ”  oh,  I  hope  and  trust  you  have 
tortured  yourself  as  well,  you  ‘  most 
delicate  fiend,’  or  all  my  sufferings  will 
have  gone  for  nothing,  and  I  must  have 
my  revenge.” 

There  was  triumph  in  his  tenderness, 
and  she  tried  in  vain  to  release  a  hand, 
to  hide  her  face,  to  shelter  her  grief  and 
her  rapture  somewhere — for  it  was  rap¬ 
ture  she  experienced  at  his  imperious 
wooing,  and  not  distrust ;  she  knew  the 
love  of  which  it  was  the  almost  uncouth 
expression,  and  she  knew  too  that  he 
was  right  :  the  man  to  win  her  was  him¬ 
self,  and  no  other. 

“You  cannot  escape,  my  well-beloved 
cousin,”  he  said,  “  till  you  have 
answered  my  question.  Tell  me — am  I 
to  go  home  with  you  to  your  mother, 
and  thank  her  as  well  as  forgive  her  ?  or 
am  I  to  ride  back  to  Scar  Foot,  unrecon¬ 
ciled  still  ?  You  only  can  decide.” 

"  You  mean — you  will  do — as  I  wish  ?” 
she  stammered. 

”  On  one  condition.” 

She  was  silent. 

“  Of  course  you  know  what  it  is,”  he 
went  on,  with  the  same  little  smile  of 
triumph  which  he  could  not  quite  re¬ 
press.  “  Three  words — you  know  what 
they  are” — he  bent  over  her,  and  whis¬ 
pered,  for  the  delight  of  whispering. 

”  Your  mother  has  asked  my  forgive¬ 
ness.  She  knows  she  has  acted  wrong¬ 
ly,  though  she  says  she  has  not.  But  I 
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care  not  whether  she  were  wrong  or 
right.  I  say  that  if  you  will  give  your¬ 
self  to  me  for  ever,  I  will  forgive  her, 
fifty  times  over.  If  you  will  not — I 
never  will.” 

“  Never  ?” 

”  No,  never.” 

”  Then — I  must,”  she  returned, 
yielding,  as  he  saw,  only  inch  by  inch, 
but  yielding.  “  I  suppose  I  must,”  she 
repeated,  casting  a  wavering  glance  at 
him,  and  then  suddenly  hiding  her  face 
upon  his  shoulder — ”  I  must,  if  you  wish 
it,  Bernard.  You  have  made  me  wish 
what  you  wished  from  the  first  moment 
I  knew  you.” 

“  It  is  well  to  bow  to  necessity,”  he 
said,  in  a  voice  which  was  not  quite 
steady,  as  he  folded  her  in  his  arms,  with 
a  sensation  of  the  deepest,  profouhdest 
peace  and  contentment.  “And,”  he 
whispered,  with  a  half-laugh,  “  nothing 
will  give  me  greater  joy  than  to  impress 
that  fact  upon  your  friend  Dr.  Went¬ 
worth.” 

She  pressed  his  shoulder,  as  if  expos¬ 
tulating,  and  he  said  : 

“  Don’t  grudge  me  that  bit  of  malice. 
No  doubt  he  is  worth  a  thousand  of  me. 
I  know  he  is.  But,  Heaven  be  praised, 
it  isn’t  only  the  first-rate  men  who  can 
get  good  women  to  love  them — a  cross- 
grained  carle  like  me,  even,  has  his 
stroke  of  luck  sometimes,  and  can  induce 
a  woman  more  or  less  like  you  to  take 
him  in  hand.” 

"  When  he  has  left  her  no  choice, 
because  of  his  goodness  and  generosity 
to  those  who  have  wronged  him — churl 
that  he  is  !”  she  replied  ;  and  he,  look¬ 
ing  through  her  eyes  into  her  very  heart, 
saw  there — his  own  image. 

Chapter  XXXIX. 

GOOD-NIGHT. 

*'  Noch  eenmal  lat  uns  spr&ken, 

Goden  Abend,  gode  Nacht. 

^  Di  Maand  schient  up  de  DXken, 

Uns  Herrgott  hilt  de  Wacht." 

Randulf  kept  his  promise  to  his 
friend,  established  himself  at  Scar  Foot 
for  the  night,  and  waited  for  Aglionby’s 
return.  He  and  Mrs.  Bryce  dined  t(te- 
a-tfie,  and  he  told  her  that  Aglionby  had 
been  called  off  to  Yoresett  on  business, 
but  was  to  return  that  night,  some  time. 

It  gradually  grew  apparent  that  the 


“  some  time,’’  whenever  it  came,  would 
be  late.  The  evening  drew  on,  and 
darkness  fell,  and  still  he  had  not  come. 
Mrs.  Bryce,  who  still  felt  languid  from 
the  heat,  and  from  her  recent  headache, 
went  to  bed  early.  Randulf  merely  said 
he  would  have  a  smoke,  and  wait  for 
Aglionby — the  servants  need  not  sit  up  ; 
and  presently  all  the  household  had  re¬ 
tired.  It  grew  so  late  that  he  knew  he 
must  be  the  only  person  waking  beneath 
that  roof.  He  sat  in  the  house-place  be¬ 
side  the  open  door,  for  the  night  was 
balmy  as  night  could  be,  and  the  moon 
flooded  the  earth  with  her  radiance. 

Randulf  for  the  most  part  lay  back  in 
his  easy-chair,  his  hands  clasped  behind 
his  head,  content  to  be  silent  and  to 
dream.  Once  or  twice  he  got  up,  and 
paced  about  the  garden,  and  found  his 
way  down  to  the  water’s  edge  ;  looked 
across  the  motionless  lake,  and  raised 
his  eyes  to  where,  at  the  foot  of  it,  Ad- 
dlebrough,  like  a  grim  sentinel,  kept 
watch.  It  was  very  beautiful,  but  there 
was  also  something  inexpressibly  weird 
in  it,  and  he  realized  this,  as  he  reflected 
upon  the  calm  peace  and  homely  shelter 
of  this  spot,  and  then  recalled  all  the 
waste  of  wild,  unearthly  moors,  savage 
fells,  desolate  fastnesses,  which  spread 
on  every  side — all  full  of  the  glamor  and 
mystery  of  the  summer  night.  A  wild 
jand,  and  the  race  that  dwelt  in  it  had 
something  of  its  own  sternness  in  their 
nature — especially,  he  thought,  with  a 
slight  smile,  that  very  family  under 
whose  roof  he  was  sojourning  this  night. 
As  he  stood,  motionless,  leaning  on  a 
rail,  he  could  hear  in  the  dead  silence  of 
the  night  the  murmur  of  rushing  waters 
borne  by  the  faintest  breeze  to  his  ear, 
from  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  hills  in 
which  they  sprang — cascades  which  rush 
forever,  and  forever  tell  their  tale,  wheth¬ 
er  any  be  there  to  listen  or  no.  He 
heard  the  voices  of  the  night — those  weird 
voices  which  it  would  be  well  for  many 
of  us  to  hear  oftener — and  they  told  an 
old  story  to  him. 

**  Many  voices  spake — 

The  river  to  the  lake  ; 

The  iron-ribbed  sky  was  talking  to  the.  sea  : 
And  every  starry  spark 
Made  music  with  the  dark. 

*  *  *  •  • 

When  the  day  had  ended. 

And  the  night  descended, 
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I  heard  the  sound  of  streamlets  that  I  heard 

not  in  the  day, 

And  every  peak  afar 
Was  ready  for  a  star, 

And  they  climbed  and  rolled  about  until  the 

morning  gray.” 

“  And  I  am  ready  for  my  star,” 
thought  Randulf,  ”  if  she  would  but  arise 
for  me.” 

He  did  not  know  how  long  he  had 
been  there  ;  he  was  not  sleepy,  and  he 
was  not  weary.  He  did  not  know  that 
it  was  nearly  half-past  one  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  when  at  last,  a  very  long  way  off,  in 
the  stillness  he  heard  hoof-strokes.  Not 
another  sound  interfered  to  hinder  them 
from  being  carried  to  him. 

Having  once  caught  the  sound  of 
them,  he  listened  lazily,  at  first  amusing 
himself  by  speculating  as  to  whether  the 
rider  were  in  good  or  bad  humor — glad 
or  sorry  —  excited  or  depressed.  He 
guessed  it  to  be  .Aglionby  returning.  No 
doubt  the  turnings  and  windings  of  the 
road,  its  ups  and  downs,  had  something 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  occasionally  the 
sounds  ceased  entirely,  or  again  died 
away  into  faintness,  or  seemed  to  be  trav¬ 
elling  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  they  came  irregularly  ; 
and  as  he  listened,  his  mood,  which  had 
at  first  been  simply  one  of  idle  specula¬ 
tion,  grew  into  one  of  excitement.  He 
threw  his  cigar  down,  stood  up,  and  lis¬ 
tened  with  a  gradually  increasing  anx¬ 
iety,  which  presently  grew  quite  breath¬ 
less. 

What  news  did  this  rider  bring — what 
cheer  ?  Sorrow  or  joy — laughter  or 
tears  ?  It  was  the  strangest  sensation  he 
had  ever  had.  Nearer  came  the  hoof- 
strokes,  and  nearer :  slowly,  as  the 
horse  breasted  the  rise  ;  quickly,  as  it 
descended  the  hill.  Randulf  at  this 
point  made  his  way  quickly  round  the 
house  into  the  courtyard.  A  light  was 
burning  in  the  stables,  but  the  men  had 
gone  to  bed,  as  he  had  desired  them  to 
do. 

Nearer  and  nearer  those  hoof-strokes 
— loud,  hollow,  and  slowly,  through  the 
dark,  shaded  lane  at  the  back  of  the 
house — then  Aglionby  rode  into  the 
yard,  drew  rein,  and  flung  himself  off 
his  horse. 

Randulf  looked  at  him,  and  saw  that 
he  was  very  pale  and  very  grave,  but 
that  in  his  eyes  and  about  his  mouth 
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•’there  was  a  look  of  wonderful  softness, 
contentment,  even  sweetness. 

“  You  have  sat  up  for  me,  old  fellow,” 
he  said  ;  “  you  expected  some  news  ?”  ^ 

”  That  tells  me  that  you  bring  some. 
Is  it  good  or  bad  ?” 

“  For  me  it  is  good.  I  know  that 
much.  For  you — that  is  as  you  and 
your  father  decide.  Just  let  me  give 
Egyptian  a  shake-down,  and  I  will  tell 
you  all  about  it.” 

A  few  moments  sufficed  to  attend  to 
the  horse,  and  then  they  went  into  the 
house  again. 

“  You  have  been  long  in  coming.  I 
had  no  idea  it  was  all  that  time,”  said 
Randulf,  casting  his  eyes  toward  the 
clock,  as  they  entered  the  house-place. 

“  I  have.  I  could  not  come  aw'ay  be¬ 
fore.  Randulf,  I  told  you  that  some  day 
those  girls  should  find  out  that  I  was 
their  kinsman,  and  should  treat  me  as 
such.” 

”  And  they  have  done  so  •” 

“  They  have  done  so.  It’s  a  strange 
story.  But  I  know  all  now,  and  what 
the  blight  was  that  hung  over  them — or, 
rather,  what  they  chose  to  make  into  a 
blight.  It  is  all  gone  now”  ...  he 
paused  ..."  their  mother  is  dead.” 

“  Their  mother  !” 

Young  Danesdale  was  thunderstruck. 
No  suspicion  that  Mrs.  Conisbrough  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  proceedings  or 
the  fate  of  her  daughters  had  ever  en¬ 
tered  his  mind. 

Aglionby  sat  down. 

“  I  must  own  that  once  or  twice  lately 
I  have  had  an  inkling  that  she  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it,”  he  said.  Then  he  told 
Randulf  everything  that  had  passed  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Mrs.  Conisbrough,  and 
dwelt  strongly  upon  the  view  which  she 
herself  had  taken  of  her  act.  "  Nothing 
seemed  to  make  her  understaand,”  he 
went  on,  “  the  significance  of  what  she 
had  done.  She  is  a  regular  Aglionby 
with  a  weaker  stock  grafted  on  her,  but 
she  has  all  our  hardness  and  bitter 
strength  of  resentment.  I  thank  Heaven 
for  my  mother  ;  she  gave  me  a  spirit  of 
another  sort  to  counterbalance  that  one. 
Well,  she  sbemed  unable  to  comprehend 
that  she  had  almost  ruined  her  daugh¬ 
ters’  lives  ;  and  there  our  family  spirit 
crops  out  again,  Randulf — in  their  con¬ 
duct,  I  mean.  Who  else  would  have 
looked  upon  such  a  thing  as  an  insuper- 
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able  bar  to  allowing  themselves  to  be 
happy,  or  to  be  loved,  or  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  ’  Ridiculous  !  But  I  love  them 
the  better  for  it.  We  are  kindred  spirits 
in  that  as  well  as  in  some  other  things. 
Mrs.  Conisbrough  seemed  mad  with  re¬ 
sentment  against  my  grandfather  ;  she 
had  cherished  her  wrongs  till  she  could 
see  nothing  else,  poor  woman  !  But  she 
could  not  utterly  blind  herself.  It  was 
a  secret  conviction  of  her  sin  which  had 
made  her  send  for  me,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance.  The  truth  would  out,  for,  with 
all  her  fierceness,  she  was  not  strong — 
she  dared  not  die  with  that  burden  upon 
her  soul.  She  waited  awhile,  as  if  ex¬ 
pecting  me  to  say  something.  As  I 
didn’t,  she  had  to  speak.  She  asked  me 
to  forgive  her  ;  but  it  was  a  demand, 
rather  than  a  petition.  1  said  1  must 
hear  another  verdict  before  I  could  do 
that.  1  felt  I  must  see  Judith.  I  was 
sorry  for  the  woman,  but  I  felt  obliged 
to  make  her  understand  that  1  did  not 
exonerate  her,  that  I  knew  she  had 
sinned.  I  said  something,  I  don’t  re¬ 
member  what,  and  rushed  off  to  the  inn, 
got  my  horse,  and  set  off  for  Swaledale. 
I  met  Judith  on  Yoresett  Moor  ;  she 
had  felt  uneasy  about  her  mother,  and 
was  returning  to  see  how  she  was.  I 
stopped,  and  had  it  out  with  her  then 
and  there.  I  told  her  how  simple  she 
had  been,  and  how  I  loved  her  for  it ; 
that  kind  of  simplicity  is  a  refreshing 
thing  to  meet.  1  won  my  cause  ;  in 
mind  and  body  we  two  shall  never  wan¬ 
der  far  apart  again.  VVe  w'alkedback  to 
Yoresett,  and  found  Mrs.  Conisbrough 
looking  much  as  she  had  done  when  I 
left  her  ;  but  1  suppose  she  must  have 
been  brooding,  and  got  more  excited 
than  appeared  on  the  outside.  At  any 
rate,  when  she  saw  us,  her  face  changed 
very  much.  She  got  up  from  her  chair 
and  cried  out  :  ‘  I  have  sinned  :  I  have 
sinned  against  you  all.’  She  held  out 
her  hands  to  us,  and  Judith  caught  hold 
of  her,  crying,  ‘  But  it  is  all  forgiven, 
mother ;  he  forgives  you  freely.’  I 
managed  to  make  her  understand  that  it 
was  so,  and  that  if  she  would  have  told 
me  all,  at  the  very  beginning,  I  would 
have  forgiven  her  then,  and  condoned 
it ;  for  though  I  know  I  have  this  hate¬ 
ful  hardness  which  belongs  to  my  race, 
I  believe  I  had  it  in  me,  even  then,  to 
have  forgiven  her — ” 


“  Of  course  you  had.  Well  ?” 

“  As  I  say,  I  managed  to  make  her 
understand  this,  and  soon  afterward 
she  complained  of  a  terrible  pain  in  her 
side.  It  was  getting  dark  then.  We 
laid  her  on  the  sofa  ;  even  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  I  felt  that  the  right  I  had  to  be 
with  them  made  up  for  everything  we 
had  gone  through,  and  had  yet  to  en¬ 
dure.  Judith  sent  off  for  the  doctor, 
and  her  mother  presently  went  off  into  a 
kind  of  stupor.  She  scarcely  roused 
again  after  that.  She  recognized  the 
others  when  they  came.  Malleson  was 
with  them,  you  know — he  brought  them 
back — and  she  asked  to  be  left  alone 
with  him  for  a  few  minutes.  Of  course 
we  don’t  know  what  she  said.  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  must  have  been  a  sort  of  confes¬ 
sion.  It  was  close  upon  twelve  when 
she  died.  She  called  me  to  her  again, 
and  looked  at  me  and  said  :  *  So  you 
love  Judith  ?’  I  answered,  ‘  Yes  ;’  and 
she  said  *  .\h,  you  are  kindred  spirits.  I 
cannot  understand  either  of  you  ;  but 
your  forgiveness — are  you  quite  sure  V  I 
knew  what  she  meant,  and  said,  ‘  Yes, 
quite.’  It  was  directly  after  that  that 
she  died.” 

They  were  both  silent  for  a  little  time 
till  Aglionby  said  : 

“  As  I  rode  home,  it  suddenly  flashed 
u|>on  me — I  had  had  no  time  to  realize 
it  before — what  a  miracle  it  was  that  I 
should  at  last  know  all  !  Mrs.  Conis¬ 
brough  vacillated  for  ever  so  long  before 
she  decided  to  send  me  that  note,  bid¬ 
ding  me  to  go  to  her.  Suppose  she  had 
decided  not  to  do  it  !  My  last  chance 
would  have  gone,  for  those  gitls  would 
never  have  confessed.  There  is  a  kind 
of  touch-and-go  in  the  whole  business 
which  is  horrible  to  me.  I  feel  as  if  I 
had  escaped  being  drowned,  or  tum¬ 
bling  over  a  precipice,  by  a  hair’s 
breadth.” 

“  Ay,”  responded  Randulf  absently. 

"  With  me,  that  sin  of  Mrs.  Conis- 
brough’s  weighs  nothing — now,”  Aglion¬ 
by  went  on.  ”  But  it  was  a  sin,  all  the 
same.  1  once  had  a  conversation  with 
Judith,  in  which  I  maintained  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  forgiveness  of  sins — 
and  I  was  right  in  a  way.  I  meant,  that 
the  penalty  has  to  be  borne  for  them  by 
some  one.  I  suppose  I  expressed  myself 
with  my  usual  ungracious  hardness.  She 
took  it  to  mean  that  1  should  consider 
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myself  justified  in  punishing  any  one 
who  had  sinned  against  me,  and  that 
helped  to  make  her  see  this  affair  in  a 
morbid  light.  When  she  is  my  wife,  1 
will  try  to  show  her  that  there  is  another 
side  to  my  nature.  As  for  you  and  your 
father,  being  both  of  you  what  you 
are,  I  think  I  know  which  way  it  will 

“  So  do  I,”  said  Randulf.  “  I  think 
that  before  long  my  father  will  ride  over 


to  Yoresett  House  again.  Perhaps  I 
shall  go  with  him  this  time,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  shall  have  a  better  measure  of 
success.  Poor  little  girl  !  Well  might 
she  droop,  while  trying  to  strain  her 
gentle  nature  to  hard  thoughts  and  hard¬ 
er  deeds.  As  for  you,"  he  added,  look¬ 
ing  with  a  smile  at  Aglionby,  "all  I  can 
say  is,  you’ve  had  a  hard  day  of  it ; 
therefore  I’ll  leave  you,  and  say, yirZ/V/i- 
sima  notte." — Temple  Bar. 


A  DAY  AT  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  READING-ROOM. 
BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 


One  of  the  genuine  "  sights"  in  the 
metro(>olis,  and  the  one  most  certain  to 
please  and  astonish  strangers,  is  the 
great  Reading  Rotunda,  devised  by  the 
clever  Italian  director  whose  bust  looks 
down  from  over  the  entrance  door.  The 
visitor  suddenly  introduced  can  hardly 
conceal  his  wonder  and  gratification  as 
he  gazes  round  at  the  enormous  cham¬ 
ber,  so  lofty,  airy,  and  vast  ;  so  still, 
and  yet  so  crowded  ;  so  comfortable  and 
warm,  like  any  private  library.  The 
decoration,  too,  is  most  suitable  :  the 
books,  which  line  it  all  round  to  a 
height  of  some  forty  or  fifty  feet,  make 
excellent  wall-toned  bits  of  coloring  ; 
while  the  ribs  of  the  huge  circular  roof 
converging  to  a  centre,  and  covered 
with  painted  cloth,  have  by  time  dis¬ 
played  their  outlines  on  that  material, 
and  unintentionally  added  a  not  ineffec¬ 
tive  detail.  In  the  centre  is  seen  the 
raised  circular  enclosure,  where  the  offi¬ 
cials  and  directors  sit  and  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  room,  commanding  a 
good  and  perfect  view  of  all  that  goes 
on  ;  while  from  it  radiate  the  desks, 
where  readers  or  writers — for  there  are 
far  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former 
— sit  and  work.  Many  are  walking 
about  ;  many  standing  at  the  shelves  and 
consulting  the  reference  volumes  ;  many 
are  conversing ;  while  the  attendants 
are  hurrying  to  and  fro,  carrying  the 
ordered  volumes  to  the  proper  desk. 
There  are  small  wagons  laden  with  a 
dozen  unwieldy  volumes  of  the  Times, 

•  which  a  truly  hungry  reader  is  trundling 
to  his  seat,  yet  without  the  least  noise, 
for  the  wheels  are  cased  with  india-rub¬ 


ber.  This  rapacious  individual  is  a  type 
of  a  large  class  from  whom  the  nation 
and  readers  suffer.  The  searching  a 
single  volume  of  his  Times  might  absorb 
a  morning  or  mornings,  but,  with  the 
true  rapaciousness  of  a  helluo  librorum, 
he  wishes  to  have  all  at  his  hand,  though 
he  cannot  use  them.  His  fellow  of  the 
same  kidney  will  write  up  for  a  dozen 
or  more  octavos,  and  rear  around  him 
whole  fortifications  of  volumes  which  he 
will  never  glance  at — but  it  is  a  sort  of 
ownership. 

The  reader’s  desk  is  almost  too  luxu¬ 
rious.  Nothing  more  complete  or 
thoughtfully  devised  could  be  conceived. 
There  is  a  choice  of  three  kinds  of 
chairs  ;  stuffed  leathern,  cane-bottomed, 
or  highly  polished  mahogany  ;  so  the 
most  difficile  as  to  this  nice  matter  may 
suit  themselves.  The  constant  student 
and  diligent  author  should  choose  the 
second  ;  they  will  thank  me  for  this 
valuable  and  precious  hint,  given  by  the 
late  Mr.  Dickens,  and  enforced  solemnly 
from  his  own  experience. 

The  height  of  the  desk  is  carefully 
calculated.  Below,  there  is  a  place  for 
“  stowing  away”  the  hat  ;  in  front,  to 
the  right,  the  reader  lets  down  a  small 
padded  shelf,  on  which  he  can  put  away 
his  books  for  consultation  ;  to  the  left, 
a  book-stand  comes  out,  ingeniously 
contrived  to  move  in  any  direction  on  a 
swivel  or  axis,  to  rise  or  fall  at  any 
angle,  with  a  rack.  In  the  centre  is  an 
ink-stand,  with  a  steel  pen  and  two 
quills  ;  there  is  also  a  paper-cutter,  a 
blotting-pad,  and  a  heavy  press-weight 
to  keep  the  book  open.  Surely  this  is 
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all  de  luxe,  and  many  a  scribbling  being 
is  not  nearly  so  well  provided  at  home. 

The  ticket  on  which  the  description  of 
the  work  wanted  is  written  is  of  this 
pattern: 

Permission  to  use  the  Reading-Room  will 
be  withdrawn  from  anjr  person  who  shall  write 
or  make  marks  on  any  part  of  a  printed  book, 
manuscript,  or  map  belonging  to  the  Museum. 


Pre*t 

Mark. 

Name  of  Author,  or 
other  Headiug  of  Work 
wanted. 

Place. 

Date. 

Sice. 

- Title. - 

1 

(Date)  _ (Signature). 


_ (No.  of  the  Reader’s  Seat). 

Please  to  restore  each  Volume  of  the  Catalogue  to  its 
place  as  toon  as  done  with. 

On  the  other  side  are  the  following 
directions  : 

READERS  ARE  PARTICULARLY  REQUIRED 

1.  Not  to  ask  for  more  than  one  work  on 
the  same  ticket. 

2.  To  transcribe  from  the  Caulogues  all 
the  particulars  necessary  for  the  identification 
of  the  Work  wanted. 

3.  To  write  in  a  plain,  clear  hand,  in  order  to 
avoid  delay  and  mistakes. 

4.  To  indicate  in  the  proper  place  on  each 
ticket  the  number  of  the  seat  occupied. 

5.  To  bear  in  mind  that  no  Books  will  be 
left  at  the  seat  indicated  on  the  ticket  unless  the 
Reader  who  asks  for  them  is  there  to  receive 
them. 

6.  When  any  case  for  complaint  arises,  to 
apply  at  once  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Reading-Room. 

7.  Before  leaving  the  Room,  to  return  each 
Bcmk,  or  set  of  Books,  to  an  attendant  at  the 
centre  counter,  and  obtain  the  corresponding 
ticket,  the  Reader  being  responsible  for 
THE  Books  so  long  as  the  Ticket  remains 
UNCANCELLED. 

8.  To  replace  on  the  shelves  of  the  Read¬ 
ing-Room,  as  soon  as  done  with,  such  Books  of 
Reference  as  they  may  have  had  occasion  to 
remove  for  the  purpose  of  consultation. 

N.B. — Readers  are  not,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  to  take  a  Book,  ms.,  or  Map  out  of 
the  Reading-Room. 

These  slips  are  used  profusely,  and 
by  wanton  readers  with  the  most  reck¬ 
less  waste.  The  amount  consumed  in 
a  day  must  be  enormous.  Numl>ers  are 


wasted  or  tom  up ;  many  are  con¬ 
venient  for  making  notes  on,  and  thus 
save  the  expense  of  paper.  Many  read¬ 
ers  copy  out  a  vast  number  of  entries 
from  the  catalogue  on  these  slips,  which 
they  mean  to  use  at  some  future  period. 
In  short,  the  consumption  of  paper  by 
the  end  of  a  year — and  each  slip  is  on 
paper  of  fine  quality  and  nearly  the  size 
of  half  a  sheet  of  “  note” — must  be 
enormous,  and  represent  a  considerable 
sum.  It  more  or  less  encourages  the 
useless,  vacant  reader,  who  delights  in 
filling  up  as  many  as  he  can.  A  reform 
might  certainly  be  made  here,  analogous 
to  that  in  the  Money  Order  Office,  when 
the  little  simple  slips  now  in  use  were 
substituted  for  the  old  complicated  and 
larger  ones.  A  small  scrap  of  the  size 
of  such  a  post-office  form,  leaving  out 
the  directions,  which  are  never  read, 
would  make  everything  shorter  and 
clearer.  A  piece  of  paper  three  inches 
by  two,  ruled  in  three  divisions,  would 
serve. 


Further,  there  are  little  handy  book¬ 
cases  standing  apart,  filled  with  reference 
indexes  to  reviews  and  magazines — with 
that  wonderful  one  to  the  Times,  which 
the  industrious  Samuel  Palmer  slaves  at 
untiringly,  working  his  way  at  double 
tides,  backward  as  well  as  forward, 
through  the  old  as  well  as  through  the 
current  numbers.  I  have  noticed  this 
patient  workman  and  his  assistant  at 
their  drudging  but  useful  work. 

The  next  step  is  to  consult  the  cata¬ 
logue — a  library  in  itself,  whose  folios 
are  disposed  on  two  deep  shelves  near 
the  ground,  and  fitted  into  the  circular 
enclosure  or  table  which  forms  the  cen¬ 
tral  ring.  Here  is  the  whole  alphabet, 
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as  found  disposed  in  nearly  six  hundred 
MS.  folio  volumes,  bound  in  whole  pur¬ 
ple  calf,  and  yet  being  perpetually  re¬ 
bound,  the  corners  being  tipped  with 
metal  to  protect  them  against  wear  and 
tear.  But  these  wonderful  volumes 
have  a  strange  power  of  expanding,  that 
must  be  the  despair  of  the  binders,  save 
that  they  are  well  accustomed  to  the 
routine.  Never  was  the  system  of 
guards  so  drawn  upon  ;  at  almost  every 
page  these  are  found.  At  the  close  of 
each  day  one  is  sure  to  encounter  assist¬ 
ants  carrying  off  a  number  of  the  pon¬ 
derous  volumes  for  this  revision  ;  for  by 
the  end  of  each  day  a  vast  number  of 
new  titles  have  been  written  out  in  the 
neat  museum  round-hand,  and  duly 
lithographed  on  slips  ;  and  these  have 
to  be  fitted  in  in  their  proper  place, 
mark  !  that  is,  in  their  strict  alphabeti¬ 
cal  hierarchy.  Thus,  for  the  new  novel 
by  Meddle  there  is  but  the  one  fitting 
place,  say  between  Mecca  and  Meddli^ 
cott,  which  two  titles,  however,  may  be 
squeezed  close  together,  and,  as  if  in  the 
crowded  row  of  a  pit,  cannot  “  move 
down.”  A  new  sheet  has  therefore  to 
be  introduced  and  fitted  to  the  guard, 
and  the  entries  moved  on.  When  the 
“  guards”  have  been  filled  and  the  vol¬ 
ume  begins  to  bulge,  it  is  taken  to  pieces 
and  re-bound,  or  perhaps  divided  into 
two.  By  the  new  system  of  printed  en¬ 
tries  the  space  taken  up  is  far  less,  and 
the  necessity  for  shifting  is  much  re¬ 
duced.  It  should  have  been  mentioned 
that  all  the  titles  of  the  new  books  as 
they  come  out  are  duly  printed  in  vol¬ 
umes,  which  are  placed  in  stands  for 
reference ;  and,  the  type  being  kept 
standing,  these  are  used  for  the  entries. 
But,  indeed,  catalogue  arrangement  is 
an  art  in  itself,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
Parliamentary  report  on  the  subject. 
No  one  can  conceive  the  difficulties  of 
classification,  cross-references,  etc.  An¬ 
other  p>erplexing  matter  was  to  find  a 
system  of  letters  and  numbers  for  not¬ 
ing  each  volume,  that  should  not  be  ex¬ 
haustible  nor  too  cumbrous. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  catalogue 
would  of  itself  result  in  many  curiosities. 
The  authors  rejoicing  in  the  name  of 
Smith  fill  three  or  four  of  the  folio  vol¬ 
umes.  The  "John  Smiths”  fill  many 
bewildering  pages,  which  you  must  go 
through  before  finding  your  own  John 


Smith  ;  but  even  here  our  compilers 
give  every  shred  that  may  distinguish, 
and  they  will  mark  him  conspicuously 
as  a  divine  “  D.D.,”  or  even  of  ”  Stoke 
Pogis,”  if  he  have  written  a  respectable 
number  of  volumes.  Popular  writers  or 
dassical  fill  half  a  volume,  or  innumera¬ 
ble  pages,  as  the  case  may  be.  Thus 
with  Sir  Richard  Steele,  and  particularly 
Boswell’s  Johnson,  Milton.  England 
has  a  couple  of  volumes  to  itself,  in 
which  we  find  all  the  kings  in  their 
order,  and  all  that  concerns  each.  So 
with  France.  Periodical  publications, 
“  P.  P.”  in  the  notation,  have  quite  a 
catalogue  of  their  own.  All  these  and 
more  are  here  found  gathered  together 
to  the  number  of  some  twenty  volumes 
or  so.  They  are  ordered  alphabetically 
according  to  cities — Antwerp,  Berlin, 
Calcutta,  etc.  ;  the  Antwerp  magazines 
and  journals  being  again  put  alphabeti¬ 
cally.  To  help  those  who  know  a  maga¬ 
zine  by  its  name  but  not  its  country,  a 
general  index  in  some  fresh  volumes  is 
given.  London,  however,  has  a  set  of 
volumes  to  itself.  Newspapers  are  not 
catalogued  under  numbers  or  letters,  but 
it  is  enough  to  write  the  name  of  the 
paper  wanted.  Shakespeare,  it  may  be 
conceived,  has  a  large  amount  of  space 
to  himself,  though,  indeed,  this  is  scarce¬ 
ly  a  mark  of  merit,  as  there  are  many 
industrious  editors  and  book  -  makers 
who  stand  this  test  even  better.  It  was 
stated  the  other  day  in  a  literary  journal, 
as  evidence  of  claims  of  this  description, 
that  the  works  of  the  admirable  veteran 
novelist,  Harrison  Ainsworth,  ”  filled 
forty  pages  of  the  museum  catalogue.” 

There  is,  besides,  what  is  known  as 
the  ”  Old  Museum  Catalogue,”  in  about 
fifty  volumes  ;  which  is  formed  of  a 
printed  catalogue  made  more  than  half 
a  century  ago,  and  supplemented  by  ms. 
entries.  There  is  some  awkwardness  in 
this  double  accommodation,  as  some 
works  are  enrolled  in  one  which  are  not 
in  the  other.  The  entries  are  in  old 
and  indifferent  penmanship,  squeezed 
in  at  every  space  and  corner  ;  but  in 
its  day,  like  Mercutio’s  wound,  it 
”  served.”  It  suggests  the  catalogue  of 
the  fine  library  at  a  certain  university, 
where,  by  a  strange  economy,  a  Bod¬ 
leian  catalogue  thus  supplemented,  and 
with  due  erasures  and  additions,  is  made 
to  do  duty  as  the  authorized  list. 
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There  is  also  a  wonderful  music  cata¬ 
logue,  extending  to  some  thirty  or  forty 
folio  volumes,  and  a  marvellous  so- 
called  “  catalogue”  of  the  prints,  which 
has  now  reached  to  four  or  five  volumes, 
arranged  chronologically.  It  is,  in 
truth,  an  elaborate  treatise,  explaining 
fully  the  subject  of  every  plate — often, 
as  in  the  case  of  Hogarth,  enigmatical 
enough — showing  the  meaning  of  each 
figure,  and  quoting  from  contemporary 
writers  :  a  wonderful  monument,  in 
short,  of  patient  industry.  In  addition, 
there  are  “  Publishers’  Circulars”  for 
forty  or  fifty  years  back,  and  two  big 
volumes  of  a  “  Newspaper  Index,”  In 
this  land  of  catalogues,  we  of  course 
meet  those  of  the  “  mss.”  There  are 
some  half  a  dozen  printed  volumes,  and 
some  in  ms.  Of  these  the  most  curious 
are  Mr.  Cole’s,  an  old  antiquary  of  the 
last  century,  who  in  beautiful  handwrit¬ 
ing,  black,  clear  as  print,  and  upright, 
made  diligent  “collections,”  copying 
every  curious  inscription,  letter,  and  bit 
of  poetry,  what  not.  These  he  illus¬ 
trated  with  rude  but  truly  effective  pen- 
and-ink  sketches.  For  the  whole  he 
drew  up  these  wonderful  indexes.  His 
eyes  and  his  industry  must  have  been 
equally  valuable  to  him.  There  is  even 
a  catalogue  for  the  Persian  mss.  In 
short,  every  help  is  provided.  The  next 
operation  is  to  obtain  the  book.  Now, 
in  the  room  itself,  on  the  shelves  run¬ 
ning  within  helping  reach,  is  disposed  a 
very  fine  library,  of  a  rather  unique  kind, 
for  it  consists  of  what  may  be  called  con¬ 
sultation  books ;  everything  that  will 
furnish  general  information  on  any  sub¬ 
ject — such  as  law,  medicine,  languages, 
science,  history.  For  each  department 
there  are  the  standard  works  on  each, 
all  brought  together  ;  all  the  “  Histories 
of  England” — Freeman,  Green,  Froude, 
Lingard.  Hume,  Walpole  —  all  the 
“  Calendars  of  State  Papers,”  “  Par¬ 
liamentary  Reports,”  etc.  So  with 
French  and  German.  The  collection  of 
encyclopaedias,  it  may  be  conceived,  is 
extraordinary,  for  here  are  all  the  for¬ 
eign  as  well  as  English,  to  the  great 
“  Dictionary  of  Conversation  peer¬ 
ages  without  number ;  directories,  al¬ 
manacs  of  all  the  leading  countries, 
journals  like  Notes  and  Queries  and  Ttu 
Gentleman  s  Magazine,  your  true”  book¬ 
maker's”  friends. 


Having  found  his  work,  our  reader 
fills  up  his  ticket,  leaves  it  in  a  little 
open  basket  with  a  number  of  others, 
whence  it  is  presently  carried  off.  It 
then  goes  on  its  travels,  sometimes  afar 
off,  through  vast  chambers  and  corri¬ 
dors,  up  flights  of  stairs,  iron  and  stone, 
perhaps  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  for  thus 
do  the  shelves  ramble  away  :  thence  to 
return  to  the  wedge-shaped  enclosure  in 
the  great  room,  where  the  assistants 
copy  the  particulars  into  their  books. 
When  thus  “controlled,”  the  ticket  is 
placed  between  the  leaves,  the  assistant 
in  the  room  takes  it  to  the  reader’s  desk, 
and  brings  away  the  ticket  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  desk,  where  it  is  deposited  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  zinc  compartment  alphabetically  la¬ 
belled.  The  time  consumed  in  this  pro¬ 
cess  should  not  be  more  than  ten  minutes 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Formerly  half 
an  hour  and  longer  was  the  time  a  book 
had  to  be  waited  for  ;  but  the  real  cause 
of  any  delay  is  the  waiting  its  turn,  as 
there  are  so  many  to  be  served.  When 
the  reader  has  finished  with  his  book, 
and  would  restore  it,  he  goes  to  the 
desk,  hands  in  his  book,  and  receives 
back  his  ticket.  Till  this  receipt  is 
given,  he  is  held  accountable.  The  men 
within  then  checkoff  their  entries  by  the 
books,  which  are  once  more  in  their 
possession.  Thus  much  for  the  cata¬ 
logue. 

The  museum  reader  is  a  special  type. 
Certainly  three  fourths  are  genuine 
workers — book-makers,  copyists.  One 
is  amazed  at  the  hodman-like  patience 
and  diligence  shown — especially  in  the 
wearisome  duty  of  collating,  carried  on 
with  an  unflinching  conscientiousness  by 
some  wizened  Dryasdust,  who  comes 
week  after  week,  and  goes  through  the 
great  folio  line  by  line.  There  are  fair 
“  damosels,”  who  work  like  any  copy¬ 
ing  -  clerks,  and  whose  appearance  is 
antagonistic  to  their  drudgery.  They 
have  a  volume  of  old  letters  before 
them,  which  they  copy  out  fair  for  some 
literary  man  who  has  cash  and  position. 
Then  there  are  families  of  copyists — 
husband,  wife,  and  daughter.  As  any 
one  engaged  in  literary  work  well  knows, 
that  copying — on  any  serious  scale — is  a 
costly  business,  though  it  is  reasonable 
for  the  executant ;  while  the  writing  is 
beautifully  neat  and  clear,  it  spreads 
out  to  an  alarming  extent.  Copying, 
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indeed,  does  not  pay,  save  in  the  case  of 
MSS.  otherwise  not  procurable.  The 
literary  man  even  at  his  desk,  with  text* 
book  from  which  he  is  quoting  though 
it  be  a  passage  of  only  a  dozen  lines, 
will  hnd  it  far  cheaper  to  sacrifice  the 
printed  book,  cut  out  the  bit  and  paste 
It  in,  than  to  spend  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
writing  it  out.  I  have  known  many 
literary  men  whose  books  are  cut  up  in 
this  fashion.  The  wise  and  knowing 
take  care  to  purchase  some  damaged 
copy  for  the  special  purpose.  Many, 
however,  hold  it  profane  to  cut  and 
slash  a  book  in  this  style — holding  that 
you  are  taking  its  life — there  being  but 
a  certain  number  of  that  edition  in  the 
world. 

Every  year  the  crowd  of  readers  in¬ 
creases,  while  the  Reading  -  Room,  in 
spite  of  rearrangement,  remains  pretty 
much  the  same  after  tw'enty  years  or  so. 
When  all  the  scholars  of  the  new  schools 
and  universities  are  in  full  work,  the 
pressure  will  become  serious.  Yet,  there 
never  can  be  found  any  real  remedy  ; 
and  no  room,  of  whatever  size,  could  be 
found  sufficient  to  hold  the  “  readers  of 
the  nation.”  The  theory,* it  seems  to 
me,  is  a  false  one,  that  every  reader  in 
the  kingdom  is  entitled  to  find  luxurious 
accommodation,  attendance,  pen  and 
ink,  with  books  which  he  wears  out  in 
the  reading  as  though  they  were  his  own. 
The  utmost  the  state  can  do  is  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  eye.  That  causes  no  wear  and 
tear,  and  needs  little  accommodation. 
Pictures,  museums,  prints,  statues,  are 
all  legitimate.  This  is  manageable,  and 
may  be  seen  by  thousands.  But  to  sup¬ 
ply  servants  to  fetch  and  carry  for  hun¬ 
dreds,  and  to' wait  on  them,  hunt  up  for 
them,  aid  them  in  their  researches,  bind 
books  for  them — all  this  service,  in  the 
case  of  thousands  of  persons,  must  soon 
break  down.  We  might  as  well  have 
state  workshops.  The  theory  is  there¬ 
fore  an  unsound  one  ;  and  if  carried 
out,  it  is  at  least  the  right  of  the  nation 
to  limit  it  as  it  pleases. 

It  may  choose  to  confer  the  favor  on 
those  who  have  some  claim  to  it,  and, 
instead  of  a  Reading  -  Room,  make  it  a 
”  Student's  Room,” — that  is,  for  those 
who  have  work  or  business  to  do  :  a 
matter  that  should  be  regularly  guar¬ 
anteed.  Even  in  their  case,  there  should 
be  a  limit  to  the  large  number  of  vol¬ 


umes  that  rapacity  requires  to  have 
around  it.  This  should  not  be  toler¬ 
ated,  save  for  special  cause  shown.  It 
might  be  urged  that  all  novel  and  poetry- 
readers  might  content  themselves  with 
what  is  found  on  the  shelves  of  the 
room  ;  but  this  would  not  serve  the  de¬ 
mand,  there  being  only  one  or  two 
copies  kept.  The  reform  should  extend 
to  the  limitation  of  persons  as  well  as  to 
that  of  the  use  of  books.  As  regards 
the  latter,  the  serious  objection  lies  in 
the  physical  exertion  necessary  in  bring¬ 
ing  great  volumes,  and  collections  of 
great  volumes,  to  the  reader’s  desk. 
The  idea,  indeed,  is  that  the  reader 
should  go  to  the  books,  and  not  the 
books  go  to  him  ;  and  the  fact  that 
great  folios  have  to  be  borne  on  car¬ 
riages  many  hundred  yards  away,  and 
brought  back  again,  must  add  seriously 
to  the  wear  and  tear.  The  first  princi¬ 
ple,  therefore,  is  to  limit  this  transport. 
As  already  pointed  out,  it  seems  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  find  a  small  wagon  laden  with 
a  dozen  volumes  of  the  Timts  rolling  on 
its  way  to  a  reader’s  desk,  all  for  the 
benefit  of  some  attorney’s  clerk  who  is 
looking  for  a  birth,  death,  or  marriage. 
It  is  clear  that  the  time  and  physical 
labor  involved  in  this  process  is  not  what 
the  nation  should  pay  for.  Here  is  the 
true  principle  —  for  all  newspapers, 
magazines,  reviews,  and  ”  P.  P.”  gen¬ 
erally,  there  should  be  one  great  room, 
to  which  those  who  wish  to  consult  such 
works  should  be  admitted,  and  there 
help  themselves.  It  is  astonishing  what 
an  amount  of  labor  and  attendance  this 
would  at  once  abridge.  This,  with  the 
Reform  as  to  the  number  of  books  called 
for,  would  lighten  the  labors  of  the  at¬ 
tendants  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  I 
fancy  much  aid  could  be  gained  by  a 
development  of  the  Consultation  Library 
actually  in  the  room.  This  could  be 
vastly  extended  by  taking  in  additional 
shelves,  abolishing  many  of  the  technical 
works  on  medicine  and  such  subjects, 
and  adding  others  on  general  litera¬ 
ture. 

There  are  a  few  desks  set  apart,  like 
compartments  in  a  railway  train,  “  for 
ladies  only,”  and  one  of  the  standing 
jests  of  the  place — perfectly  supported, 
too,  by  experience — is,  that  these  are 
left  solitary  and  untenanted.  There  are 
some  curious  contrasts  ;  some  ancient. 
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shrivelled  dame,  imprinting  delicate  pot¬ 
hooks  and  hangers  on  official  paper, 
while  a  fair  and  fresh  young  creature  is 
seen  grappling  earnestly  and  laboriously 
with  some  mouldy  and  illegible  ms. 
There  are  strange  old  ladies  to  be  seen, 
somewhat  shrunk  and  withered,  for 
whom  the  place  seems  to  have  an  attrac¬ 
tion  that  will  be  strong  even  to  death. 
A  more  piteous  sight  still  is  the  decayed 
“  hack” — ill-fed,  ill-kept,  in  a  state  of 
decay,  and  who  has  some  little  ”  job” 
with  which  to  ”  keep  body  and  soul 
together.” 

Now,  I  believe,  books  are  seldom 
stolen  ;  indeed,  a  museum  book  is  so 
ingeniously  stamped  on  the  title-page 
and  on  certain  pages  that  it  becomes 
worthless  for  other  purposes,  and  can¬ 
not  be  offered  for  sale  without  certain 
detection.  Every  print  in  every  volume 
is  thus  stamped — it  may  be  conceived 
what  a  labor  this  must  be,  in  these  days 
of  copious  illustrations.  Without  this 
precaution,  they  would  to  a  certainty  be 
cut  out. 

The  work  of  all  this  machinery  is 
helped  by  the  unwearied,  never-flagging, 
never-failing  courtesy  of  the  officials — 
notably  of  Mr.  R.  Garnett,  and  his 
brethren — who  aid  with  their  knowledge 
the  anxious,  troublesome,  and  often  un¬ 
reasonable  inquirers.  There  is  a  class 
of  querulous  beings  who  delight  in  con¬ 
victing  the  establishment  of  deficiencies. 
Their  joy  is  to  discover  that  some  book 
“  is  not  in  the  library,”  or,  better  still, 
”  not  to  be  found,  or  misdescribed,  in 
the  catalogue.  ”  They  go  triumphantly 
to  the  chief  official  with  their  mare’s- 
nest,  and  wait  calmly  while  he,  with  pa'* 
tience  and  good  humor,  sends  for  the 
proper  volume,  and,  running  his  fingers 
down  the  entries,  at  last  points  to  it. 


duly  registered  in  its  proper  place. 
There  is  sometimes  show  of  plausibility 
in  the  complaint,  or  in  the  positive 
declarations  of  the  claimant  ”  that  he 
has  had  the  book  in  his  hand,”  that  ”  it 
is  in  every  other  library  ;”  and  the 
chiefs  grow  a  little  nervous.  A  long 
search  has  to  be  made  ;  assistants  are 
sent  on  exploring  expeditions  in  many 
directions,  and  at  last  it  is  discovered 
that  there  is  no  such  work,  or  that  it  is 
by  another  author  or  on  another  sub¬ 
ject,  and  that  the  careless  inquirer  is,  as 
usual,  wrong. 

From  a  long  experience,  it  may  be  as¬ 
serted  that  in  almost  every  instance  the 
presumptuous  fault-finder  is  himself  in 
fault.  A  common  specimen  of  careless¬ 
ness  is  presented  in  the  filling-up  of 
forms  for  works  that  are  actually  “  in 
the  room,”  only  a  few  yards  away  from 
the  writer’s  desk.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
a  book  may  have  been  put  back  out  of 
its  place,  or  a  pamphlet  of  a  few  leaves, 
bound  up  with  a  score  of  others  in  a 
volume — the  volume  itself  one  of  many 
scores — may  have  been  overlooked  or 
wrongly  described.  But,  after  due 
search  and  some  delay,  it  is  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty  recovered  and  placed  before  the 
impatient  student,  who  glances  at  it  care¬ 
lessly,  and  finds  it  was  not  so  important 
now  that  it  is  found.  “  So  you  see, 
sir.”  said,  on  an  occasion  of  the  kind. 
Dr.  Johnson,  “  when  it  was  lost,  it  was 
of  immense  consequence  ;  and  when 
found,  it  was  no  matter  at  all.” 

Such  is  the  best  specimen  in  the  world 
of  ”  Reading  made  easy  by  every 
kind  of  convenience  and  unbounded 
courtesy  extended  with  prodigality  even 
to  the  working  literary  man,  as  no  one 
so  well  as  the  present  writer  can  testify. 
— Belgravia  Magaziru. 
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“  Annual  income  twenty  pounds,” 
was  Micawber’s  advice  from  the  King’s 
Bench  Prison,  ”  annual  expenditure 
nineteen  nineteen  six — result  happiness. 
Annual  income  twenty  pounds,  annual 
expenditure  twenty  pounds  ought  and  six 
— result  misery  ;  the  blossom  is  blight¬ 
ed,  the  leaf  is  withered,  the  god  of  day 
goes  down  upon  the  dreary  scene,  and 


— and  in  short  you  are  forever  floored  !” 
Now,  in  most  cases,  the  sixpence  can¬ 
not  be  kept  upon  the  right  side  of  the 
account,  and  there  is  risk,  if  not  of 
being  ”  floored,”  at  least  of  falling  very 
low  in  anxiety  and  discomfort,  if  there 
be  not  thrift  in  the  management  of  the 
annual — figurative — twenty  pounds  ;  and 
thrift  is  not  among  the  good  qualities 
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of  the  English  people.  In  the  highest 
classes'  there  is  extravagance,  which 
however  unwise,  can  in  their  case  be 
afforded  ;  in  the  middle  classes,  the 
cra/.e  of  keeping  up  appearances,  and 
living  up  to  or  beyond  the  income  ;  in 
the  lower  classes,  bad  management  in 
buying  and  living,  and  lack  of  the  power 
of  saving  a  provision  for  times  of 
scarcity  and  for  old  age. 

It  is  among  the  middle  classes  and  the 
less  educated,  that  thrift  is  not  only  a 
virtue  but  a  necessity  ;  and  a  society 
was  founded  not  long  ago,  with  the  aim 
of  furthering  the  welfare  of  all  the 
bread-winning  classes  by  teaching  them 
to  make  the  most  of  their  winnings. 
Situated  in  Finsbury  Circus,  London, 
E.C.,  this  excellent  institution  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  National  Thrift  Society, 
Its  object  is  none  other  than  to  make 
thrift  a  national  habit,  as  it  is  already  in 
France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Aus¬ 
tria  ;  and  as  the  society  is  not  a  mere 
body  for  holding  meetings  and  proclaim¬ 
ing  theories,  but  a  thoroughly  practical 
body,  only  content  when  it  is  reducing 
its  principles  to  action,  it  may  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  glance  at  the  plans  of  such  a 
society,  and  the  means  it  employs  “  to 
make  regular  and  systematic  thrift  a 
national  habit.” 

The  Thrift  Society  starts  from  the 
principles,  that  the  best  possible  assist¬ 
ance  is  helping  people  to  help  them¬ 
selves  ;  that  a  habit  of  economy  is  most 
easily  acquired  in  early  life,  and  there¬ 
fore  thrift-teaching,  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical,  should  be  part  of  the  instruction 
given  in  schools';  and  that  by  preaching 
Thrift  they  mean,  “  not  that  shabby 
savings  should  accumulate  into  sums 
that  would  minister  to  selfish  abundance, 
but  that  every  one  should  endeavor  to 
husband  his  resources,  and  at  the  same 
time  use  them  to  the  best  possible  ad¬ 
vantage  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for 
the  good  of  his  fellow-men.”  The 
working  classes,  and  especially  the  pioor- 
esl  of  them,  are  those  who  fall  most 
within  reach  of  the  efforts  of  thrift-pro¬ 
moters  ;  and  by  benefiting  first  those 
easily  reached  classes,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  movement  will  spread  upward 
through  others  where  there  is  equal 
waste  and  where  there  might  be  easier 
saving. 

The  principal  means  adopted  by  the 


society  for  doing  its  work  may  be 
counted  as  seven — the  establishment  of 
Penny  Banks,  the  drawing  of  popu¬ 
lar  attention  to  the  post  -  office  and 
trustee  savings-banks,  the  explanation 
and  arrangement  of  life  assurance  and 
annuities,  the  opening  of  provident  dis¬ 
pensaries  and  medical  clubs,  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  system  of  friendly  societies, 
the  deliverance  of  popular  thrift  lectures, 
the  holding  of  conferences,  and  the 
broadcast  hee  distribution  of  thrift 
literature  in  the  form  of  “  leaflets,” 
cards,  and  pamphlets. 

To  speak  first  of  the  penny  banks. 
The  society  will  only  be  satisfied  when 
there  is  one  of  them  attached  to  every 
elementary  school  in  the  kingdom,  and 
to  all  workmen’s  clubs  or  institutes, 
factories,  and  temperance  societies  ;  and 
to  make  the  opening  of  these  banks 
more  easy,  printed  forms  of  application 
are  issued,  upon  the  receipt  of  which 
from  any  district,  the  requisite  books, 
trustee  forms,  notices  and  rules  are  for¬ 
warded  ready  to  set  the  business  in 
order.  Several  penny  banks  have  been 
established  in  London — quite  (fistinct 
from  the  national  penny  bank,  which  is 
a  commercial  undertaking,  while  the 
Thrift  Society’s  work  is  one  of  disinter¬ 
ested  benevolence  —  and  many  others 
have  been  opened  in  provincial  towns, 
and  even  in  villages  far  and  wide 
throughout  the  country,  from  Nether 
Compton  in  Dorsetshire  or  Hersham  in 
Surrey,  away  north  to  Auchencairn  in 
Scotland.  Several  of  these  banks  have 
more  than  a  thousand  depositors.  When 
those  in  poor  districts  of  London  were 
opened,  the  rush  on  the  first  night 
proved  how  desirous  many  working  peo¬ 
ple  are  to  save  the  “  littles”  that  make 
a  "  mickle,”  if  they  are  but  shown  easy 
and  safe  means  of  laying  them  by.  At 
one  place  the  depositors  numbered  five 
hundred  in  the  first  two  hours,  and 
eight  hundred  names  of  men,  women, 
and  children  were,  on  the  books  before 
the  end  of  the  month  ;  at  another,  there 
was  among  the  crowd  a  mother  who  had 
come  to  make  a  deposit  in  htr  baby's 
name — an  example  of  the  depth  of  popu¬ 
lar  pleasure  and  interest  in  the  move¬ 
ment.  A  similar  good  work  is  being 
done  in  their  own  provinces  by  savings- 
bank  associations  in  Glasgow  (by  which 
board  school  banks  were  successfully 
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opened  in  1877),  Liverpool,  and  Man¬ 
chester.  There  are  also,  elsewhere,  dis¬ 
tricts  where  the  penny  bank  movement 
is  already  well  established — for  instance, 
there  are  fifty  in  one  manufacturing  dis¬ 
trict  of  Bedfordshire.  But  the  National 
Thrift  Society  is  too  honest  and  earnest, 
to  know  anything  of  the  too  common 
blemish  of  jealousy  among  fellow-labor¬ 
ers.  Its  object  is  purely  to  help  the 
working  classes  to  make  the  best  use  of 
their  earnings,  and  to  save  ;  to  teach 
them  to  help  themselves  ;  and  to  set 
others  helping  them.  If  others  are 
already  helping,  so  far  good — the  object 
being  to  make  the  system  universal. 

To  establish  penny  banks  in  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  is  the  society’s  foremost 
aim  at  present.  The  district  banks 
benefit  many,  but  chiefly  those  who  are 
desirous  of  receiving  the  benefit — those 
who  are  already  inclined  to  save.  The 
school  banks  would  do  more  :  they 
would  form  practically,  at  the  most 
plastic  period  of  life,  the  inclination  to 
save  and  the  habit  of  saving.  The  head  of 
the  Education  Department  has  recently 
given  nis  approval  to  a  plan  of  the  Thrift 
Society  for  establishing  a  penny  bank  for 
the  children  of  every  board  school  in  the 
metropolis,  if  the  consent  of  the  school 
boards,  who  are  already  favorable  to  the 
scheme,  could  be  formally  obtained. 
Once  London  board  schools  had  accept¬ 
ed  the  banking  system,  those  of  the 
provinces  would  follow.  In  many  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  the  society  has  already 
tried  the  plan,  and  the  teachers  every¬ 
where  give  the  same  testimony — that  it 
is  beneficial  to  the  children  and  to  the 
school,  and  that  it  forms  a  new  link  of 
good-will  between  the  school  and  the 
parents.  The  business  is  very  simple  ; 
the  money,  chiefly  in  copper,  is  handed 
in,  on  Saturdays  or  Mondays,  in  the 
school-room  4  and  when  an  account 
reaches  a  pound,  it  is  transferred  in  the 
child’s  own  name  to  a  post-office,  or 
to  a  trustee  savings-bank.  Sometimes 
bank-books  with  a  small  sum  entered, 
by  way  of  a  nest-egg,  are  given  to  the 
children  as  prizes,  and  are  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated.  This  has  been  done  largely  in 
Belgium,  where  the  system  of  school  sav¬ 
ings-banks  is  an  immense  success. 

Thrift  makes  a  very  practical  part  of 
education  in  those  countries  where  the 
system  has  been  introduced.  In  Bel¬ 


gium,  legacies  are  sometimes  left  to  be 
divided  in  the  school  bank-books  even 
during  so  long  a  period  as  twenty  years, 
to  reward  the  thriftiest  scholars.  Ghent 
stands  foremost  in  the  movement ;  five 
thousand  pounds  have  been  laid  by  in 
one  year,  by  ten  thousand  children  out 
of  the  sixteen  thousand  that  attend  its 
schools.  Belgium  has  also  its  Thrift 
Society,  called  “  The  Society  Callier  for 
the  Moral  Improvement  of  the  Laboring 
Classes  by  Means  of  Saving,”  its  object 
being  further  explained  as  that  of 
“  spreading  among  working  people  the 
spirit  of  order  and  economy,  and  thereby 
improving  their  condition  both  moral 
and  material.”  In  France  there  is  a, 
similar  society,  having  for  its  object  to 
encourage  the  already  existing  provident 
institutions,  and  to  found  others.  In 
1874  the  school  bank  movement  began 
there,  and  now  more  than  eight  thousand 
savings-banks  are  attached  to  French 
schools.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
amount  deposited  in  French  savings- 
banks,  which  had  greatly  diminished 
after  the  last  war,  rose  again  with  a 
regular  increase  of  no  less  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  million  francs  a  year,  since  1874. 
This  is  attributed  to  the  founding  of  the 
school  bank  system,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  the  savings  of  children  are  an  in¬ 
centive  to  their  parents  to  begin  saving 
too. 

The  French  schools  have  before  now 
proved  in  the  most  practical  manner  that 
thrift  does  not  mean  selfishness.  In 
1876  the  schools  of  Bordeaux  had  some 
of  the  most  prosi)erous  of  the  banks  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Social/  des  Institutions 
de  Prh'oyance  ;  and  when  the  disastrous 
floods  of  that  summer  swept  over  the 
south  of  France,  the  children  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  came  forward  with  four  hundred 
pounds  of  their  own  money  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  sufferers. 

We  have  enumerated  as  the  second 
means  of  thrift-teaching,  the  directing 
popular  attention  to  the  post-office  and 
trustee  savings-banks.  It  is  desired 
that  investments  in  government  funds 
should  be  reduced  to  five  pounds  or 
lower,  as  the  present  ten-pound  limit 
fails  to  benefit  the  class  for  whom  the 
last  reduction  was  intended.  But  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  the  uneducated  to 
understand  anything  about  government 
investments.  As  a  fact,  when  consols 
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are  suggested,  it  has  been  asked  if  con¬ 
sols  are  a  kind  of  coals,  or  “  something 
new  in  the  way  of  eatables.”  It  is 
easier  to  make  the  simple  post-office  sys¬ 
tem  acceptable,  and  yet  few  understand 
how  valuable  is  the  whole  system  of  sav¬ 
ing.  It  would  be  news  to  most  work¬ 
ing-men  to  hear — as  the  Thrift  Society 
tells  us — that  the  sixpence  a  day,  which 
many  a  well-paid  artisan  spends  upon 
glasses  of  beer,  if  saved  and  put  by  at 
compound  interest  from  his  twentieth 
year,  would  face  him  in  his  seventieth 
year  as  the  goodly  sum  of  one  thousand 
pounds. 

As  a  third  means  of  working,  the 
Thrift  Society  advocates  life  assurance 
and  the  obtaining  of  annuities.  Through 
their  efforts,  arrangements  have  been 
made  by  which  insurers  can  obtain  poli¬ 
cies  in  certain  life  assurance  offices  at 
a  reduction  of  premiums,  and  can  also 
purchase  annuities  on  easy  terms.  Great 
as  the  extravagance  of  the  middle  classes 
may  be  in  living  up  to  or  beyond  their 
income  for  appearance’  sake,  there  is 
still  a  vast  amount  of  providence  in 
paying  for  life  assurances  ;  and  this  is 
a  hopeful  sign  of  the  spread  of  thrift. 
Where  such  insurance  is  not  made,  there 
are  frequently  those  cases  of  the  death 
of  the  bread-winner  and  the  sudden  des¬ 
titution  of  the  family,  which  are  among 
the  saddest  fruits  of  the  modern  uni¬ 
versal  sacrifice  to  appearances. 

\  fourth  method  of  promoting  thrift 
is  the  establishment  of  medical  clubs 
and  provident  dispensaries  ;  and  sever¬ 
al  of  these  have  been  already  opened. 
Though  staunchly  advocating  the  grand 
virtue  of  self-help  in  every  condition  of 
life,  we  should  be  far  from  desiring  to 
lessen  the  tide  of  charity  to  those  who 
really  need  it,  or  of  lessening  those 
medical  charities  which  are  the  special 
outlet  of  human  tenderness  and  the 
glory  of  the  civilized  world.  There  will 
be  always  the  poor,  the  deserving  poor, 
to  whom  all  charities,  and  especially  the 
charities  of  healing  and  sheltering  the 
sick,  must  open  their  resources  wide  and 
free,  and  still  have  scarcely  resource 
enough  to  satisfy  misery  on  the  one 
hand  or  compassion  on  the  other.  But 
there  are  also  large  classes — as  in  former 
articles  we  have  insisted  —  who  could 
well  afford  with  a  little  prudence  to 
partly  or  even  wholly  defray  the  expense 
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of  their  times  of  sickness.  The  provi¬ 
dent  dispensaries  are  a  welcome  boon  to 
those  who  are  honorably  wishful  at  least 
to  pay  something  for  their  medical  at¬ 
tendance  ;  and  if  the  system  could  be 
extended,  and  families  induced  to  make 
their  trifling  weekly  or  monthly  pay¬ 
ments,  it  would  benefit  the  hospitals  and 
free  dispensaries  by  relieving  them  of  a 
great  strain  on  their  funds,  besides  en¬ 
couraging  people  to  have  recourse  in 
good  time  to  medical  aid  that  they  had 
already  entitled  themselves  to  receive. 
But,  once  again,  the  provident  dispensa¬ 
ries  are  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of 
medical  charities.  There  will  always  be 
thousands  who  must  have  free  aid  freely 
given  ;  there  will  always  be  the  neigh¬ 
bor  found  fallen  by  the  wayside  of  life, 
with  the  necessity  laid  upon  us  not  only 
of  giving  healing  remedies  for  his  ills, 
but  of  ourselves  paying  the  provident  fee 
that  care  may  be  taken  of  him  when  we 
are  gone. 

The  supervision  of  the  system  of 
friendly  societies  is  another  and  a  very 
necessary  work  taken  up  by  the  National 
Thrift  Society.  Notoriously  unthrifty 
as  the  English  people  are,  their  working¬ 
men’s  associations  are  a  proof  that 
somewhere  in  the  national  character 
there  is  a  strong  bias  of  prudence  ;  and 
therefore  the  forming  of  the  nation  to 
systematic  habits  of  thrift,  though  a  long 
labor,  is  no  impossibility.  The  regis¬ 
tered  friendly  societies  of  the  kingdom 
are  no  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  in 
number  ;  one  of  them  has  five  hundred 
thousand  members,  and  another  nearly 
as  many  ;  the  amount  invested  in  them 
is  close  upon  eleven  millions  sterling, 
and  the  money  paid  out  by  them  an¬ 
nually  is  about  two  millions.  These 
are  large  figures,  and  honorable  statistics 
too,  when  we  remember  that  these  as¬ 
sociations  have  been  founded  and  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  enterprise  and  good  man¬ 
agement  of  the  working  classes.  Beside 
these,  there  are  existing  unregistered  so¬ 
cieties  ;  and  whatever  be  their  “  club,” 
the  majority  of  well- employed  working¬ 
men  will  be  found  to  have  some  “  club” 
to  call  their  own,  or  at  some  period  of 
their  life  to  have  paid  into  one.  The 
generality  of  these  societies  are  sound, 
and  admirably  managed  ;  as  an  instance 
of  good  business  management,  we  could 
name  one  of  the  largest,  that,  finding 
17 
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itself  a  few  years  ago  with  an  enormous 
deficit,  readjusted  its  rates  by  mutual 
agreement,  surmounted  the  difficulty, 
and  now  boasts  that  instead  of  a  de¬ 
ficit,  it  finds  some  trouble  in  dealing 
with  the  swelling  amount  of  its  surplus. 
But  there  are  other  societies  that  are 
helplessly  unsound.  They  often  exist 
in  towns,  but  more  commonly  they  are 
clubs  in  country  villages  ;  and  so  badly 
are  some  of  these  managed,  that  a  case 
has  been  known  where  a  village  club 
kept  its  money  in  a  box  with  three  locks, 
not  even  putting  it  out  to  interest,  but 
trusting  in  some  vague  way  for  its  ulti¬ 
mate  increase. 

Without  such  special  study  of  the  sub-  • 
ject  as  the  National  Thrift  Society  has 
made,  no  one  can  know  the  amount  of 
misery  that  is  wrought  among  the  poor 
by  these  rotten  societies.  In  most  of 
the  workhouses  a  large  percentage  of  the 
old  and  destitute  have  at  some  period 
of  their  lives  subscribed  to  a  friendly  so¬ 
ciety  ;  and  statistics  show  that  of  this 
number,  a  third,  after  subscribing  their 
hard  earnings  for  years,  have  been  left 
to  the  dreaded  “  house”  in  old  age, 
through  the  failure  of  the  society  in 
which  they  trusted.  In  London  work- 
houses,  there  are  men  who  have  thus 
saved  and  subscribed  for  as  much  as 
thirty-five  years,  and  who  in  their  hour 
of  need,  when  they  were  past  work,  saw 
their  savings  gone  and  beggary  before 
them,  through  the  breaking  of  the  club. 
The  sufferings  of  the  poor  in  this  respect 
have  a  heart-rending  voice  even  through 
dry  statistics  ;  and  herein  is  shown  the 
beneficent  character  of  the  National 
Thrift  Society,  which,  undismayed  by 
the  usual  jealousy  of  interference  shown 
by  workmen’s  associations,  has  fearlessly 
taken  in  hand  the  duty  of  watching  over 
the  savings  of  the  poor.  It  desires  that 
there  be  further  legislation  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  to  supplement  the  act  which  was 
passed  in  1875  after  the  long  investiga¬ 
tion  by  royal  commission  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  society  will  not  rest 
until  it  is  impossible  for  foolhardy  specu¬ 
lators,  whether  themselves  working-men 
or  not,  to  stake,  in  a  huge  game  of 
finance,  the  earnings  saved  by  work-worn 
hands  for  times  of  sickness,  sorrow,  and 
old  age. 

The  sixt^  method  of  work  needs  no 
explanation.  The  thrift  lectures  are  en¬ 


tertaining  as  well  as  practical,  and  the 
conferences  are  not  dinner-eating  cele¬ 
brations,  but  practical  meetings  of  those 
who  are  specially  concerned  with  the 
ways  and  welfare  of  the  laboring  classes. 

Of  the  thrift  leaflets  we  have  more  to 
say.  They  are  plain  and  friendly  in 
language.  Some  are  meant  for  the 
young,  others  for  female  servants,  for 
cottagers,  for  workmen  of  various  kinds, 
and  for  perusal  in  households.  Their 
good  advice  and  sensible  reasoning  teach 
housekeeping  economy,  saving  little  by 
little,  and  the  much-neglected  virtue  of 
temperance.  They  are  issued  by  hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands  for  gratuitous  dis¬ 
tribution  ;  some  zealous  workers,  send 
them  by  post  in  colored  envelopes,  and 
freighted  with  good  wishes  ;  they  are 
given  out  at  the  penny  banks  at  various 
meetings,  and  in  such  centres  of  work 
and  poverty  as  the  London  knot  of  close 
poor  streets  known  as  the  Seven  Dials. 
Sometimes  the  quantity  asked  for  is 
enormous  ;  in  answer  to  one  request, 
ten  thousand  were  sent  to  a  district  in 
the  East  End  of  London,  for  distribu¬ 
tion  on  an  Easter  Monday  and  bank 
holiday. 

Many  voluntary  subscriptions  are  of 
course  necessary  to  carry  on  all  this 
manifold  work,  and. the  society  has  cer¬ 
tainly  to  begin  at  home  its  lesson  of 
thrift  while  it  is  striving  to  gather  funds 
for  its  fast  multipl)ing  labors.  It  has 
before  it  a  noble  work  ;  for  with  thrift 
come  many  blessings  and  household  vir¬ 
tues,  foremost  among  them  temperance, 
and  the  spirit  of  honest  industry.  The 
moral  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  labor¬ 
ing  population  would  improve,  as  their 
social  condition  became  better,  through 
self-help.  They  would  live  better,  dress 
more  suitably,  enjoy  homes  of  more  real 
comfort.  The  Home  of  Taste,  which 
Ebenezer  Elliott  dreamed  of,  would  then 
be  a  possibility.  The  earnest-souled 
poet  of  the  poor  wrought  commonest 
things  into  poetry  when  he  told  of  Satur¬ 
day’s  work  done  by  loving  hands  for 
the  sake  of  “  the  proud  mechanic — rich 
as  a  king,  and  less  a  slave — throned  in 
his  elbow-chair.”  He  sang  of  beaten 
carpets  and  white-scoured  floors  and 
piolished  grates,  the  weather-glass  beside 
the  cupboard  door,  the  neatly-mended 
sofa-arm,  the  warm  house  when  autumn 
winds  were  blowing,  the  snow-white  cur- 
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tain  strung  with  pink  tape,  the  musical  called  it  the  Home  of  Taste  ;  but  still 
glasses  and  songs,  the  table  full  of  books,  more  was  it  the  Home  of  Thrift. — 
the  fresh  flowers  in  the  vase.  The  poet  Chambers's  Journal. 
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Despite  kindly  official  reminders,  I 
have,  not  without  excuse,  long  delayed 
my  appendix  to  the  "  Anatomy  of 
Noise.”  During  the  last  six  months, 
scribbling  England  has  been  interview¬ 
ing  on  paper  a  great  man  dead  ;  and  I 
have  taken  refuge  in  the  golden  silence 
about  which  he,  through  twenty  vol¬ 
umes,  magniflcently  thunders.  Let  us 
now  return  to  some  inadequately  de¬ 
nounced  offences  of  the  tongue  against 
the  repose  of  soul  and  body  which  every¬ 
thing  in  this  age  conspires  to  ”  abolish 
or  destroy.”  Chief  of  these  are  talking 
mischievously^  talking  too  loud,  and  talk¬ 
ing  too  much.  We  have  not  here  to  do 
with  famous  criminals,  venomous  preach¬ 
ers  of  charity,  uproarious  advocates 
of  calm,  incontinent  apostles  of  self- 
restraint.  Slander,  figured  among  the 
Greeks  as  Argus  with  the  eyes,  by  Virgil 
as  the  lying  Fame,  immort^ized  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth  as  the  hunt  of  Sir 
Caledore,  is  too  dread  a  monster  for  our 
homely  prose.  ”  Few  and  weary,”  says 
Macaulay,  “  are  they  who  are  in  at  the 
death  of  the  blatant  beast.”  “  None 
are  they,”  respond  the  more  faithful 
Spenserians,  for,  in  troth,  he  never  dies, 
but  finds,  when  chased  from  court  to 
camp,  a  last  refuge — and  here  the  old 
poet  himself  grows  libellous — among  the 
clergy.  So  vast,  so  various,  so  well- 
worn  a  theme  we  resign  to  the  epics  and 
master  satirists  from  Homer  to  Thacke¬ 
ray. 

“  Tenui  musam  meditamur  avcna.” 

Vanish  from  our  thoughts  Thersites, 
lachimo,  lago,  Spartan  Ephors,  Span¬ 
ish  Inquisitors,  Hyperborean  priests 
”  writ  large,”  jealousies  of  ministers  or 
minstrels,  or  queens  with  daggers  and 
poisoned  fangs — our  concern  is  with  the 
petty  pests,  the  thorns  and  nettles  of 
life,  from  which  nor  stainless  orthodoxy, 
nor  Alpine  morals,  nor  the  most  irre¬ 
proachable  dulness,  can  set  us  free. 

There  is  a  principle  of  ”  practical  rea¬ 


son” — as  momentous  as  any  set  forth 
from  Konigsberg — that  the  air  by  which 
we  breathe  and  hear  is  no  man’s  prop¬ 
erty,  but  a  public  heritage  ;  to  be  used, 
as  the  Roman  state  jugera,  or  any  other 
park  or  ”  common,”  under  restrictions, 
and  abused  ”  under  penalties.”  We 
have  no  more  right  to  mess  it  by  dis¬ 
cordant  sounds  than  to  defile  it  by  evil 
odors  ;  and  taking  too  large  a  share  of 
it  is  a  usurpation.  But  the  unwritten 
laws  of  the  air,  unlike  the  written  laws 
of  the  land  and  water,  are  constantly 
violated  with  impunity.  Incapable  of 
rhetoric  on  so  grave  a  matter,  I  cling  to 
logical  divisions.  Robbery  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  assumes  two  forms  ;  the  vibra¬ 
tions  we  make  in  it  may  be  too  rapid, 
i.e.,  we  may  talk  too  loud,  or  they  may 
be  too  continuous,  i.e.,  we  may  talk  too 
much. 

I.  Custom  —  mostly  foolish  —  has 
drawn  a  line  on  the  first  head,  which  is 
theoretically  indefensible.  No  ordinary 
single  man  or  solitary  woman  would  be 
allowed  to  stand,  in  any  public  street  or 
square,  and  roar  like  a  bull,  or  howl  like 
a  dog  at  the  moon,  without  being  sum¬ 
marily  consigned  to  an  asylum  or  a 
penitentiary.  Yet  a  child  may  do  this, 
or  an  adult  pretending  to  sing,  and 
human  beings,  passing  from  place  to 
place  in  troops,  may,  without  a  thought 
of  “  compensation,  ”  make  almost  any 
amount  of  disturbance.  Witness  a  noc¬ 
turnal  gathering  of  Scotch  students  in 
the  state  and  stage  at  which  they  ask 
their  ”  trusty  friens”  to  gie  them  a 
han’  ;  or  a  band  of  Burschen — be  it 
three  or  more — illustrated  by  cuts,  com¬ 
ing  over  the  Rhine,  and  bellowing,  with 
every  mark  of  atrocious  hilarity — 

“  Ich  weiss  nicht  was  soil  es  bedeuten 
Dass  ich  so  traurigbin 

or  half-a-dozen  Berlin  bagmen,  on  the 
ascent  of  a  wood  one  hundred  feet  high, 
imitating  the  Swiss  ”  jodel,”  their  great 
hearts  inspired  by  the  Panteutonic  faith. 
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"tiber  alien  Gipfeln  ist  Bier.”  Vainly 
we  seek  to  escape  from  these  tortures  by 
a  practice  of  what  the  old  English  texts, 
with  which  we  are  pelted  by  ”  nests  of 
ninnies”  called  societies,  expressively 
term  "  stay-at-homitiveness  for  they 
besiege  our  windows  and  waylay  our 
thresholds  ;  nor  in  flight,  for,  like  care, 
they  pursue  us  over  land  and  sea. 

”  Adsum  qui  patior.”  I  am  here,  dur¬ 
ing  my  yearly  fruitless  summer  quest  of 
a  month’s  serenity,  in  a  little  ”  bad” 
place,  called  VVittekind,  where  there  are 
no  apparent  distractions  to  study  and 
meditation  and  the  life-work  of  the 
analysis  of  ”  social  plagues  ;”  none 
without,  but  the  earliest  pipe  of  terribly 
wide  awakened  birds,  and  the  morning 
mutterings  of  a  third-rate  band.  I  have 
fled  from  the  neighboring  camp  and  col¬ 
lege,  from  torch  processions,  from  sang- 
vereins,  from  the  rushing  to  and  fro  of 
kellners  with  raw  ham  and  kraut,  from 
the  beating  of  clothes  to  death,  at  five 
p.M.  in  the  hotel  garden,  and  the  rum¬ 
bling  in  front  of  interminable  wagons 
over  intolerable  stones,  from  the  de¬ 
testable  tramp  of  infantry  and  the  hide¬ 
ous  clatter  of  cavalry,  to  what  seemed  a 
little  earthly  paradise.  I  have,  and  at  a 
reasonable  rate,  pleasant  rooms,  neat, 
clean,  looking  over  trees  and  greenery, 
far  from  the  yelp  of  dog  or  poultry’s 
scream.  The  air  is  good,  the  table 
sufficient.  What  more  would  I  have  ? 
On  either  side  of  my  “  himmel-ruhig 
limmer,”  so  designated  by  a  most  re¬ 
spectable  landlord,  there  are  indeli¬ 
cately  delicate  doors,  through  which,  if 
I  chose  to  listen,  I  could  hear  my  neigh¬ 
bors  brush  their  hair.  To  the  right 
there  is  comparative  peace,  for  the 
bachelor  invalid  on  that  side  gives  no 
supper  parties,  and  only  his  cough  is 
troublesome  ;  but  leftward,  to  my  un¬ 
doing,  are  ensconced  a  frau  and  two 
fratileins,  with  lung-power  such  as,  in 
their  sex,  is  only  found  in  this  country. 
The  Germans  are  a  great  |>eople,  and 
they  know  it,  and  they  let  you  know  that 
they  know  it.  I  do  not  gainsay  it ;  have 
never,  with  our  immaculate  Spectator^ 
begrudged  the  fruit  of  their  victories 
”  after  Sedan,”  and  would  not  take 
shares  in  any  stock  of  “  revanche”  for 
single-handed  France.  But  they  want 
to  ^  told,  from  a  friendly  source,  a  few 
hone  truths — e.g.^  that  they  should 


spend  a  little  less  money  on  their  can¬ 
non  and  more  on  their  drains  ;  that  they 
should  cease  to  label  red  vinegar  with 
the  names 'Of  the  choicest  vintages  of 
Bordeaux  ;  that  about  Shakespeare  they 
have  published  nonsense  enough  ;  and 
that,  to  be  agreeable,  their  language  re¬ 
quires  to  be  spoken  softly.  The  North 
Germans  do  not  speak  it  softly.  Lord 
Byron’s  somewhat  exacting  desire  never 
to  see  women  eat  would,  in  these  parts, 
have  been  defensible  ;  he  might  have 
added  a  wish  never  to  hear  them  talk. 
We  must,  of  course,  believe  in  all  the 
poets  say.  I  never  question  the  self- 
abnegation  of  Goethe  or  the  realism  of 
Schiller,  and  have  always  fought  for 
Heinrich  Heine  as  the  purest  of  lyrists 
and  the  truest  of  friends.  Undoubted¬ 
ly,  Gretchen  is  still  somewhere  warbling 
at  her  wheel,  and  Ottilie  paddling  in  her 
lake,  and  Amalia  lingering  in  her  grove, 
and  the  fischermadchen  bringing  her 
boat  to  land.  But  a  malign  influence 
has  stood  between  me  and  those  “  crea¬ 
tures  of  the  element,”  my  unhappy  ex¬ 
perience  having  more  often  suggested 
the  virago  of  the  Niebelungen  Lied, 
who,  when  her  bridegroom  threatened 
to  be  refractory,  swung  him  up  in  a 
manner  to  satisfy  Miss  Becker  herself, 
on  a  peg  on  the  wall.  My  left-ward 
friends  have  voices  neither  “  low  nor 
sweet,”  more  like  the  rattle  of  needle- 
guns  around  Metz  than  ”  winds  in  sum¬ 
mer  sighing.”  At  table  they  use  their 
knives  for  forks,  and  their  toothpicks 
lavishly  ;  but  I  am  thought  a  brute  for 
saying  they  shriek  like  wood  cats,  yelp 
like  spoiled  poodles,  and  laugh  like  de¬ 
mented  apes.  They  begin  soon,  and 
end  late.  I  do  not  rise  with  the  lark  ; 
they  do.  I  have  no  objection  to  lie 
down  with  the  lamb  ;  they  have  ;  and 
for  the  last  three  days  my  favorite  sleep 
is  away  in  the  ”  Ewigkeit.”  It  is 
broken,  at  six,  by  the  clatter  of  spoons, 
“  ach  gott,”  ”  ach  so,”  “  natUrlich,” 
“  schon,”  ”  dazu,”  “  unglaublich,” 
“  aber  nein,”  etc.,  and  a  constant  cre¬ 
scendo,  through  every  false  note  of  the 
gamut,  of  ja,  ya,  ja.  ’Tis  the  ugliest 
word  in  Europe,  and  I  cannot  conceive 
any  circumstance  under  which  it  can  be 
seductive.  “  Then  lay  your  hand  in 
mine,  dear,  and  gently  whisper  ja  !” 
When  their  conversation — which  I  am 
compelled  to  pronounce  deficient  in 
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substantial  variety — flags,  they  take  to 
reading  aloud  their  national  literature, 
from  some  German  Hannah  More,  hit¬ 
ting  the  final  abs  as  with  a  first,  or  ex¬ 
ploding  them  as  from  a  revolver.  In 
the  Curhaus  there  is  a  notice,  "  Children 
who  cannot  play  are  forbidden  to  play  on 
these  pianos.”  Why  should  people  who 
cannot  read  aloud  be  allowed  to  do  it  ? 
I  have  tried  to  stifle  them  byreciting  the 
most  objectionable  verses  of  Heine’s 
“  Deutschland.”  They  don’t  under¬ 
stand  it.  I  shall  be  driven  to  try  the 
adventures  of  Herr  Schnabelwopski. 
The  German  women  may  be  the  most 
virtuous  in  the  world,  but  they  are  the 
noisiest,  and  I  am  scarce  in  love  with 
them. 

II.  The  cacoethes  scribendi,  it  has  been 
remarked,  is  a  spirit  that  will  not  forth 
even  by  prayer  and  fasting — on  the  part 
of  the  readers.  The  cacoethes  loquendi  is 
worse.  Readers  can  fast.  What  is  it 
to  me  that  every  hour  emits  a  sloshy  ser¬ 
mon,  tract,  or  speech  ;  that  every  day 
brings  forth  a  lady  novelist  with  the 
same  old  plot,  sentimental  passion,  and 
stale  morality,  and  every  week  another 
neo-Oxford  poet  with  a  new  meaningless 
jingle  of  equally  jaded  and  often  happily 
incredible  immoralities  ?  I  know  that 
everything  worth  saying,  permitted  to 
be  said  in  English,  has  been  said  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  ;  and,  save  for  information, 
am  resolved  to  read  no  more.  But  when 
my  friend  calls  I  cannot  always  be 
“  from  home.”  If  I  am  dining,  or 
bathing,  or  merely  ”  out,”  he  will  wait 
till  I  am  ready,  or  return  ;  he  “  wants 
to  have  a  talk,”  i.e.,  he  is  resolved  for 
three  stricken  hours  to  make  me  listen 
to  him,  and  succeeds  in  destroying  my 
whole  day’s  work.  I  fldget'on  my  chair  ; 
he  is  glued  to  his,  he  has  actually 
scooped  it  out.  I  pace  the  room  like  a 
hyena,  he  follows  me  up  and  down.  I 
assent  to  every  platitude  or  paradox, 
profess  my  ignorance  of  politics  and  art, 
my  utter  indifference  to  the  ”  welfare 
of  the  people.”  ‘Tis  idle  ;  he  will  in¬ 
form  me.  I  have  a  headache — a  talk 
will  do  me  good.  I  am  busy — he  affects 
to  move,  but  returns  from  the  doorway, 
hat  in  hand,  to  renew  his  tale. 

Of  much  speaking  there  are,  of  course, 
many  sorts :  serious,  silly,  pedantic, 
vacuous,  on  a  hobby  or  acrobatic.  The 
least  fatiguing  of  incessant  speakers  are 


perhaps  those  who  talk  mere  nonsense, 
for  you  can  abstract  your  thoughts  from 
their  babble,  and,  in  the  last  extremity, 
they  can  without  loss  be  somewhat  rudely 
dismissed.  To  this  class  belong  Jacks 
.of  all  trades  ;  poetasters  ;  people  who 
scamp  their  work,  quit  their  posts  and 
run  screeching  over  the  country  ;  privi¬ 
leged  buffoons  at  more  than  with  whom 
audiences  laugh.  Persons  of  this  de¬ 
scription  do  not  wait  for  invitations. 
They  invite  themselves.  If  you  are  a 
timid  man,  leave  the  house  ;  if  you  have 
heart,  for  future  peace,  say,  point  blank, 
you  won’t  have  them.  Hobby-riders 
have  been  such  frequent  butts  that  they 
require  few  words.  Most  of  them  are 
amusing,  sometimes  instructive,  for  a 
day,  intolerable  for  a  year.  The  sub¬ 
species  are  various  ;  ranging  from  meta¬ 
physicians,  grammarians,  men  of  sci¬ 
ence,  and  specialists  who  have  made  one 
author  “  the  study  of  their  lives,”  down 
to  philanthropists,  among  whom  advo¬ 
cates  of  ”  the  Higher  Education  of 
Women,”  sanitary  reformers,  and  teeto¬ 
talers  are  the  worst.  I  have  known  one 
whose  whole  being  centred  on  an  article 
of  household  furniture  represented  by 
the  initials  of  a  great  London  district ; 
another,  who  found  himself  sent  into  the 
world  to  prove  that  the  wines  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  were  unfermented.  One  must  not 
blame  these  people  ;  they  are  no  more 
responsible  for  their  disease  than  for 
color-blindness  ;  but  they  are  unprofita¬ 
ble,  and,  however  hard  it  may  seem, 
must  be  sternly  cut. 

Far  more  formidable  and  difficult  to 
deal  with  is  the  accomplished  and  able 
friend  who  has  been  bitten  by  the  taran¬ 
tula  of  talk,  who  speaks  well,  nay  even 
brilliantly,  but  will  never  cease.  With 
him  you  cannot  dream,  for  he  is  as 
sharp  as  a  needle,  and  will  haul  you  up 
with  a  question.  You  must  listen,  and 
it  is  the  most  exhausting  process  in  the 
world.  His  conversation,  so  to  miscall 
it,  where  you  Jhave  rarely  one  word  in 
ten,  is  a  continuous  cataract  of  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  his  cottnpany  a  tension  of  all  the 
nerves.  He  knows  most  things,  and  is 
a  caustic  critic  of  all  he  knows.  Start  a 
subject  on  which  you  can  get  the  wind 
of  him,  he  will  adroitly  waive  it,  and 
spring  on  any  one  of  half-a-dozen  others 
on  which  he  can  bowl  you  out.  When 
he  visits,  he  announces  his  advent  by 
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half  a  page  before  he  has  paid  the  cab- 
fare.  When  he  invites,  you  must  be 
prepared  to  be.  pumped  upon  at  meals  ; 
while  he  eats,  as  a  mere  by-play,  by  in¬ 
termittent  mouthfuls.  He  has  no  hob¬ 
bies  and  no  vices,  his  master  passion, 
like  that  of  a  confirmed  drunkard,  de¬ 
vours  the  rest.  Sober,  steadfast,  and 
inexorable,  he  is  a  glutton  only  of 
speech,  a  dipsomaniac  of  his  own  wit. 
To  live  with  him  is  to  undergo  a  per¬ 
petual  humiliation,  as  of  one  being  ex¬ 
amined  without  being  allowed  to  answer. 
He  hovers  about  you  like  a  midge,  and 
weaves  webs  around  you  like  a  spider. 
A  walk  together  is  no  relief ;  march  you 
ever  so  fast,  he  turns  sideways  and 
syringes  your  ears  with  sound,  till  to 
the  reeling  brain  the  very  trees  seem  to 
j  have  St.  Vitus’s  dance.  If  on  a  sunset 
evening,  you  become  exasperated  and 
exclaim,  "Yes,  jfes,  yes,  but  be  quiet 
and  look  at  these  hills,  ’  ’  you  have  done 
yourself  a  lasting  injury,  for  he  is  a 


friend  to  be  relied  on  to  see  to  your  es¬ 
tate,  when  you  come  to  the  premature 
decay  he  is  unconsciously  accelerating. 
There  is  no  escape  from  this  talker  but 
in  prevention  ;  by  posting  scouts  at  the 
windows  to  warn  of  his  approach,  when 
you  roust  bolt  through  the  back  door, 
and  leap  over  stone  walls  or  ditches,  or 
anything,  for  an  hour  of  peace. 

Finally,  let  us  venture  to  remark  that 
what  was  a  forgivable  flaw  in  Ben  J  on- 
son  and  Samuel  Johnson  (in  so  many 
respects  strangely  allied),  in  Coleridge, 
and  Macaulay,  and  Carlyle,  is  in  ordi¬ 
nary  mortals  an  unpardonable  sin,  an 
offence  against  the  elements  of  manners  ; 
that  we  are  no  more  entitled  to  seize 
our  neighbor’s  share  of  an  afternoon 
than  his  share  of  a  good  dish  at  a  table 
d’hdte  ;  that  all  civilized  conversation 
demands  reciprocity,  the  capacity  to 
listen  as  well  as  to  speak,  and  a  re¬ 
spect  for  the  laws  of  the  game. — 
Words. 


THREE  BURDENS. 

BY  H.  SOMERSET. 

The  burden  of  Life. — Hours  of  pain. 

Strong  struggles  for  victories  vain. 

Dull  doom  of  dust  to  dust  again, 

A  ship  of  insecurity 
On  stormy  sea. 

The  burden  of  Love. — A  bright  morn. 

That  looks  its  loveliest  at  its  dawn. 

-\h,  better  had  it  ne’er  been  bom  ! 

For  soon  drive  mists  of  misery 
O’er  darkened  sea. 

The  burden  of  Christ. — Blinding  tears, 

A  longing  and  love  through  long  years, 

A  Arm,  faithful  front  to  all  fears — 

Then  glorious  eternity 

Of  golden  sea  !  Good  Words. 


f.  ' 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  > 

Personal  modesty  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  quality  of  the  modem 
war  correspondent.  Exclusively  at¬ 
tached  to  the  interests  of  the  journal  by 
which  he  is  employed,  and  anxious  only 


WAR  CORRESPONDENT. 

faithfully  to  chronicle  the  splendid 
achievements  of  the  general  and  officers 
upon  whom  he  depends  largely  fur  his 
comfort,  he  feels  instinctively  that  to 
narrate  his  own  deeds  of  daring,  his 
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hair-breadth  esca|>es  and  thiilling  adven¬ 
tures,  would  be  altogether  out  of  place, 
while  they  would  have  no  interest  for  the 
public.  Excepting  in  the  rare  cases 
when  his  personal  popularity  is  so  great 
as  to  warrant  the  familiarity  of  a  nick¬ 
name  in  the  highest  circles,  or  when  the 
extraordinary  toughness  of  his  epidermis, 
and  overwhelming  devotion  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  his  journal,  induce  him  to  under¬ 
take  rides  of  fabulous  length  and  incred¬ 
ible  hazard,  his  very  name  is  unknown  ; 
and  the  thoughtless  public,  reading  a 
graphic  description  of  hot  encounters 
and  fierce  cavalry  charges,  are  only  too 
apt  to  consider  the  narrator  a  mere  writ¬ 
ing-machine,  impervious  to  bullets,  and 
devoid  of  a  stomach.  After  the  lapse  of 
more  than  ten  years,  I  will  venture  to 
break  through  the  reserve  which  the  ex¬ 
treme  delicacy  of  my  feelings  imposed 
upon  me  at  the  time,  and  recount  a  few 
personal  experiences  of  a  campaign  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  Franco-German  war,  which 
may  illustrate  the  vicissitudes  of  a  war 
correspondent’s  life,  and  show  the  public 
what  they  lose  through  the  restraints  im- 
}>osed  by  the  etiquette  of  journalism. 

In  November  1^70,  I  was  one  of  a 
numerous  fraternity  of  war  correspond¬ 
ents  at  Versailles.  It  is  needless  to  al¬ 
lude  to  the  organ  of  public  opinion 
which  I  represented,  or  to  the  source 
from  which  I  derived  the  information, 
that  if  I  started  for  Orleans  without  an 
hour’s  delay,  I  might  be  in  time  for  a 
battle.  At  the  moment  I  was  not 
equipped  for  campaigning.  I  had  just 
arrived  from  another  part  of  Europe, 
and  was  fitting  myself  out  leisurely.  I 
had  picked  up  a  servant  at  Frankfort, 
and  was  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of 
horses,  when  this  disturbing  piece  of  in¬ 
telligence  reached  me.  It  is  under  these 
circumstances  that  the  war  correspond¬ 
ent  conies  out  strong.  To  rush  to  the 
nearest  fiacre  stand,  and  hire  one  on  the 
spot,  was  the  work  of  a  few  moments. 
When  the  driver  asked  me  where  he  was 
to  drive  to,  and  I  mildly  replied  Orleans, 
he  naturally  objected.  Even  under  the 
severe  rule  of  the  Prussians,  he  thought 
he  was  entitled  to  resist  a  course  of 
seventy-two  miles  in  length  ;  so  I  told 
him  to  drive  me  to  his  own  stables. 
There  I  conversed  with  him  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  common-sense,  which  all  the 
world  over  means  the  language  of  hard 


cash.  In  half  an  hour  he  had  engaged 
to  become  my  coachman  by  the  month, 
and  to  buy  me  a  carriage  and  a  pair  of 
horses  ;  and  an  hour  later  I  was  driving 
triumphantly  out  of  Versailles  with  my 
servant  on  the  box,  and  my  scanty  lug¬ 
gage  inside,  on  the  road  to  Orleans. 
Notwithstanding  the  promptitude  of  my 
movements,  I  was  too  late  for  the  battle 
of  Coulmiers,  which  was  the  more  an¬ 
noying  as  no  English  correspondent  wit¬ 
nessed  it,  and  it  proved  one  of  the  most 
interesting  episodes  of  the  war,  as  being 
the  only  defeat  which  the  Germans  sus¬ 
tained,  and  which,  if  it  had  been  prompt¬ 
ly  followed  up  by  General  d’Aurelles  de 
Paladines,  would  have  forced  them  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Paris.  I  can  certify  to 
the  fact  that  the  road  was  perfectly 
open,  as  from  the  moment  I  left  the  in¬ 
vesting  army,  to  the  moment  of  my  join¬ 
ing  General  von  der  Tann  at  Toury,  I 
had  not  passed  a  German  soldier.  The 
Bavarian  force,  who  had  fought  more 
than  four  times  their  number  at  Coul¬ 
miers,  were  so  exhausted  with  the  battle 
and  the  subsequent  retreat,  that  had 
D'.Aurelles  de  Paladines  fallen  upon  them 
at  the  hour  of  my  arrival,  as  General 
von  der  Tann  momentarily  expected  him 
to  do,  they  would  have  been  quite  un¬ 
able  to  offer  any  resistance,  and  there 
would  have  been  nothing  to  prevent  the 
French  army  of  seventy  thousand  men 
taking  them  all  prisoners,  and  four  days 
later  attacking  the  besieging  Germans  at 
Paris.  Those  who  were  at  Versailles  at 
this  juncture  will  remember  the  prepara¬ 
tions  which  took  place  for  raising  the 
siege.  However,  I  alluded  to  all  this  at 
the  time  in  the  columns  of  my  “  organ.” 
What  I  did  not  mention  was,  that  I 
hardly  found  myself  within  the  German 
lines  when  my  servant  was  arrested  as  a 
spy,  and,  to  my  horror,  compromising 
documents  were  found  upon  him,  which 
not  only  rendered  all  attempts  to  release 
him  hopeless,  but  indiscreet,  as  likely  to 
involve  me  in  the  same  suspicious  cate¬ 
gory.  Indeed,  for  some  days  after¬ 
wards,  in  spite  of  my  own  papers  being 
in  order,  I  felt  myself  under  a  cloud.  I 
had  left  Versailles  in  such  a  hurry  that  I 
had  come  unprovided  with  letters  of  in¬ 
troduction,  and  I  now  found  myself  not 
merely  without  acquaintances,  but  with 
no  one  except  a  French  “  cabby,”  who 
regarded  every  soul  he  met  with  mingled 
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feelings  of  fear  and  aversion,  and  who, 
of  course,  could  not  speak  a  word  of 
Gern)an,  to  act  as  a  servant.  In  one  re¬ 
spect  this  was  fortunate,  for  nearly  all 
the  provisions  in  the  village  had  been 
exhausted  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  my 
coachman’s  influence  as  a  compatriot, 
neither  he  nor  his  horses  nor  1  should 
have  had  anything  to  eat.  Not  being 
attached  formally  to  this  particular  corps 
eC arm/e,  I  had  neither  lodging  nor  ra¬ 
tions  provided  for  me,  but  had  to  scram¬ 
ble  for  both.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  I  was  not  sorry  to  stumble  upon 
a  German  colleague  in  like  distress  ; 
and  after  giving  him  some  of  my  din¬ 
ners,  I  offered  him  a  share  in  a  room  I 
had  secured  in  the  house  of  a  peasant, 
and  a  seat  in  my  carriage  for  the  rest  of 
the  campaign. 

This  commenced  three  days  after¬ 
wards,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg  with  30,000  men.  1 
found  myself  the  only  English  corre¬ 
spondent  with  this  army,  and  we  made 
a  most  enjoyable  three  weeks*  march, 
through  some  of  the  loveliest  scenery  in 
France,  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy  who  al¬ 
ways  vanished  as  we  advanced,  and 
whom,  if  he  existed  in  force,  we  never 
overtook.  Here  again,  D’Aurelles  de 
Paladines  lost  his  chance,  for  during  the 
whole  of  these  three  weeks  there  was 
nothing  to  oppose  his  march  to  Paris. 
We  had  only  two  trifling  skirmishes — 
one  at  Dreux,  and  the  other  at  Breton- 
celles  ;  but  the  march  was  by  no  means 
devoid  of  personal  incident.  The 
course  of  procedure  Which  was  forced 
upon  me  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  by  my  undefined  position  with  the 
army,  possessed  this  merit,  that  it  led 
me  into  adventures,  and  procured  me 
experiences  which  I  should  have  missed 
had  1  been  regularly  attached  to  the 
headquarter  staff.  Having  to  look  out 
for  board  and  lodging  for  myself,  I  found 
that  the  only  chance  of  obtaining  either 
one  or  the  other  was  to  go  in  advance 
of  the  army,  and  hover  upon  that  neutral 
ground  which  constantly  exposed  me  to 
the  chance  of  being  taken  prisoner.  To 
start  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  to  follow 
in  its  wake  with  the  baggage,  and  to  ar¬ 
rive  after  it  at  the  end  of  the  day’s 
march,  to  find  every  comer’ occupied, 
was  to  encounter  an  amount  of  fatigue, 
discomfort,  and  starvation  for  which 


nothing  could  compensate.  Whereas  to 
penetrate  the  mystery  overnight  of  the 
direction  of  our  march  next  day,  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  good  map  to  take  circuitous 
roads,  unhampered  by  troops — to  arrive 
as  soon  or  sooner  than  the  quarter 
“makers,”  as  the  advanced  guard  is 
called,  who  go  ahead  to  billet  the  troops 
for  the  night — to  push  on  half-a-mile  or 
so  beyond  them,  and  select  my  own 
quarters,  combined  a  certain  amount  of 
risk  with  a  considerable  degree  of  com¬ 
fort.  By  these  means  I  succeeded  in 
sleeping  between  clean  sheets  every  night 
during  the  campaign.  My  horses  never 
wanted  for  forage,  and  my  dinners  were 
sometimes  quite  artistic  in  their  excel¬ 
lence.  There  was  a  constant  excitement 
in  the  uncertainty  attending  this  hunt 
for  night  quarters,  and  my  most  varied 
and  amusing  experiences  arose  from  this 
source.  My  German  companion  did 
not  quite  approve  of  this  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  as  he  was  constantly  haunted  by 
the  fear  of  being  taken  prisoner,  and  as 
a  German  he  would  probably  have  fared 
worse  than  I  should.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  nationality  often  proved  of  the 
greatest  service  to  me,  on  occasions  when 
our  night  quarters  were  beaten  up  by 
Uhlans,  and  we  were  regarded  as  suspi¬ 
cious  characters,  in  consequence  of  our 
being  so  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
army.  He  was  also  great  friends  with 
the  postal  officials  connected  with  the 
force,  and  used  to  take  my  letters  to  the 
rear  with  his  own,  when  it  was  inconven¬ 
ient  to  me  to  leave  the  front.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  the  enterprising  journal 
he  represented  had  not  provided  him 
with  means  sufficient  to  keep  a  horse,  he 
was  only  too  glad  to  be  driven  along  the 
line  of  march  in  my  carriage.  So  we 
were  mutually  useful  to  each  other  ;  ai)d 
he  was  obliged  to  agree  to  the  sdmewhat 
hazardous  method  of  campaigning 
which  I  had  adopted.  Our  first  alarm 
took  place  two  days  after  leaving  Toury. 
There  was  a  heavy  fog,  and  we  had  been 
driving  ever  since  the  start  on  a  road  of 
our  own  choosing,  quite  unhampered  by 
troops,  and  were  congratulating  our¬ 
selves  on  the  rapidity  of  our  progress, 
when,  suddenly,  we  were  startled  by  a 
horrible  fanfare  of  French  trumpets, 
issuing  from  a  village  scarcely  a  hundred 
yards  distant  on  the  left.  At  the  same 
moment  the  fog  lifted,  and  right  in  front 
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of  us  were  a  body  of  French  cavalry, 
some  forty  or  fifty  in  number,  watering 
their  horses  at  a  pond  by  the  roadside. 
Fortunately  there  was  a  haystack  on  the 
edge  of  a  field  to  our  right,  and  our 
coachman,  who  was  more  alarmed  at  the 
sight  of  his  countrymen  than  we  were, 
for  he  felt  they  would  have  no  mercy 
upon  him  for  hiring  himself  to  his  ene¬ 
mies,  with  great  presence  of  mind  rushed 
the  carriage  across  the  ditch  and  behind 
the  stack  before  we  were  observed. 
Here  we  remained  for  some  moments  in 
a  state  of  the  utmost  trepidation  ;  the 
detestable  trumpets  seemed  to  be  grow¬ 
ing  louder  as  they  approached  nearer, 
and  we  dreaded  lest  the  fog  should  clear 
off  altogether — for  the  prospect  of  a 
game  of  hide-and-seek  with  a  carriage 
and  a  pair  of  horses  round  a  haystack 
was  by  no  means  reassuring.  Fortu¬ 
nately  a  fresh  cloud  of  mist  came  driving 
over  us,  and  after  getting  out  of  the  car¬ 
riage  and  peeping  round  the  corner  of 
the  stack  to  see  if  the  enemy  were  any¬ 
where  visible,  I  gave  the  word  for  a 
speedy  retreat,  and  a  moment  afterwards 
we  were  galloping  back  over  the  road  we 
had  come.  We  had  retraced  our  steps 
for  nearly  an  hour  before  we  came  to  the 
cross  road  which  we  should  have  taken, 
and  not  long  afterwards  we  found  our¬ 
selves  among  the  baggage  wagons  of  the 
German  troops,  and  considerably  startled 
the  officer  in  command  by  our  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  proximity  of  the  enemy. 

As,  however,  we  heard  nothing  more 
of  them,  the  probability  is  that,  instead 
of  trying  to  find  us,  they  were  in  reality 
doing  their  utmost  to  get  out  of  our 
way.  Before  nightfall  we  had  made 
another  divergence,  and  headed  the 
troops,  arriving  at  a  small  hamlet,  con¬ 
sisting  of  about  a  dozen  houses,  which 
had  beeb  already  visited  by  some  Uh¬ 
lans,  but  which  we  found  quite  deserted 
except  by  two  decrepit  old  women.  This 
was  the  only  occasion  upon  which  I 
found  that  the  terror  of  our  approach 
had  frightened  away  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion.  Near  the  hamlet,  which  was  un¬ 
usually  squalid,  was  a  brick-field,  with 
a  smart,  newly-built  house,  evidently 
belonging  to  the  proprietor  of  the  brick¬ 
fields.  Here  we  determined  to  quarter 
ourselves.  Its  owner  had  decamped 
after  locking  the  door.  We  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  breaking  in  at  one  of  the  win¬ 


dows,  and  found  abundant  evidence  that 
he  had  only  just  taken  his  departure. 
The  milk,  butter,  and  eggs  in  his  well- 
stocked  krder  were  quite  fresh.  There 
was  an  excellent  cheese,  some  sausages, 
and  some  delicious  compSte,  with  plenty 
of  bread.  After  rummaging  some  time 
we  found  his  wine  and  coffee.  He  was 
evidently  a  well-to-do  man,  and  the 
sheets,  towels,  table-linen,  etc.,  which 
we  found  in  a  press,  which  we  were,  un¬ 
fortunately,  obliged  to  break  open,  were 
of  an  excellent  quality.  In  fact,  noth¬ 
ing  was  wanting  to  make  our  stay  agree¬ 
able.  We  made  up  two  beds  with  clean 
sheets  and  good  thick  blankets  ;  we 
boiled  some  potatoes  ;  made  an  ome¬ 
lette,  and  a  sago  pudding  ;  and  this, 
with  the  addition  of  cheese  and  sausages, 
was  very  good  camp  fare.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  we  had  bread  and  butter  and  pre¬ 
serve  with  our  cafi  au  lait.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  wherein  lies  the  peculiar 
charm  of  making  free  with  what  does  not 
belong  to  one  ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  had  the  proprietor  remained 
at  home  and  treated  us  as  hospitably  as 
we  treated  ourselves,  our  visit  would 
have  been  robbed  of  all  its  piquancy. 
We  left  a  line  on  his  table  thanking  him 
for  the  excellent  fare  which  we  had  en¬ 
joyed  at  his  expense,  and  expressing  our 
regret  that  we  had  no  other  means  of 
testifying  our  gratitude.  I  was  sorry 
upon  more  than  one  occasion  during  this 
campaign  to  find  a  growing  laxity  in  my 
ideas  in  the  matter  of  meum  and  tuum — 
forced  upon  me  no  doubt  by  the  stress 
of  ciicumstances  and  the  conventional 
war  standard  of  morality.  Thus  one 
morning  the  coachman  came  with  a  long 
face  to  inform  me  that  the  ^horses  and 
harness  had  been  stolen.  The  anny 
was  already  under  way,  and  unless  I 
could  provide  myself  with  fresh  nags, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  be  left 
behind.  As  we  were  making  a  flying 
march,  and  the  country  was  not  going  to 
be  permanently  occupied  just  then  by 
German  troops — being  left  behind  meant 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  In 
this  dilemma,  I  applied  to  an  officer  with 
whom  I  had  made  friends  lor  advice. 
His  suggestion  had  the  merit  of  sim¬ 
plicity.  “  Supply  the  horses  and  harness 
which  have  been  stolen  from  you  by 
stealing  somebody  else's  horses  and  hat- 
ness — only  take  them  from  the  French, 
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not  from  us,  or  you  will  get  into  trou¬ 
ble.”  As  my  horses  had  certainly  been 
taken  by  the  Germans,  this  did  not  seem 
quite  logical  ;  but  I  was  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  discuss  the  matter,  so  1  strolled 
about  the  little  town  with  felonious  in¬ 
tent.  We  were  in  La  Perche,  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  horses,  and  presently  I  ob¬ 
served  a  large  gray  standing  attached  to 
the  wheel  of  a  wagon  with  no  one  near 
him.  ”  There  is  just  the  horse  for  us,” 
said  the  coachman,  who  quite  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  thing.  “  Untie 
him  then  as  quickly  as  you  can,  and  slip 
round  the  comer  of  the  street  with  him.” 
This  was  accomplished  unobserved,  but 
we  failed  to  find  another. 

Meantime  the  town  was  clearing  rap¬ 
idly  of  troops,  so  we  decided  to  look  for 
harness.  While  we  were  about  it,  we 
though  it  as  well  to  take  a  double  set  ; 
and  it  was  some  time  before  we  found 
an  empty  stable  containing  one.  Now 
it  may  be  suggested  that  we  might  have 
managed,  had  we  been  strictly  honest, 
to  pay  both  for  horse  and  harness  ;  but, 
practically,  it  was  not  so.  I  strongly 
suspect  the  horse  had  just  been  requisi¬ 
tioned  by  the  Germans,  which  gave  addi¬ 
tional  zest  to  the  capture,  as  the  French 
owner,  whom  I  did  not  know,  was  none 
the  greater  sufferer,  and  I  wanted  my 
revenge.  I  should  have  been  delight¬ 
ed  to  pay  for  the  harness,  if  I  could 
have  found  any  Frenchman  with  a  set  of 
double  harness  to  dispose  of  ;  but  most 
of  the  male  population  were  absent,  and 
I  had  no  time  to  lose.  I  think  it  very 
possible  the  harness  I  did  take  had  also 
been  requisitioned.  As  we  left  the  town 
with  a  single  horse  on  one  side  of  the 
pole,  we  looked  somewhat  as  if  we  were 
talcing  a  carriage  to  be  repaired  at  the 
carriage  maker’s,  and  altogether  present¬ 
ed  such  a  humiliating  appiearance,  that  1 
determined  to  find  a  match  for  my  gray 
without  delay.  We  had  not  driven  a 
couple  of  miles,  before  a  fine  young 
Percheron  trotted  up  to  the  gate  of  a 
field  opening  upon  the  road,  and,  with 
pricked-up  ears,  looked  inquiringly  at 
my  turn-out.  I  determined  instantly  to 
gratify  his  curiosity,  and  jumped  out  to 
scratch  his  nose,  and  offer  him  a  piece 
of  bread  while  I  slipped  a  halter  over 
his  head.  He  was  evidently  quite  new 
to  harness,  and  the  set  I  had  did  not  fit 
him  very  well ;  but  his  temper  was  an¬ 


gelic,  and  altogether  I  decidedly  gained 
by  the  loss  of  my  original  pair.  I  con¬ 
fess  I  have  been  haunted  ever  since  by 
the  picture  which  my  imagination  pre¬ 
sented  of  the  grief  of  his  owner. 

Scarcely  a  day  passed  without  my  wit¬ 
nessing  scenes,  inseparable,  doubtless, 
from  a  state  of  war,  but  rendered  more 
painful  by  the  emotional  nature  of  the 
French  peasant.  I  have  even  seen  a 
well-to-do  farmer  burst  into  an  agony  of 
tears,  because  out  of  six  farm-horses  one 
was  requisitioned  from  him.  I  have 
seen  peasants  blubbering,  for  the  better 
part  of  a  day,  simply  because  they  were 
required  to  accompany  the  army  with 
their  horse  and  cart  for  two  days,  with¬ 
out  pay,  after  which  they  were  allowed 
to  go  back  to  their  homes.  I  think 
Frenchmen  cry  more  fluently,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  than  French¬ 
women  do.  Indeed,  the  attitude  of  the 
latter,  in  the  presence  of  an  invading 
army,  was  always  far  more  dignified  than 
that  of  the  men.  The  latter  either  de¬ 
camped  before  our  arrival,  or  would  go 
out  of  their  way  to  overwhelm  one  with 
civility  and  offers  of  service,  their  desire 
to  propitiate  their  conquerors  amounting 
sometimes  to  the  most  abject  servility  ; 
while  the  women  always  showed  their 
dislike  most  unreservedly.  I  soon 
found  that  in  my  position  as  ”  benevo¬ 
lent  neutral,”  I  was  often  less  favored 
than  my  German  colleague.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  always  the  case  ;  and  up¬ 
on  one  occasion,  when  I  was  alone,  I 
decidedly  fared  better  than  if  he  had 
been  with  me.  It  was  In  a  large  town  ; 
he  had  quarters  for  himself,  and  I  had 
established  by  this  time  such  good  rela¬ 
tions  with  headquarters,  that  I  could 
get  a  billet,  on  applying  for  it,  when  1 
chose.  On  receiving  my  billet  on  this 
occasion,  I  went  to  the  number  and 
street  indicated,  and  knocked  long  and 
loudly  at  the  door  of  a  small  house, 
which  seemed  deserted.  At  last,  just  as 
I  was  making  up  my  mind  to  break  in, 
the  door  was  opened  a  couple  of  inches, 
and  a  little  old  man,  in  a  high  and  plain¬ 
tive  key,  told  me  it  was  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  give  me  the  required 
accommodation.  I  explained  to  him  I 
should  be  the  best  judge  of  that  on  ex¬ 
amining  the  premises,  and  reluctantly 
forced  myself  into  the  passage.  He  led 
me  into  a  dirty  stuffy  little  room,  in 
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which  there  was  nothing  but  an  old 
horse-hair  coach.  “  This,”  he  said,  "  is 
my  bed  for  the  present  ;  the  one  I  usu¬ 
ally  occupy  contains  my  only  domestic, 
who  is  now  in  a  dying  state.  The  other 
two  small  rooms  in  the  house  have  never 
been  furnished,  as  I  am  very  poor. 
Would  monsieur  like  to  look  at  my  only 
domestic,  and  satisfy  himself  as  to  her 
desperate  condition  ?”  And  he  led  me 
into  a  small  darkened  apartment,  where 
an  extremely  pallid,  wrinkled  old  woman 
was  apparently  breathing  her  last  in 
short  gasps.  In  fact,  it  seemed  probable 
that  if  passed  the  night  on  the  floor  of 
his  sitting-room,  I  should  come  in  for  a 
death-scene.  "  As  for  dinner,”  he 
said,  “  1  have  absolutely  nothing  to  offer 
monsieur.  Since  Marie  has  been  dying, 
I  have  taken  my  meals  with  a  friend, 
and  there  is  no  food  in  the  house.” 

The  position  was  discouraging.  It 
was  seven  in  the  evening.  I  had  eaten 
nothing  since  mid-day,  and  to  turn  out 
and  look  for  food  and  lodging  in  a  town 
crowded  with  troops  was  a  hopeless  un¬ 
dertaking.  Meantime  the  carriage  and 
horses  were  standing  at  the  door  ;  the 
latter  had  to  be  provided  with  stabling 
and  forage,  and  nothing  could  be  done 
for  them  until  I  knew  where  I  was  to  be 
quartered.  I  still  felt  very  sceptical 
about  the  barrenness  of  the  old  gentle¬ 
man's  larder,  and  the  absence  of  any 
other  bed  than  that  occupied  by  the  sick 
woman,  so  I  decided  upon  a  last  appeal. 
“  My  friend,”  I  remarked,  “  I  pity  the 
fate  that  is  in  store  for  you.  There  is  a 
whole  regiment  of  Prussians  still  unpro¬ 
vided  with  billets  ;  if  I  go  and  report 
that  I  have  failed  to  get  officers’  quarters 
here,  a  dozen  privates  will  be  billeted 
upon  you.  Now  I  am  not  a  Prussian, 
but  an  Englishman.  1  will  not  only 
give  you  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  but 
1  will  protect  you  from  the  inroads  of 
Uhlans  and  others  who  are  beating  up 
quarters  for  themselves.”  But  I  had 
scarcely  got  so  far,  when  the  little  man 
interrupted.  “  Say  no  more,”  he  said  ; 
”  it  is  enough  that  you  are  an  English¬ 
man  ;  why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  at 
first  ?  I  am  a  retired  surgeon  in  the 
navy,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
have  found  good  comr.ades  among  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  to  whom  I  am  devoted.  Hey, 
Marie,  iHe  toi — jump  out  of  bed,  cook  a 
good  dinner,  and  get  the  bedroom  up¬ 


stairs  ready  for  this  English  monsieur.” 
In  a  moment  the  moribund  old  female 
was  on  her  legs  in  full  costume.  She 
had  hopped  into  bed  just  as  she  was, 
and  feigned  the  death  agony  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  There  was  no  symptom  of  short¬ 
ness  of  breath  about  her  as  she  ran 
briskly  upstairs  and  showed  me  a  nicely 
furnished  little  bedroom,  with  a  most  in¬ 
viting-looking  bed.  And  in  less  than 
an  hour  I  was  eating  a  bouillon, 

followed  by  a  filet,  and  washed  down 
with  a  bottle  of  excellent  Burgundy,  my 
host  meanwhile  recalling  the  reminis¬ 
cences  of  his  naval  career,  and  the 
names  of  English  admirals  and  men-of- 
war.  Then  we  diverged  into  politics, 
and  sat  smoking  and  talking  till  mid¬ 
night.  I  was  glad  to  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  making  good  my  words,  for  a 
party  of  soldiers  came  to  look  for  quar¬ 
ters,  and  I  was  able  to  save  my  host 
from  invasion  by  showing  my  billet,  and 
telling  them  that  I  was  attached  to  head 
quarters. 

Upon  another  occasion  I  was  billeted 
with  my  German  colleague  upon  a  re¬ 
tired  opera-singer,  called  in  my  billet 
"  lyric  artist,”  who  lived  in  a  charming 
little  suburban  residence,  and  who  re¬ 
ceived  us  with  an  air  of  profound  dis¬ 
gust.  He  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his 
aversion,  so  far  as  my  companion  was 
concerned,  up  to  the  end  ;  but  when  he 
found  I  was  an  Englishman,  his  manner 
towards  me  entirely  changed,  and  we 
became  such  great  friends  that  he  insist¬ 
ed  upon  my  staying  with  him  for  two 
days  after  the  army  had  left — not,  how¬ 
ever,  extending  his  invitation  to  my  col¬ 
league,  who  got  a  lift  in  an  ambulance 
until  I  overtook  him. 

M^  host  was  a  musical  enthusiast,  but 
had  infused  into  his  love  for  his  ait  a 
spiritual  theory  which  was  original  and 
interesting.  In  his  view,  the  timbre  of 
the  voice,  and  the  excellence  of  the  exe¬ 
cution,  depended  largely  upon  the  moral 
condition  of  the  performer  ;  and  the 
singer  approached  perfection  in  the  de¬ 
gree  in  which  he  or  she  lost  all  self-con¬ 
sciousness  or  personal  ambition,  and 
sung  only  with  the  one  object  of  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  strong  points  of  the  voices 
of  others.  In  other  words,  the  quality 
of  the  voice  was  conditional  on  the  utter 
unselfishness  of  the  individual,  on  his 
purity  of  life  and  motive,  and  on  the  ex- 
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alted  nature  of  his  aspirations.  My 
host  said  he  had  a  living  illustration  of 
the  excellence  which  might  be  thus  at¬ 
tained,  in  the  person  of  his  own  daugh¬ 
ter,  whom  he  had  trained  morally  upon 
his  system,  and  who,  he  averred,  pos¬ 
sessed  an  incomparable  voice,  which, 
however,  she  could  not  use  professional¬ 
ly,  because  as  the  jealousy  of  all  the 
other  singers  would  be  eiccited,  her  voice 
would  be  unable  to  retain  its  purity,  and 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  passions  which 
it  roused.  In  fact,  she  could  only  sing 
alone  or  with  some  one  whose  nature 
was  as  lofty  as  her  own  ;  and  he  had 
only  succeeded  in  instilling  into  one  of 
his  pupils  sentiments  sufficiently  high  to 
enable  them  to  sing  together.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  on  hearing  the  news  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  German  army,  he  had  sent 
this  interesting  young  lady  to  a  place  of 
safety,  and  could  only  show  me  her  pho¬ 
tograph  ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  I  have 
seldom  looked  upon  a  face  of  more  ideal 
loveliness,  or  had  my  imagination  more 
powerfully  excited  in  favor  of  a  young 
lady,  without  seeing  her,  than  upon  this 
occasion.  Since  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  I  have  several  times  regretted  my 
inability  to  carry  out  my  intention  of 
paying  another  visit  to  my  old  operatic 
friend. 

Variations  of  this  sort  in  the  course 
of  a  campaign  are  a  relief  from  the  more 
degrading  interests  which  turn  solely 
upon  the  slaughter  of  one’s  fellow-creat¬ 
ures  ;  and  I  was  more  refreshed  one 
night  that  I  passed  in  a  monastery  of 
Franciscans,  discussing  theology  until 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  than  if 
I  had  spent  the  same  time  in  the  excel¬ 
lent  bed  which  the  good  fathers  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  me.  In  fact,  campaigning  is 
pleasant  enough  with  interesting  and 
comfortable  night-quarters,  and  no  bat¬ 
tles  ;  but  there  is  another  side  to  the 
medal,  which  it  is  time  to  present  to  my 
readers.  In  due  course  our  delightful 
military  promenade  ended,*  and,  to  the 
great  disgust  of  the  soldiers,  they  found 
themselves  back  at  the  spot  from  which 
they  had  started  three  weeks  before, 
having  accomplished  nothing  beyond 
wearing  out  the  soles  of  their  boots  ;  but 
there  was  hot  work  in  store  for  them.  I 
passed  a  restless  night  in  the  little  town 
of  Janville,  in  anticipation  of  the  hght 
which  was  to  take  place  on  the  following 


day,  and  at  an  early  hour  next  morning 
we  were  en  route  for  the  front.  The 
artillery  had  already  begun  to  roar,  and 
a  drive  of  an  hour  brought  us  to  the  am¬ 
bulances,  and  the  first  wounded  men 
straggling  back  to  them.  Then  we 
came  across  a  French  battery  of  artillery 
which  had  already  been  captured  ;  and 
then,  as  the  shells  from  the  enemy’s  bat¬ 
teries  began  to  crack  overhead,  it  be¬ 
came  time  to  look  for  a  place  of  com¬ 
parative  safety,  from  which  to  see  the 
progress  of  the  battle.  On  a  slight  emi¬ 
nence,  well  out  of  the  line  of  fire,  stood 
a  farm,  flanked  by  two  high  towers,  and 
occupied  by  2000  men,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  General  von  der  Tann’s 
brother.  It  struck  me  that  a  good  view 
of  the  battlefield,  which  was  a  slightly 
undulating  plain,  could  be  obtained 
from  the  summit  of  one  of  these  towers; 
and  after  introducing  myself  to  the  gen¬ 
eral,  and  obtaining  his  permission  to 
make  the  position  he  occupied  my  point 
of  observation,  I  ascended  one  of  them, 
where,  in  a  small  room  at  the  very  top, 
I  found  a  number  of  soldiers,  who  had 
knocked  loopholes  in  the  walls,  through 
which,  and  from  a  small  window,  I  had 
an  excellent  view  of  the  long  line  of  Ger¬ 
man  artillery,  partially  enveloped  in  its 
own  smoke.  Through  the  rifts  in  it,  as 
it  curled  away  to  leeward,  I  could  make 
out  the  whole  position  of  the  French, 
and  see  their  regiments  massed  in  order 
of  battle  in  the  extreme  distance.  We 
had  the  night  before  joined  hands  with 
the  division  of  the  Red  Prince  ;  and 
there  could  not  have  been  less  than 
80,000  men  engaged  on  either  side. 
Though  the  forces  equalled  those  at 
Waterloo,  the  public  had  been  so  satiated 
with  battles  on  a  large  scale  during  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  war,  that  the  battle 
of  Patay,  which  I  was  now  witnessing, 
created  comparatively  little  sensation. 
In  the  letter  which  I  sent  to  my  “  organ” 
at  the  time,  I  endeavored  accurately  to 
describe  the  movements  of  the  troops, 
and  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  battle,  as 
I  looked  down  upon  it  mapped  out  on 
the  plain  at  my  feet.  But  I  found  my¬ 
self  abruptly  compelled  to  bring  my  notes 
to  a  close  by  a  turn  of  events  for  which 
I  was  utterly  unable  to  account,  and 
which  converted  my  post  of  observation 
from  one  of  comparative  safety  to  one  of 
the  most  extreme  peril.  How  a  whole 
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French  division  managed,  without  our  gracefully  and  with  dignity,  was  an  act 
observing  them,  almost  to  surround  the  of  warfare  for  which  I  felt  myself  fully 
farm,  was  evidently  a  matter  of  as  much  qualified.  In  fact,  I  quite  regretted  that 
astonishment  to  the  twenty  or  thirty  sol-  I  had  not  a  sword,  instead  of  a  pen,  to 
diers  who  had  been  looking  through  the  hand,  with  a  conciliatory  and  compli- 
loopholes  as  it  was  to  me — but  in  a  mo-  mentary  speech,  to  a  French  officer, 
ment  all  was  noise  and  smoke.  The  bul-  '  When  I  got  back  to  the  room  in  the 
lets  rained  like  hail  upon  the  stone  walls  tower,  it  was  more  sulphureous  than 
of  our  tower,  and  I  was  pushed  away  ever.  One  man  had  been  hit  by  a  ball 
from  the  loopholes  and  window  to  make  through  the  window,  and  seemed  in 
way  for  the  barrels  of  the  rifles  which  extremis ;  the  men  were  grimy  with 
were  pointed  through  them  upon  the  smoke  ;  the  balls  were  pattering  more 
closely  packed  ranks  of  the  French  be-  hotly  than  ever,  and  I  had  no  desire  to 
low.  Finding  it  impossible  to  see  any-  try  and  look  out  ;  so  I  squatted  a  few 
thing  more,  and  half  suffocated  by  the  steps  down  the  stairs  from  the  doorway 
smoke,  I  ran  hurriedly  down  to  see  how  for  air,  and  took  more  notes  to  distract 
matters  were  progressing  below.  1  my  mind.  Presently  I  heard  a  shout 
found  several  men  lying  dead  or  wound-  from  the  room  above,  and  a  renewed 
ed  in  the  farmyard,  which  was  surround-  roar  of  musketry  fire;  then  the  patter¬ 
ed  by  a  low  wall,  behind  which  men  ing  of  balls  ceased  suddenly.  1  rushed 
were  crouching  and  firing.  I  crept  past  to  the  window  ;  the  soldiers  were  laugh- 
them  on  my  hands  and  knees  to  the  ing,  and  made  way  for  me,  and  I  saw 
sheds  and  stables,  in  which  I  observed  one  of  those  sights  which  remain  fixed 
the  General  and  his  aide-de-camp.  Here  upon  the  memory  for  life.  The  Hessian 
there  was  a  room  already  filled  with  brigade  had  suddenly  taken  the  French 
wounded  men.  The  balls  were  whizz-  in  flank  and  poured  in  a  withering  fire  ; 
ing  across  the  courtyard  in  every  direc-  the  latter  had  wavered  and  broken — the 
tion,  and  the  fire  was  getting  hotter  Germans  rushed  on  ;  their  bullets  rained 
every  moment  as  the  enemy  pressed  on  the  retreating  masses.  The  whole 
closer  to  the  attack.  They  were  evi-  field  was  strewn  with  dead  and  dying — 
dently  in  such  force  that  I  ventured  to  the  nearest  French  dead  being  within 
ask  the  General  whether  he  did  not  think  two  hundreds  yards  from  the  farm  build- 
he  would  be  compelled  to  surrender,  ings,  which  proves  that  they  must  have 
To  my  dismay  he  replied  that  this  was  been  almost  in  the  act  of  attempting  to 
out  of  the  question  ;  the  farm  had  be-  storm  it  when  relief  thus  opportunely 
come  the  key  of  the  position,  upon  arrived.  It  is  probable  that  even  had 
which  the  whole  battle  might  depend  ;  the  French  taken  the  farm,  it  would 
and  if  it  came  to  a  hand-to-hand  con-  have  been  speedily  retaken  ;  but  the 
flict,  he  was  determined  to  fight  it  out  to  slaughter  on  both  occasions  would  have 
the  last  man.  been  fearful,  and  I  shudder  to  think 

It  was  only  too  clear  that  I  had  got  what  would  have  become  of  me.  As  it 
into  a  sort  of  “  La  Haye  Sainte,” — the  was,  I  went  instantly  on  to  the  corpse- 
very  last  place  for  a  benevolent  neutral  strewn  field,  and  did  what  I  could  for 
to  be  found  in  by  an  exasperated  enemy,  the  wounded  until  the  arrival  of  the  am- 
I  felt  that  my  duty  to  the  paper  I  repre-  bulances  an  hour  afterwards.  My  brandy 
sented,  as  well  as  to  my  country,  re-  flask  was  soon  emptied  ;  there  was  no 
quired  me  to  sacrifice  any  longing  I  water  near  ;  and  all  I  could  do  was  to 
might  have  to  seize  the  rifle  of  a  dead  change  the  positions  of  the  wounded 
soldier,  and  fight  with  my  back  to  the  men,  prop  them  up  against  trees  where 
wall  until  I  fell  covered  with  wounds,  there  were  any  near,  try  and  make  tour- 
and  seriously  to  consider  the  question  of  niquets  of  their  own  handkerchiefs  when 
my  personal  safety.  It  occurred  to  me  they  had  any,  and  so  forth.  The  tide 
that  when  it  came  to  the  last  struggle,  of  battle  rolled  away  in  another  direc- 
the  safest  place  would  be  the  tower  I  tion,  and  I  had  to  follow  it ;  but  all  the 
had  evacuated,  as,  if  the  enemy  took  the  rest  that  I  saw  on  that  day,  is  it  not 
farm  down  below,  the  men  in  the  tower,  written  in  the  columns  of  my  “  organ,” 
even  if  they  still  remained  in  it,  would  in  a  military  style  which  would  do  credit 
be  sure  to  surrender  ;  and  to  surrender  to  the  chief  of  the  staff  ? 
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There  was  fighting  again  all  next  day, 
but  the  only  personal  incident  which  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  was  late  in  the  evening.  I 
have  already  stated  that  I  was  ready  to 
encounter  considerable  personal  risk  in 
order  to  secure  a  good  b^.  If  there  is 
a  thing  I  hate  it  is  sleeping  all  night  in 
an  open  carriage  in  the  rain.  And  this 
seemed  likely  to  be  the  alternative,  if 
the  result  of  the  day’s  fighting  did  not 
take  us  into  Orleans.  From  a  little 
after  daybreak  we  had  been  pushing  the 
enemy  slowly  but  steadily  before  us,  and 
towards  five  in  the  afternoon  the  bring 
had  slackened  considerably.  Upon  one 
occasion  already,  in  my  hurry  to  push 
on,  a  shell  had  burst  so  close  to  the  car¬ 
riage,  while  I  was  feeling  my  way  to  the 
front  on  foot,  that  the  coachman  had 
turned  tail  and  fled,  giving  me  a  hunt  of 
an  hour  before  1  could  find  him,  and  he 
now  reluctantly  forced  his  way  past  the 
advancing  troops.  Everybody  I  asked 
told  me  the  same  story —  that  the  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  had  entered  Orleans.  By 
the  time  I  reached  the  suburbs  of  the 
town  it  was  eight  o’clock  ;  the  weather 
had  cleared,  and  there  was  a  bright  full 
moon  shining.  The  last  German  officer 
I  had  spoken  to  had  assured  me  I  might 
go  on  safely,  although  I  seemed  to  have 
headed  the  army,  and  the  road  was  clear. 
A  little  farther  on  I  passed  some  cavalry, 
then  all  was  silent,  and  I  entered  the 
town,  which  was  perfectly  still.  The 
moon  threw  a  dark  shade  over  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  first  street,  and  I  ob¬ 
served  a  German  regiment  drawn  up  in 
the  shadow’.  As  I  got  to  the  point  where 
the  street  turned,  an  officer  cried  “  halt,” 
and  I  was  just  w’ondering  whether  the 
command  was  addressed  to  me, when  a 
shower  of  bullets  decided  the  coachman 
to  prompt  action.  The  French  were  in 
the  street  into  which  w-e  were  about  to 
turn,  and  which  was  in  the  full  blaze  of 
moonlight,  so  they  fired  at  the  carriage 
the  moment  it  appeared  round  the  cor¬ 
ner.  How  neither  we  nor  the  horses 
were  hit  was  a  marvel.  One  bullet 
struck  the  iron  step,  another  crashed 
into  one  of  the  spokes  of  the  hind 
wheel,  but  w’e  were  round  the  corner 
and  out  of  shot  before  they  could  fire  a 
second  time  ;  and  after  driving  back  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards,  I  saw  a  closed 
restaurant  in  which  I  determined  to 
quarter  myself  for  the  night.  It  was 


some  time  before  I  could  make  the  pro¬ 
prietor  admit  his  existence,  for  every 
house  seemed  hermetically  sealed.  In 
quartering  myself  here,  I  took  the  risk 
of  the  Germans  not  being  forced  back 
the  two  hundred  yards,  which  I  now 
knew’  was  the  most  advanced  point  they 
held  ;  and  as  it  afterwards  turned  out, 
my  confidence  was  not  misplaced.  They 
steadily  pressed  on  all  through  the  night, 
the  French  so  silently  evacuating  the 
town  before  them,  that  most  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  did  not  know  that  it  had 
changed  hands  ;  and  an  English  officer 
attached  to  the  French  headquarters  was 
much  surprised  when  he  awoke  in  the 
morning  to  find  himself  a  prisoner,  with 
two  German  sentries  at  his  door. 

The  Germans  made  eleven  thousand 
prisoners  on  this  occasion,  and  shut 
them  up  in  the  cathedral,  where  Zouaves 
might  be  heard  playing  polka  airs  on  the 
organ  ;  and  a  bed  was  made  up  on  the 
altar,  and  camp-fires  were  lighted  with 
the  prie-dieu  chairs,  filling  the  whole  of 
the  vast  edifice  with  smoke  ;  and  the 
noisy  cooking  and  singing  and  rioting 
seemed  to  be  as  little  in  harmony  with 
what  one  supposes  prisoners  to  feel,  as 
with  the  locality  in  which  they  gave  vent 
to  their  spirits.  The  fact  is,  they  were 
overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  being  sent 
to  Germany  till  the  war  was  over,  and 
having  no  more  fighting  to  do.  Their 
comrades,  who  were  less  lucky,  had 
some  rough  days  in  store  for  them  under 
the  command  of  General  Chanzy.  We 
followed  the  corps  d arm/e  led  by  this 
general,  and  had  three  days’  hard  fight¬ 
ing  with  it  near  Meung.  The  first  day 
we  were  outnumbered  by  two  to  one, 
and  were  under  the  impression  that  we 
were  beaten  until  we  saw  next  day  that 
the  enemy  had  shifted  his  position  to 
one  in  rear  of  that  he  had  occupied  the 
day  before.  It  w’as  during  the  combat 
of  the  second  day  that  a  personal  inci¬ 
dent,  which  might  have  terminated  dis¬ 
agreeably,  occurred.  The  battlefield 
on  which  three  successive  days’  fighting 
took  place  was  an  almost  level  plain, 
over  which  were  dotted  villages,  each 
one  with  its  church  and  spire,  and 
which,  strongly  occupied  and  loopholed, 
made  formidable  isolated  positions,  out 
of  which  the  enemy  had  either  to  be 
shelled  or  forced  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  1  passed  the  greater  part  of 
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these  three  days  seated  amid  the  bells  in 
the  tops  of  the  steeples.  The  position 
was  safe  and  commanding,  and  enabled 
me  to  avoid  unnecessary  fatigue.  As 
soon  as  a  new  village  was  captured  with 
a  good  spire,  I  moved  to  it,  and  remained 
until  it  was  left  too  far  in  rear  to  be  use¬ 
ful.  On  this  particular  occasion  I  saw 
a  steeple  which,  in  addition  to  belonging 
to  a  church  situated  on  a  slight  emi¬ 
nence,  was  in  itself  loftier  than  any 
other.  vMy  longing  eyes  had  been  often 
fixed  upon  its  belfry,  but,  unfortunately, 
it  had  been  from  the  first  strongly  held 
by  the  French;  and  little  puffs  of  smoke 
were  peri>ctually  being  vomited  from  the 
loopholed  walls.  For  some  time  a  very 
annoying  battery  of  artillery  had  assailed 
us  from  its  neighborhood.  Meantime  a 
change  of  locality  had  become  necessary, 
and  I  descended  from  the  steeple  I  was 
in  to  find  another.  1  was  making  for  a 
village  nearer  the  front  when  I  came 
across  a  Bavarian  regiment,  the  colonel 
of  which  I  knew.  To  him  I  expounded 
my  penchant  for  steeples,  and  my  regret 
that  1  did  not  see  any  chance  of  the  one 
I  particularly  affected  being  at  my  dis¬ 
posal.  While  we  were  talking,  an  aide- 
de-camp  arrived  with  an  order  that  the 
colonel,  and  another  regiment  brigaded 
with  his,  should  advance  and  storm  the 
village  in  question.  “  Now,”  he  said, 
with  a  disagreeable  suspicion  of  irony  in 
his  voice — “  now  is  your  chance.  You 
have  only  to  keep  at  my  side,  and  you 
will  be  in  your  steeple  in  ten  minutes.” 
The  invitation  was  in  the  highest  degree 
disagreeable.  How  1  regretted  1  had 
said  anything  about  wanting  villages 
taken  for  my  benefit.  I  was  on  the 
point  of  declining,  when  the  sneering 
laugh  of  one  or  two  officers,  who  had 
joined  in  our  conversation,  changed  my 
decision.  I  had  just  time  to  shrug  my 
shoulders  with  the  nonchalant  air  of  a 
man  who  passed  his  life  in  carrying  vil¬ 
lages  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  when 
they  were  summoned  to  their  duties. 
The  regiment  was  put  in  motion,  and  I 
found  myself  leading  it  at  the  tail  of  the 
colonel’s  horse.  It  was  simply  sicken¬ 
ing,  and  1  don’t  know  exactly  what  it 
did — I  mean  the  regiment — when  we  got 
so  near  that  the  bullets  began  to  ping  all 
round  us.  It  probably  formed  in  col¬ 
umns  of  companies,  or  deployed  on  its 
pivot  flank,  or  did  something  incompre¬ 


hensible  ;  but  it  had  the  excellent  effect 
of  enabling  me  to  get  well  mixed  up  with 
it,  so  that  when  we  all  went  on  at  a  tun, 

I  got  carried  along  and  into  the  village, 
only  drawing  my  breath  at  the  door  of 
the  church,  into  which  I  bolted  like  a 
rabbit  into  a  warren,  and  sat  down  for  a 
moment  on  a  chair  to  breathe,  and  listen 
to  the  straggling  firing  which  still  went 
on  in  the  street.  Then  I  went  up  to  the 
belfry.  All  the  churches  were  on  pretty 
much  the  same  model,  and  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  my  way.  I  had  just 
passed  the  organ-loft,  and  got  a  few 
steps  up  the  stairs,  when  a  shot  was  fired 
apparently  within  a  few  yards  of  me.  I 
first  jumped,  and  then  reflected.  I  had 
not  heard  the  sound  of  a  ball,  nor  could 
I  see  from  what  point  I  could  have  been 
fired  at.  Still  the  noise  was  unpleasant¬ 
ly  close.  Certainly  the  sooner  I  attained 
an  elevation  the  better.  The  bells  were 
approached  by  a  ladder  at  last,  and 
there  was  a  mere  framework  to  stand 
upon,  but  there  were  splendid  loopholes 
to  look  through,  and  the  coup  d'oetl  over 
the  battlefield  amply  repaid  me  for  all  I 
had  gone  through  to  get  there.  I  had 
just  adjusted  my  field  glass,  and  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  take  a  deliberate  survey,  when 
I  heard  a  shout,  followed  by  a  volley  of 
German  oaths,  and  looked  down  to  see 
a  huge  Bavarian  take  a  deliberate  ”  pot” 
at  me  with  his  rifle,  the  bullet  flattening 
itself  against  the  corner  of  the  loophole, 
not  three  inches  from  my  nose,  which  I 
had  drawn  in  with  the  rapidity  of  light¬ 
ning.  Why  I  should  thus  suddenly  have 
become  a  target  for  one  of  my  German 
friends  was  a  mystery  to  me.  I  did  not 
like  to  descend,  for  I  was  afraid  of  some 
more  stray  shooting  near  the  organ-loft. 

I  did  not  like  to  look  out  of  the  loop¬ 
hole  again,  for  I  felt  that  the  big  Bava¬ 
rian  was  on  the  watch  for  another  shot  ; 
so  I  sat  down  where  I  was,  and  waited 
the  march  of  events.  In  a  few  moments 
I  heard  a  great  clattering  on  the  steps 
leading  up  to  the  belfry,  and  soon  a 
dozen  or  more  soldiers,  led  by  the  big 
Bavarian,  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder,  and  simultaneously  pointed  their 
rifles  at  me,  with  loud  commands  to  de¬ 
scend  and  surrender  myself  as  a  prison¬ 
er,  on  pain  of  being  shot.  I  replied  by 
imploring  them  not  to  fire,  and  all  the 
time  I  was  looking  literally  down  the 
barrels  of  their  rifles,  and  hoping  that 
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one  might  not  accidentally  go  off.  I 
shouted  energetically  that  I  was  un¬ 
armed  ;  that  I  had  that  moment  entered 
the  village  with  them  ;  and  that  I  was  a 
friend,  if  they  would  only  believe  me 
and  not  hre.  Still  I  had  to  descend 
with  all  their  rifles  steadily  aimed  at  me, 
as  though  they  feared  I  should  take  wing 
and  fly  away  through  a  loophole.  It  is 
not  probable  that  any  of  my  readers  know 
from  experience  what  it  is  to  descend  a 
rickety  ladder  backwards  with  twelve 
rifles  pointed  at  one’s  most  vulnerable 
extremity  ;  I  earnestly  trust  they  may 
long  be  spared  the  sensation. 

I  was  instantly  seized  roughly  by  the 
collar  when  I  reached  the  bottom,  and 
was  again  in  the  middle  of  explanations, 
when,  most  fortunately,  there  appeared 
one  of  the  officers  who  had  been  present 
when  the  colonel  asked  me  to  take  part 
in  the  assault  on  the  village.  He  at  once 
ordered  my  release  ;  and  on  my  stating 
that  I  had  been  first  fired  at  and  then 
captured  by  his  own  men,  he  demanded 
an  explanation  from  the  big  Bavarian. 
This  worthy  asserted  that  he  had  been 
fired  at  out  of  the  church — that  the  bul¬ 
let  had  just  grazed  past  him — and  that, 
upon  looking  toward  the  steeple,  he  had 
seen  me  exactly  in  the  position  from 
which  the  report  seemed  to  come.  This 
was  at  once  accounted  for  by  the  shot 
which  I  heard  after  passing  the  organ- 
loft,  and  I  suggested  to  the  othcer  that 
if  we  searched  there  we  might  find  the 
man  who  had  so  narrowly  missed  the 
big  Bavarian,  as  I  had  heard  the  shot 
procee«i  from  it.  We  accordingly  re¬ 
paired  thither,  and  there,  crouched  up  in 
a  comer,  was  a  wretched  Mobile.  There 
was  a  general  shout  to  him  of  “  surren¬ 
der  but  either  through  panic,  or  not 
understanding  that  he  might  save  his  life 
by  throwing  down  his  gun,  he  clutched 
it  the  more  tightly,  and  even  seemed 
about  to  bring  it  up  to  his  shoulder,  on 
which  the  big  Bavarian  rushed  at  him, 
wrenched  it  out  of  his  hands,  and,  with 
one  blow  of  the  butt,  literally  scattered 
his  brains  over  the  floor.  The  whole 
episode  was  most  painful ;  and  when,  a 
moment  afterward,  my  would-be  assassin 
slapped  me  familiarly  on  the  shoulder, 
and  laughed  heartily  at  the  idea  of  his 
nearly  having  blown  out  my  brains  by 
mistake,  I  failed  altogether  to  see  the 
point  of  the  joke.  This  day's  fighting 


was  so  exciting  at  certain  periods  that 
I  remained  on  the  field  until  sundown, 
though  I  had  a  long  way  to  drive  back 
to  reach  my  quarters  at  Meung.  Cross¬ 
ing  on  foot  from  one  part  of  the  field  to 
the  other  toward  evening,  I  saw  a  vil¬ 
lage  which  I  imagined  was  in  German 
possession.  I  determined  to  go  back 
that  way,  as  it  would  be  a  short  cut  from 
the  position  in  which  I  was,  to  where  I 
had  left  the  carriage.  As  I  approached 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  it,  it 
burst  out  into  flame,  and  I  paused  and 
sat  down,  and  contemplatively  smoked  a 
cigarette.  Why  should  it  burst  into 
flame  ?  There  was  no  reason  why  the 
Germans  should  burn  what  might  be  a 
good  night’s  shelter.  What  if  it  were 
burned  by  the  French  ?  In  that  case 
the  Germans  had  not  occupied  it,  as  I 
supposed,  but  the  French  might  have 
done  so  before  abandoning  it.  Aliens 
voir.  I  crept  slowly  and  cautiously  on 
in  the  growing  dusk,  stopping  every  now 
and  then  to  listen  for  the  sound  of 
voices,  but  all  was  still  except  the  crack¬ 
ling  of  the  flames.  At  last  I  entered  the 
village.  It  was  entirely  deserted.  It' 
had  been  evacuated  by  the  French,  but 
not  yet  occupied  by  the  Germans.  That 
was  the  second  village  I  had  taken  in 
one  day.  The  reflection  soothed  my 
vanity.  I  will  wait  here,  I  thought,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
till  some  Germans  arrive,  just  to  show 
them  the  military  instinct  and  spirit  of 
enterprise  of  the  British  journalist.  I 
admit  it  was  pure  swagger,  but  I  hoped 
I  might  have  my  revenge  on  the  Bava¬ 
rian  regiment,  if  the  fortune  of  war 
should  lead  it  in  this  direction. 

I  waited  half  an  hour  watching  the 
flames  spreading,  looking  into  all  the 
houses  to  see  if  they  were  empty,  mor¬ 
alizing  over  the  strangeness  of  my  posi¬ 
tion,  alone  in  this  burning  village,  with 
guns  still  flashing  all  round  me  in  the 
growing  darkness,  as  if  loath  to  cease 
the  carnage  of  the  day.  At  last  I 
heard  the  tramp  of  feet  and  sound  of 
words  of  command,  and  a  regiment  of 
Hessians  marched  in.  1  now  felt  half 
inclined  to  sneak  out  without  showing 
myself.  The  task  of  explaining  who  I 
was  might  prove  difficult.  Fortunately 
I  was  getting  pretty  well  known  in  the 
army.  My  rattletrap  old  carriage  with 
the  pair  of  grays  and  the  French  coach- 
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man  had  got  a  reputation  for  pushing 
itself  where  it  had  no  business  to  be  ; 
and  when  fighting  was  going  on,  and  I 
was  poking  about  on  foot  in  my  plain 
clothes,  I  was  recognized  as  being  the 
companion  of  the  German  correspond¬ 
ent,  who  had  been  so  long  with  the  army 
that  he  was  well  known,  though  owing 
to  some  indiscreet  criticisms  he  had  now 
been  obliged  to  leave  it.  So  I  thought 
I  would  risk  it,  and  I  walked  up  in  a 
free  and  easy  way  to  the  colonel,  and 
took  off  my  hat  to  him  as  an  old  acquaint¬ 
ance,  to  that  worthy’s  intense  astonish¬ 
ment.  “  V’ou  ought  to  have  been  here 
half  an  hour  ago  when  I  came,”  I  re¬ 
marked  ;  “  you  could  have  given  the 
enemy  a  tremendous  slating.”  Hetook 
my  chaff  very  good-naturedly,  and  said 
he  could  not  be  everywhere  at  once,  like 
a  newspaper  correspondent  ;  and  he  set 
his  men  to  put  out  the  fire  and  house 
themselves  for  the  night,  offering  to  give 
me  quarters  with  them  ;  but  I  had  my 
letter  to  write  and  post,  and  this  in¬ 
volved  a  five-mile  drive  by  moonlight  to 
the  rear  across  the  most  ghastly  field 
which  can  well  be  imagined.  I  had 
some  trouble  in  finding  my  carriage.  I 
had  left  it  at  a  well-defined  position  on 
the  battle-field  of  the  day  before,  but  to 
reach  it  I  had  to  walk  for  more  than  a 
mile  over  a  plain  where  the  carcases  of 
rpen  and  horses  were  not  merely  thickly 
strewn  but  frozen  into  all  sorts  of  fan¬ 
tastic  attitudes.  The  thermometer  had 
been  r6°  below  the  freezing-point  on  the 
previous  night,  and  men  only  slightly 
wounded,  who  had  not  been  able  to 
crawl  to  their  comrades,  had  been  frozen 
to  death.  One  man  was  stiff  in  a  sitting 
position,  with  both  his  arms  lifted 
straight  above  his  head,  as  though  his 
last  moments  had  been  spent  in  an  in¬ 
vocation,  and  it  gave  one  a  shudder  in 
the  clear  moonlight  to  approach  him. 
Others  were  crumpled  up  in  a  death 
agony,  and  so  frozen.  In  places,  many 
together,  French  and  Germans  were 
mingled,  not  because  they  had  been  at 
close  quarters,  but  because  the  same 
ground  had  first  been  occupied  by  one 
and  then  by  the  other,  perhaps  at  an  in¬ 
terval  of  half  a  day.  I  think  I  was  more 
comfortable  with  bullets  pinging  in  my 
ears,  than  walking  amid  the  distorted 
shadows  of  these  dead  and  stiffened 
men  ;  and  it  was  quite  a  relief  to  see  a 
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haystack  on  fire,  and  a  regiment  warm¬ 
ing  themselves  at  it,  and  my  prudent 
coachman  within  comfortable  distance 
of  the  ruddy  blaze.  Then  comes  the 
hard  part  of  the  correspondent’s  life.  I 
had  still  to  dine.  I  had  lived  since  the 
morning’s  coffee  on  a  loaf  of  bread, 
which  I  had  been  picking  at  all  day  ; 
then  to  write  my  letter — a  good  two 
hours’  task  ;  then  to  see  that  it  was 
safely  posted,  either  that  night  or  the 
next  morning  early,  so  as  to  give  me 
time  to  get  to  the  field  for  the  third 
day’s  battle.  And  all  this  after  having 
been  on  a  strain  of  exertion  and  excite¬ 
ment  since  daylight  ;  and  then  the  gen¬ 
tleman  at  ease  in  London  reads  it  all  in 
his  arm-chair  after  breakfast  for  a 
penny,  or,  at  the  most,  twopence-half- 
penny. 

On  the  following  night  I  had  to  change 
my  quarters.  The  country  was  infested 
by  the  enemy,  who  were  falling  slowly 
back  after  their  pertinacious  resistance. 
We  had  been  strongly  reinforced,  and  I 
was  compelled  to  abandon  my  plan  of 
taking  a  line  of  my  own,  and  obliged  to 
keep  with  the  army.  The  consequence 
was  that,  when  the  momentous  question 
presented  itself  of  finding  a  night’s  lodg¬ 
ing,  every  hole  and  comer  of  the  little 
village  at  which  the  headquarters  were 
established  was  occupied.  The  Grand 
Duke  was  lodged  in  a  most  picturesque 
old  chateau  ;  and  every  farm  and  cottage 
for  miles  round  contained  soldiers.  My 
first  duty,  after  finding  a  corner  for  my¬ 
self,  was  to  establish  the  carriage  and 
horses  safely,  and  provide  forage  for  the 
latter — a  difficult  matter  when  it  was 
not  served  out  as  part  of  the  army  ra¬ 
tions.  However,  it  was  generally  possi¬ 
ble  to  buy  this,  if  not  from  the  French, 
from  the  Germans  ;  but  the  hour  was 
usually  late  before  I  was  free  of  this 
care,  and  able  to  make  myself  comforta¬ 
ble.  Upon  the  night  in  question,  I  was 
in  despair.  For  more  than  an  hour  did 
I  wander  in  the  darkness  ;  the  night  was 
bitterly  cold  ;  it  was  snowing  heavily  ; 
and  my  dinner,  for  which  I  was  famish¬ 
ing,  was  yet  in  the  remote  distance. 
After  vainly  passing  door  after  door, 
only  to  find  the  chalk  inscription  denot¬ 
ing  the  officers  or  men  who  were  lodged 
within,  I  stumbled,  in  a  retired  lane, 
upon  a  hovel  rather  than  a  cottage,  con¬ 
sisting  apparently  of  only  one  room,  with 
18 
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a  window  upon  each  side  of  a  low  door, 
upon  which  nothing  was  written.  I  de¬ 
termined,  as  it  was  locked,  to  break  in 
here  ;  but  on  the  bare  chance  of  there 
being  inmates,  although  there  was  no 
glimmer  of  light,  I  first  knocked  loudly. 

1  was  just  proceeding  to  more  vigorous 
measures,  when  I  heard  a  whispering, 
so  I  called  out  to  those  within  to  save 
me  the  trouble  of  bursting  in  the  door 
by  opening  it.  After  a  little  delay  I 
heard  the  key  turn,  and  a  woman’s 
voice  timidly  inquire  what  I  wanted.  I 
said  I  would  explain  as  soon  as  I  was 
let  in,  and,  pushing  the  door  open,  I 
found  myself  in  a  room  lighted  only  by 
the  dying  embers  of  a  fire.  Striking  a 
lucifer  match,  I  became  aware  of  the 
presence  of  two  young  women,  aged 
eighteen  or  twenty,  shivering  with  ter¬ 
ror,  one  of  them  weeping  bitterly. 
These  I  attempted  to  reassure  by  the 
most  dulcet  tones  and  pacific  gestures. 

I  explained  my  forlorn  condition,  ex¬ 
pressed  my  willingness  to  sleep  under  a 
hedge  rather  than  cause  them  one  mo¬ 
ment's  uneasiness,  painted  in  strong  lan¬ 
guage  the  dangers  which  surrounded 
them  in  the  absence  of  any  protector, 
declared  my  willingness  —  nay,  my 
anxiety — to  constitute  myself  their  pro¬ 
tector,  expatiated  on  my  harmless  and 
generally  innocent  disposition  where  the 
fair  sex  was  concerned,  and  the  lengths 
to  which  my  chivalry  was  capable  of 
carrying  me  when  they  were  in  peril, 
and  finally,  succeeded  in  extorting  an 
invitation  to  become  their  guest.  1  de¬ 
clined  to  force  myself  upon  them,  and 
would  only  stay  if  asked.  They  said 
they  had  no  male  protectors  ;  one  of 
them  was  married,  but  her  husband  had 
left  on  the  approach  of  the  Germans, 
and  the  other  was  her  sister  ;  and  they 
threw  themselves  upon  my  mercy.  My 
mercy  received  them  with  the  tenderness 
of  a  feather-bed.  1  asked  them  if  they 
had  any  provisions  in  the  house,  but  the 
supply  was  so  small  that,  after  chalking 
my  designation  on  the  door,  to  prevent 
the  room  being  occupied  in  my  ab¬ 
sence,  I  started  off  to  bring  my  traps 
from  the  carriage,  and  any  provender  I 
could  lay  my  hands  on.  1  came  in  for 
a  slice  of  beef,  while  the  distribution 
was  being  made  to  some  soldiers,  and 
was  soon  comfortably  established  by  the 
side  of  a  roaring  hre  broibng  a  steak. 


and  most  eagerly  waited  upon  by  my 
two  charming  hostesses.  I  soon  after 
won  their  complete  confidence  by  turn¬ 
ing  off  a  rather  noisy  band  of  soldiers 
who  came  looking  for  quarters,  and  lis¬ 
tened  sympathetically  to  the  long  tale  of 
sorrows  which  they  poured  into  my  ear. 
They  were  very  poor,  and  there  was  lit¬ 
erally  only  one  room  in  the  house. 
This  contained  two  beds,  one  of  which 
was  usually  occupied  by  the  young  mar¬ 
ried  couple,  while  her  sister  slept  in  the 
other.  They  were  hung  with  heavy 
blue  curtains,  which  completely  en¬ 
veloped  them.  The  sheets  were  coarse, 
but  clean  ;  and  I  had  a  good  supply  of 
my  own  rugs.  When  the  cravings  of 
ray  appetite  had  been  appeased,  I  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  most  delicate  manner  that 
1  should  go  to  bed  first,  pull  the  curtains 
together,  and  put  my  head  under  the 
bed-clothes,  while  they  went  to  rest  in 
the  bed  appropriated  to  the  married 
couple.  This  arrangement  suited  them 
perfectly  ;  and  I  shortly  afterward  re¬ 
ceived  a  fresh  mark  of  their  confidence 
by  hearing  one  of  them  snore.  The 
weather  was  so  boisterous  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  that  it  was  impossible  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  march,  so  I  brought  enough 
provisions  to  my  hut  for  all  three,  and 
paid  for  my  accommodation  so  liberally 
when  I  left  the  day  after — as  I  felt  it  was 
an  act  of  charity  which  would  be  highly 
applauded  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
journal  I  served,  and  out  of  whose 
pockets  it  came — that  I  have  every  rea¬ 
son  to  hope  that  the  two  poor  girls  look 
back  to  the  days  when  their  village  w^ 
occupied  by  the  Germans  as  among  the 
pleasantest  and  most  profitable  of  their 
lives. 

A  couple  of  days  after  this  we  again 
found  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy.  I  had  established  myself  in  a 
low  wine  shop,  which  only  contained 
one  good  bed  ;  the  husband,  as  usual, 
had  decamped  for  fear  of  the  Germans, 
and  his  wife  was  the  solitary  occupant. 
She  found  a  nest  for  herself  somewhere 
in  a  loft.  I  started  off  early  to  go  to 
the  front,  telling  her  to  expect  me  back 
late,  and  have  dinner  ready  for  me. 
This  all  but  turned  out  quite  an  un¬ 
necessary  order,  and  I  was  very  nearly 
prevented  by  a  serious  accident  from 
ever  dining  again  in  this  world.  The 
adventure  happened  in  this  wise.  I  had 
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as  usual  driven  as  near  the  front  as  was 
prudent,  and  had  then  got  out  to  pursue 
my  investigations  on  foot.  I  ultimately 
arrived  at  a  farmhouse  in  a  wood  where 
a  general  of  brigade  and  his  staff  had 
established  themselves,  whom  I  hap-, 
pened  to  know.  While  chatting  with 
them  on  the  chances  of  a  skirmish  be¬ 
fore  nightfall,  and  on  the  proximity  of 
the  enemy,  a  young  officer  came  in  say¬ 
ing  that  from  a  point  he  had  just  left  he 
could  look  right  down  into  a  part  of  the 
French  position.  This  point  he  de¬ 
scribed  to  me  as  occupied  by  half-a- 
dozen  men,  who  had  crept  as  far  to  the 
front  as  possible,  and  were  now  hiding 
behind  an  old  ruined  wall,  and  watching 
the  enemy  unobserved.  As  he  was  going 
back  there,  I  offered  to  accompany  him, 
and  we  crept  through  the  brushwood, 
and  then  made  a  quick  run  across  a 
piece  of  open,  to  a  most  picturesque 
fragment  of  ruin,  which  dominated  the 
valley  some  three  or  four  hundred  feet 
below,  in  which  is  situated  the  village  of 
Fr^teval,  then  occupied,  as  well  as  the 
heights  behind,  by  the  French  army. 
Peeping  through  the  chinks  of  the  ruin, 

I  could  see  a  French  regiment  marching 
along  a  road  beneath  us,  within  very 
comfortable  rifle  shot,  apparently  un¬ 
aware  of  our  proximity.  I  remained 
here  jolting  down  notes  for  nearly  an 
hour,  and  then,  hearing  some  firing  at  a 
distance,  determined  to  return  to  the 
carriage  in  order  to  go  and  see  what  it 
was.  This  I  could  either  do  by  keeping 
in  the  woods  all  the  time,  which  in¬ 
volved  a  long  round,  or  by  crossing  an 
open  ploughed  field,  which  was  a  saving 
of  half  the  distance.  As  everything 
seemed  quiet  where  I  was,  I  determined 
on  this  latter  course,  and  was  laboring 
through  the  soft  land  ankle-deep  in 
mud,  when  bang  came  a  round  shot, 
apparently  aimed  at  me,  and  buried 
itself  about  twenty  yards  in  the  rear. 
To  say  that  I  took  to  my  heels  is  a  figure 
of  speech  ;  I  had  no  heels.  I  had  two 
mountains  of  mud  clinging  to  my  feet, 
which  rendered  running  almost  impossi¬ 
ble.  However,  I  did  my  best ;  and  in 
the  agony  of  my  effort  I  sprawled  head¬ 
long  on  my  face  at  the  very  moment 
when  another  shot,  better  aimed,  cov¬ 
ered  me  with  dirt.  For  at  least  ten 
minutes  more  was  my  solitary  figure  a 
target  for  that  miserable  French  battery. 


I  ceased  to  wonder  that  the  French  lost 
battles  when  they  could  waste  valuable 
ammunition  in  this  ridiculous  way.  I 
heard  shouts  of  laughter  proceed  from 
a  German  regiment  hidden  in  the  wood 
for  which  I  was  making,  as  they  saw  my 
frantic  efforts  to  increase  my  speed  as 
each  whistling,  shrieking  ball  warned 
me  not  to  dally.  Once  they  actually 
expended  a  shell  upon  me,  but  it  cracked 
in  the  air  a  hundred  feet  above  me.  At 
last,  panting  with  fatigue,  I  scrambled 
into  the  wood,  and  I  must  say  that  1 
was  most  sympathetically  and  kindly  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Germans  as  a  return  for 
the  amusement  I  had  afforded  them. 
There  was  skirmishing  after  this  till 
nightfall,  but  I  kept  at  a  discreet  dis¬ 
tance  for  the  future  ;  and  hungry  and 
tired  as  usual,  I  reached  my  humble 
lodging  a  little  after  dark — my  imagina¬ 
tion  pleasantly  toying  with  the  prospect 
of  the  dinner  which  was  in  store  for  me. 
Alas  !  how  vain  one’s  anticipations  often 
prove  of  pleasures  to  come  !  I  found 
all  dark,  groped  my  way  up-stairs  to  my 
bedroom,  and  was  startled  as  I  reached 
the  threshold — I  could  see  nothing — by 
the  feeble  pipe  of  an  infant’s  wail,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  moan  of  a  grown-up  per¬ 
son,  proceeding  apparently  from  the 
direction  of  ray  bed.  I  struck  a  match, 
and  there  in  my  bed  was  my  hostess, 
and  by  her  side  an  infant  that  mo¬ 
ment  born  !  Not  another  soul  was  in 
the  room.  She  explained  in  a  feeble 
voice  that,  having  no  bed  of  her  own, 
but  only  a  riliserable  grabat  in  a  loft, 
”  she  had  taken  the  liberty  to  be  con¬ 
fined  in  the  bed  of  monsieur,  and  would 
I  be  so  kind  as  to — ”  and  here  she  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  enlist  my  services.  But  I  am 
travelling  out  of  the  legitimate  functions 
of  journalism.  I  only  mention  the  in¬ 
cident  to  show  what  may  at  times  be  re¬ 
quired  of  a  war  correspondent,  and  how 
careful  editors  should  be  to  select  men 
of  varied  acquirements  and  vast  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  the  walks  of  life. 

The  terror  which  the  news  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Germans  inspired,  and 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  two  girls  with 
whom  I  lodged,  and  in  the  instance  of 
the  poor  mother  I  have  just  narrated, 
induced  the  husbands  to  desert  their 
wives,  was  by  no  means  justified  by  the 
conduct  of  the  invading  army.  Except¬ 
ing  in  the  case  of  retiuisition  for  trans- 
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port  purposes,  the  people  were  neatly 
always  paid  for  what  was  taken  from 
them;  and  when  we  entered  small  towns, 
the  charcuterie  shops  might  invariably  be 
seen  filled  with  a  crowd  of  soldiers  pay¬ 
ing  across  the  counter  for  all  they  took. 
Many  a  tradesman  lost  the  chance  of 
making  money  by  secreting  his  stores, 
locking  up  his  shop,  and  decamping. 
One  night  I  was  a  witness  of  a  little  epi¬ 
sode  in  which  something  more  danger¬ 
ous  than  comestibles  were  being  hidden 
away.  I  had  arrived  among  the  first  in 
a  small  town,  secured  my  quarters,  and 
was  looking  out  of  the  window  of  my 
room  over  a  back  garden  belonging  to 
an  adjoining  house.  Presently  I  saw  an 
old  man  emerge  stealthily  with  a  spade. 
With  this  he  dug  what  appeared  to  be  a 
grave  behind  some  bushes.  He  then  re¬ 
turned,  and  shortly  after  reappeared, 
accompanied  by  a  younger  man.  Each 
was  carrying  at  least  half-a-dozen  rifles. 
These  they  rapidly  buried,  taking  great 
care  afterward  to  replace  the  earth  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  as  little  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  soil  as  possible  ;  and 
both,  profoundly  unconscious  that  all 
their  proceedings  had  been  observed  by 
one  who,  if  he  had  given  information, 
could  have  got  them  into  trouble. 

One  of  the  most  severe  trials  of  the 
war  correspondent  is  when  his  best  let¬ 
ters  fail  to  reach  the  journal  to  which 
they  are  addressed.  This  was  the  case 
on  the  occasion  of  my  entry  into 
Chateaudun.  It  was  rapidly  growing 
dark,  and  there  was  a  nasty  cold  drizzle 
when  I  reached  the  advanced  post  of  the 
army,  and  found,  seated  in  a  field  near 
a  camp  fire  the  same  general  who  had 
commanded  in  the  farmhouse  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Patay,  and  whom  I  had  not  seen 
since  that  occasion.  I  asked  him  where 
he  intended  to  pass  the  night ;  he  point¬ 
ed  to  a  small  cottage  by  the  roadside  as 
his  own  quarters,  and  to  the  surround¬ 
ing  wet  field  as  the  bivouac-ground  of 
his  soldiers.  At  this  point  we  were 
about  four  miles  distant  from  Chateau- 
dun.  I  asked  him  whether  that  town 
was  still  in  the  possession  of  the  French. 
He  replied  that  a  squadron  of  cavalry 
had  gone  forward  to  reconnoitre,  and 
that  if  I  liked  to  take  the  chance  of  find¬ 
ing  out  for  myself,  there  was  a  bare  pos¬ 
sibility  of  its  having  been  already  evacu¬ 
ated  ;  but  that  there  was  no  certainty  on 


the  subject,  and  I  must  take  the  risk. 
This  I  determined  to  do.  The  prospect 
of  sleeping  in  a  good  hotel  was  so  much 
more  tempting  than  passing  the  night  in 
a  wet  field,  that  any  momentary  hesita¬ 
tion  was  speedily  overcome.  As  I  drove 
rapidly  along,  I  asked  the  few  people  I 
saw  if  they  had  observed  any  German 
cavalry  pass,  and  was  by  nO  means  re¬ 
assured  by  an  invariable  reply  in  the 
negative.  In  less  than  half-an-hour  I 
found  myself  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  ;  and  with  my  Orleans  experience 
fresh  in  my  recollection,  I  determined 
to  exercise  the  utmost  caution.  I  there¬ 
fore  left  the  carriage  and  walked  along 
like  a  private  citizen,  my  plain  clothes 
exciting  no  suspicion.  The  fact  that 
the  coachman  was  a  Frenchman  was  an 
advantage  on  this  occasion,  as  I  could 
trust  him,  if  he  was  cross-examined,  to 
concoct  a  plausible  story  to  account  for 
his  presence.  The  picturesque  situation 
of  Chateaudun.  with  its  castle  perched 
on  an  overhanging  bluff  under  which 
my  road  passed,  enhanced  the  romance 
of  the  scene — all  was  so  still,  so  solemn 
and  grand  in  the  darkness,  with  now  and 
then  a  gleam  of  moonlight  breaking 
through  the  clouds,  and  dimly  defining 
the  rugged  outline  of  the  cliff.  There 
was  not  a  soul  to  be  seen  in  the  street, 
and  I  did  not  dare  to  knock  at  a  door 
and  ask  if  the  French  were  in  the  town 
or  not.  At  last  I  met  a  timid-looking 
wayfarer,  who  declared  he  knew  noth¬ 
ing.  He  had  apparently,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  lost  his  head  through 
fear.  Then  I  met  another,  who  fold 
me  the  French  had  evacuated  the  town 
at  least  two  hours  before.  On  this  in¬ 
telligence  I  went  back  to  the  carriage, 
and  drove  briskly  on  Then  the  coach¬ 
man,  who  was  in  mortal  fear  lest  he 
should  drive  into  the  arms  of  his  own 
countrymen,  came  to  a  stop,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  go  on  until  the  matter  was  put 
beyond  a  doubt.  Soon  a  man  came  run¬ 
ning  past  us  with  consternation  depicted 
on  his  countenance  ;  him  we  hailed,  and 
without  waiting  to  hear  what  we  had  to 
say,  he  called  out,  in  an  agitated  voice, 
"  I.es  Prussiens  sontentres  !”  This  was 
enough.  In  a  few  moments  more  we 
heard  their  bugles,  and  drove  into  the 
square,  just  as  the  cavalry  was  forming 
in  it,  and  playing  a  fanfare  of  triumph, 
to  announce  the  capture  of  the  place. 
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It  was  a  most  exciting  moment.  They 
had  come  by  another  road,  and  hence 
we  had  made  our  entry  into  the  town 
almost  simultaneously. 

I  drove  rapidly  off  to  the  best  hotel, 
and  as  I  sat  down  to  my  comfortable 
dinner  in  a  warm  room,  waited  upon  in 
the  most  obsequious  manner  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor  himself,  I  thought  of  the  poor 
fellows  camping  out  only  four  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  and  felt  that,  after  all,  the  lot  of  a 
war  correspondent  in  the  field,  and  the 
independence  he  enjoyed,  possessed  ad¬ 
vantages  denied  occasionally  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  of  division.  My  campaign  was  now 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  I  have  only  one 
more  adventure  of  interest  to  narrate. 
Experience  had  made  me  tolerably  bold 
in  the  matter  of  forcing  myself  upon  re¬ 
luctant  hosts,  and  claiming  their  hos¬ 
pitality.  I  had  put  up  with  well-to-do 
farmers,  with  humble  peasants,  with  un¬ 
protected  girls,  with  priests,  with  a  lyric 
artist,  with  a  retired  naval  surgeon,  with 
shopkeepers,  tavern  keepers,  citizens, 
and  bourgeois  of  all  grades,  but  I  had 
not  yet  been  a  guest  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  army  was  quartered  in  a  miserable 
village  one  night,  when  I  ventured  to 
push  ahead  and  look  for  better  accom¬ 
modation  than  it  afforded.  I  went  for 
nearly  a  mile  beyond  the  advanced  out¬ 
posts,  and  was  just  making  up  my  mind 
to  present  myself  at  the  door  of  a  cottage 
when  I  observed  a  handsome  and  venera¬ 
ble  pile  of  buildings  to  my  right,  a  little 
off  the  road,  and  evidently  the  residence 
of  a  noble  of  high  degree.  Here  I  de¬ 
termined  to  risk  a  reception.  Of  course 
all  the  proprietor  had  to  do,  if  he  did 
not  fancy  my  appearance,  or  approve  of 
my  occupation,  was  to  make  a  prisoner 
of  me,  and  forward  me  on  without  delay 
to  the  nearest  French  post.  At  the  same 
time  the  Germans  were  not  a  mile  off — 
some  of  them  would  probably  be  quar¬ 
tered  upon  him  the  following  day  ;  and 
I  knew  that  this  prospect  was  so  de¬ 
moralizing  to  the  ordinary  French  mind, 
that  the  chances  were  a  thousand  to  one 
in  favor  of  the  greatest  politeness  being 
extended  toward  me,  unless,  indeed, 
which  was  still  more  probable,  the 
family  had  evacuated  the  premises.  I 
therefore  drove  boldly  up  the  short 
avenue,  and  was  about  to  knock  at  the 
door,  when  a  respectable-looking,  white- 
headed  old  man,  the  seneschal,  appar¬ 


ently,  of  the  castle,  came  out  of  a  cot¬ 
tage  at  the  entrance  to  a  well-laid-out 
garden,  and  asked  me  what  I  wanted. 

I  promptly  replied,  board  and  lodging 
for  myself,  and  stabling  and  forage  for 
my  horses  for  the  night.  This,  he  re¬ 
gretted,  was  impossible  ;  the  family  were 
away,  and  he  had  strict  orders  not  to 
admit  any  one  in  their  absence.  I  told 
him  he  might  obey  his  orders  by  watch¬ 
ing  me  break  in  ;  but  as  the  Prussians 
would  certainly  occupy  the  premises  the 
following  day,  and  as  they  were  now  in 
the  neighboring  village,  he  had  better 
save  me  the  trouble,  and  preserve  the 
locks,  by  turning  the  key  in  them.  I, 
moreover,  announced  my  intention  of 
paying  him  for  everything  I  took,  be¬ 
sides  giving  him  a  liberal  douceur^  and 
a  good  character  to  my  German  friends. 
This  settled  the  question.  He  begged 
me  to  remain  outside  while  he  went  into 
the  castle  to  make  some  necessary 
preparations  ;  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterward  he  returned,  and  opening  the 
front  door,  led  me  into  a  handsome  hall, 
and  up  a  carved  old  wooden  staircase, 
along  various  passages,  to  a  large  oak- 
panelled  room,  in  which  was  a  huge 
old-fashioned  four-post  bed,  and  an  an¬ 
tique  fireplace,  capacious  enough  to 
roast  a  sheep,  framed  in  an  elaborate 
setting  of  finely-carved  work.  The  walls 
of  the  old  castle  were  of  immense  thick¬ 
ness  ;  and  the  narrow  mullioned  win¬ 
dows  let  in  such  a  dim  religious  light, 
that,  as  it  was  growing  dusk,  I  suggest¬ 
ed  that  candles  should  be  lighted. 
With  these,  presently,  the  seneschal  re¬ 
turned,  bearing  a  pair  of  heavy  silver 
candlesticks,  and  followed  by  a  boy  stag¬ 
gering  under  a  burden  of  logs,  the  sight 
of  which  rejoiced  my  heart  that  cold 
winter  night.  Soon  a  gigantic  fire  was 
crackling  on  the  hearth,  throwing  a 
ruddy  glow  over  the  massive  oak  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  the  stiff, 
high-backed  chairs  to  match,  and  the 
heavy  red  damask  curtains  which  sur¬ 
rounded  the  bed.  The  walls  of  the 
room  were  panelled  to  the  ceiling  with 
oak,  and  were  adorned  with  two  old 
family  portraits  of  a  knight  in  armor,  and 
a  lady  in  powder  and  a  stomacher.  The 
sight  of  all  this  gave  me  a  luxurious  and 
aristocratic  feeling  in  keeping  with  the 
surroundings,  and  I  proceeded  to  order 
dinner  on  a  somewhat  grand  scale.  This 
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rather  seemed  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
the  seneschal,  who  said  that  monsieur 
might  trust  him  to  provide  a  dinner 
worthy  the  reputation  of  the  family 
whom  he  had  the  honor  to  serve,  with¬ 
out  his  troubling  himself  to  order  it ; 
and  in  less  than  two  hours  he  was  as 
good  as  his  word.  1  cannot,  at  this  dis¬ 
tance  of  time,  remember  of  what  the 
various  plats  consisted,  but  I  distinctly 
remember  his  inquiring  whether  I  wished 
for  champagne  or  Burgundy,  or  both  ; 
and  upon  my  replying  that  the  latter 
alone  would  satisfy  me,  he  brought  me 
a  crut,  the  recollection  of  which  dwelt 
on  my  palate  for  many  days  after.  The 
old  gentleman  stood  behind  my  chair 
while  I  did  justice  to  this  sumptuous  re¬ 
past,  expatiating  on  the  virtues  of  the 
noble  family  he  served,  and  whose  name 
he  gave  me,  and  telling  me  of  the  varied 
misfortunes  which  had  befallen  them, 
until  now  the  only  representatives  of 
this  once  celebrated  house  were  a  young 
girl  and  her  grandfather,  both  of  whom 
had  taken  refuge  from  the  troubles  which 
had  overtaken  the  country  in  the  south 
of  France.  At  last  he  cleared  away  the 
dibris  of  the  feast ;  and  after  putting 
more  logs  on  the  hre,  and  asking  me  if 
the  bed  was  made  to  my  satisfaction, 
and  if  1  required  anything  more,  he  took 
his  departure.  I  gazed  upon  the  cheer¬ 
ful  blaze  with  a  feeling  of  profound 
satisfaction,  as  1  smoked  my  post-pran¬ 
dial  pipe  ;  and  then,  on  looking  round 
the  old  room,  sentiments  of  curiosity 
got  the  better  of  me,  and  I  determined 
to  explore  the  chateau.  So  I  sallied 
forth  with  a  candle,  and  found  my  way 
to  the  grand  staircase.  This  I  descend¬ 
ed,  and  after  opening  several  doors  in 
vain,  came  upon  the  reception-rooms, 
drawing-room,  sitting-room,  dining¬ 
room,  the  furniture  of  which  was  all 
covered.  Then  I  went  along  more  pas¬ 
sages  on  the  ground  floor,  and  reached 
apparently  a  very  old  part  of  the  house, 
for  one  door  opened  on  a  circular  stone 
stair,  the  steps  of  which  were  well  worn, 
and  which  descended  into  subterranean 
regions.  It  was  getting  on  toward  mid¬ 
night,  and  a  ghostly  feeling  crept  over 
me  as  I  felt  the  cold  damp  air  strike  me 
from  what  seemed  vaults.  My  candle 
nearly  blew  out,  and  I  knew  if  it  did, 
that  1  should  never  And  my  way  back  to 
my  cosy  chamber.  The  first  room  I 


came  to  was  an  empty  vault,  with  a 
stone  floor  and  walls,  from  which  led  a 
dark  stone  passage,  which  1  knew  must 
be  a  tunnel  under  ground.  This  1  fol¬ 
lowed  till  it  was  choked  with  a  mass  of 
dlbris  that  had  fallen  in  from  above. 
As  I  got  back  to  the  stone  room,  1 
heard  a  loud  noise  behind  me  in  the 
passage  I  had  left,  and  which  I  knew 
was  empty.  My  hair  stood  on  end,  and 
I  felt  ail  my  flesh  creep;  but  this  was 
the  result  of  a  chill,  and  not  of  fear. 
Nevertheless  I  hurried  up  the  winding 
stair,  and  must  have  inadvertently 
passed  the  door  by  which  I  entered  it, 
for  I  went  up  a  great  many  more  steps 
than  I  had  come  down,  and  when  I  did 
reach  a  door,  it  oi>ened  into  a  room  1 
had  not  previously  been  in — a  remarka¬ 
bly  quaint  and  ancient  apartment.  On 
the  walls  some  tapestry  hung  in  shreds, 
and  in  the  centre  was  an  antique  bed, 
covered  with  cobwebs.  It  was  uncanny 
in  the  highest  degree  ;  and  it  became 
clear  to  me  that  I  had  got  into  the 
haunted  part  of  the  house.  1  fancied  I 
heard  noises  in  every  direction — in  fact, 
I  am  sure  I  did,  but  they  may  have  been 
rats.  1  got  out  of  this  room  as  soon  as 
1  could,  and  found  myself  in  a  passage, 
which  ended  abruptly  in  a  blank  wall. 
There  were  some  doors  opening  off  it, 
and  some  of  these  I  tried,  but  they  were 
all  locked.  1  now  began  to  despair  of 
ever  finding  my  way  back  to  my  com¬ 
fortable  bed.  While  I  was  standing 
hesitating  which  door  to  try  next,  I 
heard,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  noise  of 
furniture  being  moved  in  a  room  behind 
me.  I  decided  upon  boldly  dashing  into 
it  if  I  could  force  the  lock,  and  facing 
the  spirit  or  exorcising  him — or  her — as 
the  case  might  be.  1  did  so  ;  the  han¬ 
dle  turned,  the  door  opened,  and  I 
heard  a  little  scream  as  I  looked  into  a 
well-lighted  apartment.  Instead  of  a 
ghost,  I  saw  seated,  in  an  arm-chair  by 
the  fire,  a  very  old  man,  with  finely  cut 
features  and  long  flowing  white  locks 
— and  on  a  stool  by  his  side  a  beau¬ 
tiful  girl  of  seventeen  or  eighteen.  I 
instantly  guessed  that  I  was  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  marquis  himself,  and  his 
grand-daughter,  and  poured  out  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  profuse  apologies.  I  had  the 
less  difficulty  in  doing  this,  as  having 
prepared  myself  to  speak  to  a  ghost,  it 
was  a  relief  to  address  a  human  being, 
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and  my  words  came  fluently.  The  poor  fortunate  enough,  after  much  parleying, 
girl  was  as  terrified  as  if  I  had  been  the  to  succeed  in  doing  this — to  the  im* 
ghost — but  the  old  man  calmed  her  and  mense  joy  of  the  seneschal.  I  sent  him 
accepted  my  excuses  with  dignity.  1  back  to  the  marquis  with  a  message  that 
was  going  on  to  expatiate  upon  the  I  would  not  intrude  upon  him  again  at 
dreadful  exigencies  of  war,  when  the  old  present,  but  would  take  the  liberty  of 
seneschal  came  rushing  in.  He  was  '  paying  my  respects  next  morning.  This 
paralyzed  for  a  moment  when  he  saw  me  I  did,  and  we  got  on  so  well  that  I  re¬ 
talking  to  his  master,  whom  he  had  told  mained  to  a  twelve  o’clock  d/Jeurur^  and 
me  was  in  the  south  of  France,  but  he  was  afterward  the  means  of  rendering 
was  too  much  agitated  by  other  matters  them  some  service  at  headquarters.  If 
to  dwell  much  on  this.  “  A  body  of  1  were  not  the  most  veracious  of  war  cor- 
Uhlans  had  come  to  quarter  themselves  respondents,  I  should  weave  a  palpable 
in  the  chateau,  and  what  was  he  to  romance  out  of  this  episode,  and  finish 
do?”  I  comforted  the  marquis  and  his  it  up  by  describing  the  lovely  Sidonie 
grand-daughter  by  promising  to  get  rid  as  looking  smilingly  over  her  husband’s 
of  them.  As  they  proved  to  fa«  only  shoulder,  as  he  pens  these  lines.  Alas ! 
half-a-dozen  men  with  a  sergeant,  I  was  she  isanother’s. — Blackwood's Afagazine. 


CHRISTMAS  SONG. 

% 

Stir  up  the  glowing  embers. 

Shut  out  the  landscape  drear. 

No  joy  like  chill  December’s 
To  crown  the  changing  year  ; 

Right  heartily  we  greet  him. 

For  ever  in  his  train 
The  merry  time  of' Christmas 
Comes  hither  once  again. 

Make  music,  sturdy  ringers, 

Of  bells  across  the  snow  ; 

Awaken,  carol  singers, 

•  The  echoes  as  ye  go. 

We  hear  the  same  glad  burden 
In  every  sweet  refrain — 

Dear  Christmas,  happy  Christmas, 

O  welcome  once  again. 

The  children  chant  the  story 
Of  sacred  Bethlehem, 

And  how  the  Babe  of  glory 
Was  cradled  here  for  them. 

’Tis  meet  their  fresh  young  voices 
Should  mingle  in  the  strain. 

When  Christmas,  happy  Christmas, 

Comes  hither  once  again. 

Throughout  the  season  holy 
Let  friendship  and  goodwill, 

In  highly  born  and  lowly. 

Their  embassy  fulfll ; 

If  these  but  mark  its  advent 
We  do  not  sing  in  vain — 

Dear  Christmas,  happy  Christmas, 

O  welcome  once  again  ! 

Leisure  Hour. 
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The  Lettfes  of  Charles  Dickens.  Edited 

by  his  Sister-in -Law  and  his  Eldest  Daugh¬ 
ter.  Vol.  III.,  1836  to  1870.  New  York  : 

Charles  Scribners  Sons. 

This  is  the  third  and  last  volume  of  the  let¬ 
ters  of  Charles  Dickens.  It  includes,  with  his 
letters  to  Sir  Austen  Layard  and  the  lale 
Lord  Lytton  (some  twenty-eight  in  all),  a 
number  that  have  already  appeared  in  various 
publications — as,  for  instance,  those  to  Maevey 
Napier,  Washington  Irving,  Mrs.  Cowden 
Clarke,  and  Lady  Blessington  ;  but  they  are 
here  for  the  first  time  collected  and  arranged 
under  a  single  title-page.  There  are  given, 
too,  many  others  hitherto  unpublished.  As 
the  Beard  letters  have  not  yet  been  discovered, 
and  as  the  mystery  attending  their  disap¬ 
pearance  remains  as  impenetrable  as  ever, 
the  collection  may — for  the  moment  at  least 
— be  considered  complete. 

In  interest  and  charm  the  volume  is  fully  the 
equal  of  its  predecessors.  Dickens  wrote  let¬ 
ters  as  heartily  as  he  wrote  novels.  He  put  as 
much  of  himself  into  his  correspondence  as 
into  his  books  ;  and  his  letters  are  as  attractive 
to  the  reader  now  as  they  were  long  since  to 
the  friends  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
They  bring  him  into  immediate  relation  with  a 
mind  and  heart  of  extraordinary  vigor  and 
sweetness  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  peruse  them 
without  being  in  some  sort  bettered  by  the  act 
of  perusal.  They  are  a  complete  revelation  of 
their  author,  of  his  courage,  his  humanity,  his 
indomitable  purpose,  his  inexhaustible  benevo¬ 
lence,  his  unflagging  vivacity,  his  admirable 
sense  of  self-respect,  his  robust  and  engaging 
egoism,  his  high  spirits,  his  unswerving  con¬ 
scientiousness  as  an  artist  and  as  a  man  ;  and 
the  revelation  is  impressive  enough  to  make  us 
very  grateful  that  it  has  come. 

The  letters  are  all  valuable,  but  the  most 
valuable  are  those  that  illustrate  their  author’s 
manner  of  work.  Dickens  had  his  faults,  of 
course  ;  and  they  were  many  and  grave.  He 
wrote  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  ;  he  sinned 
continually  against  taste  ;  he  could  be  both 
noisy  and  vulgar  ;  he  was  apt  to  be  a  carica¬ 
turist  where  he  should  have  been  a  painter  ; 
he  was  often  mawkish  and  often  extravagant ; 
and  he  was  sometimes — as  in  certain  parts  of 
“Oliver  Twist,”  for  example — more  offen¬ 
sively  inept  than  any  other  great  writer.  But 
his  work,  whether  bad  or  good,  has  in  full 
measure  the  quality  of  sincerity.  He  meant 
what  he  did  ;  and  he  meant  it  with  his  whole 
hearL  He  looked  upon  himself  as  represen¬ 
tative  and  national — as,  indeed,  he  was  ;  he 
regarded  hi^  work  as  a  universal  possession  ; 


and  he  determined  to  do  nothing  that  for  lack 
of  pains  should  prove  unworthy  of  his  function. 
If  he  sinned  it  was  unadvisedly  and  uncon¬ 
sciously  ;  if  he  failed,  it  was  because  he  knew 
no  better.  .  .  . 

Charles  Dickens  had  many  and  grave  faults, 
as  we  have  said,  but  he  will  be  remembered 
while  English  literature  exists  as  one  who 
loved  his  fellow  •  men,  and  as  one  who  did 
more  to  make  them  happy  and  amiable  than 
any  other  writer  of  his  time. —  The  Athenaum. 

Extracts  from  the  Writings  of  W.  M. 

Thackeray.  London  :  Smith,  Elder  ^  Co. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  criticise  to  any  purpose 
a  book  of  this  kind.  Thackeray  is  one  of  the 
writers  upon  whose  merits  we  have  all  made 
up  our  minds.  Although  he  is  now  passing 
through  that  dangerous  period  in  which  the  ex¬ 
aggerations  of  contemporary  critics  generally 
provoke  movements  of  reaction,  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  bis  rightful  claim  to  one  of 
the  highest  places  in  our  literature.  If,  after 
the  university  method,  we  arranged  our  dead 
authors  in  order  of  merit,  the  only  novelists 
since  Scott  who  would  by  general  consent  be 
placed  in  the  first  class  would  be  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  and  George  Eliot ;  other  names,  in¬ 
deed,  would  be  added  by  many,  but  hardly  any 
others  would  receive  a  unanimous  suffrage.  If 
Thackeray’s  place  in  this  class  be  not  the  high¬ 
est,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  secure  ;  for  Dick¬ 
ens  appeals  to  the  less  reflective  or  cultivated 
class,  while  (George  Eliot  may  be  accused  of 
appealing  too  much  to  the  over-cultivated. 
We  have  no  desire,  however,  to  fix  Thacke¬ 
ray’s  place,  or  to  anticipate  the  verdict  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  generation,  and  still  less  to  enter  upon 
the  disagreeable  task  of  comparison.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  this  little  volume  of  selec¬ 
tions,  made,  evidently,  with  great  care  and 
true  appreciation,  brings  out  in  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  way  some  of  Thackeray’s  familiar  qual¬ 
ities.  We  have,  as  a  rule,  no  great  love  for 
collections  of  “  beauties”  or  “  wit  and  wis¬ 
dom”  of  an  author.  It  is,  of  course,  impossi¬ 
ble  that  the  extracts  themselves  should  not  lose 
by  separation  from  the  context.  And  any 
reader  who  is  misguided  enough  to  judge  an 
author  as  if  the  extract  were  the  whole  or  even 
the  best  part  of  the  work  would  be  liable  to 
great  error.  Thackeray  must  be  ultimately 
judged  by  the  substantial  merits  of  his  portrait¬ 
ure  of  life,  by  Becky  Sharpe  and  Lord  Steyne, 
by  Costigan  and  Pendennis,  or  by  the  harmo¬ 
nious  and  exquisite  coloring  of  Esmond,  not 
by  the  incidental  reflections  dispersed  through 
his  pages.  They  are  merely  the  accompani- 
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menl,  which  is  of  an  interest  strictly  subordi¬ 
nate  to  the  performance  itself,  though  contrib¬ 
uting  greatly  to  the  effect. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Thk  Portrait  of  a  Lady.  By  Henry  James, 

Jr.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  (Sr*  Co. 

The  dominant  qualities  in  the  work  of  Mr. , 
Henry  James  render  that  work  intensely  inter¬ 
esting  to  critical  persons  with  a  turn  for  analy¬ 
sis,  but  are,  one  would  think,  less  calculated 
to  attract  the  novel-reading  crowd.  He  has  a 
passion  for  perfection  in  the  technique  of  crafts¬ 
manship,  and  a  rather  too  unreserved  disdain 
for  what  would  be  considered  by  the  Philistine 
mind  much  more  essential  conditions  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  fiction.  There  is  surely  something 
both  illogical  and  perverse  in  the  argument 
that,  because  many  novels  have  become  popu¬ 
lar  in  spite,  or  even  in  virtue,  of  their  bad  qual¬ 
ities,  all  popular  qualities  must,  therefore,  be 
necessarily  bad  ;  and  yet  it  is  impKissible  to 
avoid  the  thought  that  much  of  Mr.  James' 
work  is  the  result  of  conscious  or  unconscious 
reasoning  of  this  kind.  He  cultivates  an  ar¬ 
tistic  asceticism,  or  purism,  or  whatever  it  may 
be  called,  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  occa¬ 
sionally  irritating  even  to  those  who  are  not 
worshippers  of  Dagon.  It  may  not  be  well, 
for  example,  to  subordinate  all  other  interest 
to  plot  interest ;  but  plot  interest  is  nut  alto¬ 
gether  contemptible.  A  novelist  has  to  tell  a 
story,  though  he  has  also  to  do  other  things 
which  may  be  intrinscially  better  worth  doing  ; 
and  a  story  is  not  told  when,  as  in  “  The  Por¬ 
trait  of  a  Lady,”  the  last  page  of  the  third  vol¬ 
ume  leaves  all  the  threads  of  narrative  hang¬ 
ing  loose  without  even  an  attempt  to  unite 
them.  Mr.  James  not  only  disappoints  his 
readers,  but  does  injustice  to  himself  when  he 
implicitly  assumes  that  the  interest  aroused  by 
the  lady  whose  portrait  he  draws  will  be  so 
lukewarm  as  to  inspire  no  curiosity  concerning 
the  outcome  of  a  great  crisis  in  her  history. 
Still,  though  in  this  and  in  one  or  two  minor 
matters,  Mr.  James’  stories  are  less  imagina¬ 
tively  satisfying  than  they  might  be,  the  ”  pe¬ 
culiar  difference”  of  his  work  is  so  valuable,  so 
interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  so  rare  that 
one  wants  space  for  adequate  celebration  of  it, 
and  can  spare  none  for  complaint  that  some 
things  are  absent  which  we  can  get  in  plenty 
elsewhere.  To  note  one  achievement  among 
many,  I  think  that  nothing  in  this  book  or  in  its 
predecessors  is  more  remarkable  than  the  mas¬ 
terly  painting  of  moral  and  intellectual  atmos¬ 
phere — the  realizable  rendering,  not  of  char¬ 
acter  itself,  but  of  those  impalpable  radiations 
of  character  from  which  we  apprehend  it  long 
before  we  have  Jata  that  enables  us  fully  to 
comprehend  it.  As  soon  as  we  fairly  see  Mr. 
James’  personages  we  have  an  impression, 
vague  but  sufficing,  of  their  full  possibilities. 


so  that  when  we  part  from  them  we  feel  that 
they  have  not  surprised  or  disappointed  us,  but 
have  proved  themselves  consistent  and  ho¬ 
mogeneous  ;  and  what  makes  this  peculiar 
“  effect”  so  valuable  and  interesting  is  that  it 
is  atuined,  not  by  the  hackneyed  tricks  and 
contrivances  of  ordinary  fiction,  but  by  the 
honest  and  direct  workmanship  which  gen¬ 
erally  contents  itself  with  a  broad,  fairly  recog¬ 
nizable  veracity,  devoid  of  anything  like  sub¬ 
tlety  of  portraiture.  In  ”  The  Portrait  of  a 
Lady”  the  handling  combines  lightness  and 
precision  of  touch  in  a  way  which  is  all  but 
unique  in  contemporary  English  fiction,  all  the 
impressive  effects  of  strong  emphasis  being 
achieved  by  that  delicate  accentuation  which  is 
as  reposeful  to  the  mental  eye  as  the  harmony 
of  low-toned  colors  is  to  the  physical.  The 
most  ambitiously  conceived  character  in  the 
book,  Madame  Merle,  is  perhaps  the  least  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  but  the  heroine  is  a  very  masterly 
portrait,  and  the  account  of  her  relations  with 
Osmond  before  and  after  her  marriage  is  full 
of  psychological  interest.  Henrietta  Stack- 
pole,  the  female  journalist,  and  her  admirer, 
Mr.  Bantling,  are  delineated  with  that  high 
comedy  humor  which  is  becoming  rarer  every 
year  ;  and  the  same  fine  quality,  mingled  with 
a  strain  of  genuine  and  not  too  insistent 
pathos,  appears  in  the  delightful  study  of 
Ralph  Touchett.  We  have  not  lately  had  so 
clever  or  so  enjoyable  a  novel  as  ”  The  Por¬ 
trait  of  a  Lady.” — The  .Acadeniy. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Robert  Brown¬ 
ing  has  a  new  volume  of  ”  Dramatic  Idyls”  in 
hand.  We  believe  that  it  will  be  ready  shortly. 

M.  Zola  has  finished  a  new  novel,  to  be 
called  ”  Pot-Bouille,”  for  which  he  is  said  to 
have  received  the  sum  of  30,000  francs  merely 
for  the  right  of  first  publication  as  a  feuilletcn. 

A  New  Illustrated  Biblical  Dictionary,  spe¬ 
cially  suited  to  the  requirements  of  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  to  be  issued  at  an  exception¬ 
ally  low  price,  is  announced  by  Mr.  Elliot 
Stock. 

Messrs.  Longmans  have  in  the  press  a 
work  upon  “  Primitive  Belief,”  by  Mr.  C.  F. 
Keary.  The  beliefs  dealt  with  are  those  of 
the  Vedic  Indians,  the  Graeco-Italians,  and  the 
Teutons. 

Mr.  Kinglakr  expects,  it  is  said,  to  finish 
his  Crimean  history  some  time  this  year. 
The  concluding  volume  will  carry  the  history 
of  the  Crimean  campaign  down  to  the  death  of 
Lord  Raglan. 
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Sir  John  Lubbock’s  presidential  address 
before  the  British  Association  at  York  will 
shortly  he  reissued  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  with  the  author’s  latest  corrections  and 
additions. 

The  Schiller  Prize,  founded  at  Schiller’s 
Centenary,  to  be  given  everj'  third  year  to 
the  author  of  the  best  German  drama  during 
that  period,  has  not  yet  been  awarded,  for 
want  of  sufficient  excellence  in  the  works  sent 
in. 

The /fca</ciw^  understands  that  Mr.  Daven¬ 
port  Adams  has  undertaken  to  write  a  Diction¬ 
ary  of  the  Drama.  It  is  intended  to  take  ac¬ 
count  of  the  theatre  in  English-speaking  coun¬ 
tries — that  is,  practically,  as  far  as  the  drama 
is  concerned,  in  England  and  America. 

The  National  Library  of  Mexico  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  in  a  deplorable  state,  thousands 
of  volumes  lying  about  in  confusion.  Fortu¬ 
nately  an  appropriation  has  just  been  made 
of  ;^i 6,000  for  a  new  building,  so  long  de¬ 
layed. 

As  the  ”  Leopold  Shakespeare,”  with  Mr. 
Furnivall's  Introduction,  has  got  to  its  “  twen¬ 
ty-second  thousand,”  the  revisions  which  Mr. 
Furnivall  made  in  that  Introduction  for  Messrs. 
Cassell's  ”  Royal  Shakespeare”  will  now  be 
put  as  additional  Notes  to  the  ”  Leopold  Shake¬ 
speare.” 

Prof.  Ebers  has  just  completed  a  new  ro¬ 
mance.  He  has  not  taken  his  subject  this  time 
from  Elgypt,  or  the  ancient  world,  but  from  the 
stirring  history  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  sev- 
enteentlh  centu.'y.  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co. 
will  publish  an  English  translation. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Richard  A.  Proctor’s 
new  weekly  scientific  paper,  KnowUdgt,  is  un¬ 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  journalism.  It  has 
just  reached  the  fourth  week  of  its  existence, 
and  it  has  already  attained  a  circulation  of 
20,000  copies.  A  second  edition  of  the  first 
number  to  the  extent  of  11,000  copies  has  just 
been  issued. — The  Academy. 

The  great  dictionary  begun  by  the  brothers 
Grimm  is  advancing  but  slowly.  M.  Heyne 
and  R.  Hildebrand,  the  two  regular  editors, 
are  engaged  respectively  upon  the  letters  M 
and  G  ;  while  Prof.  Lexer,  of  Wurzburg,  to 
whom  has  been  assigned  the  letter  N,  has  just 
brought  out  a  fasciculus  of  192  pages,  carried 
as  far  as  ”  Nachtigalstimme.” 

Attention  may  be  directed  to  the  fact  that 
Cobden  once  saw  a  copy  of  ’’Junius”  which 
had  belonged  to  Horne  Tooke  and  had  been 
annotated  by  the  latter.  It  was  at  Genoa  in 
1847.  The  possessor  of  the  copy  was  Mr. 
Brown,  English  consul  there,  who  had  known 


Home  Tooke,  and  who  styled  him  ”  a  finished 
scoundrel.”  It  this  copy  of  "  Junius”  be  still 
in  existence  the  notes  might  be  worth  repro¬ 
ducing. 

The  Philological  Society’s  new  English  dic¬ 
tionary  is  to  be  enlarged  from  between  6uoo 
and  7000  quarto  pages  to  8400.  This  en¬ 
largement,  which  is  even  less  than  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  work,  with  the  closest  packing,  re¬ 
quire,  has  been  won  from  the  Delegates  of 
the  Clarendon  Press  by  Mr.  Henry  Hucks 
Gibbs,  the  old  sub-editor  of  “  C.”  who  has  for 
more  than  twenty  years  taken  the  warmest  in¬ 
terest  in  the  society’s  work,  and  has  devoted 
to  it  during  that  period  almost  all  his  leisure 
time. 

A  NEWSPAPER  likely  to  be  widely  circulated 
and  eagerly  read  has  just  been  started  ih  Rus¬ 
sia.  We  have  not  yet  seen  a  copy,  but  this  is 
what  we  hear  about  it.  It  is  to  be  called  the 
Selsky  Vestnik,  or  Rural  Messenger,  and  it  is 
intended  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
“  tracts”  which  the  Nihilists  circulate  among 
the  peasantry.  Half  a  million  copies  of  each 
number  will  be  struck  ofl,  it  is  said,  and  the 
paper  will  be  sold  at  the  easy  price  of  one 
copeck.  The  idea  of  starting  it  is  attributed  to 
General  Ignatief. 

The  late  Mr.  Henty  believed  that  he  had 
discovered  a  piece  of  Shakespeare’s  autobi¬ 
ography  in  the  ”  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.” 
He  saw  in  the  Christian  names  of  William 
Fenton  and  Anne  Page  an  allusion  to  the  loves 
of  William  Shakespeare  and  Anne  Hathaway, 
and  subsequently,  in  corrolK>ration  of  this  idea, 
he  found  Fenton’s  wart  in  Shakespeare’s  au¬ 
thentic  portraits.  The  article  in  which  this 
crotchet  is  elaborated  appears  in  the  December 
number  of  the  Antiquary. 

T HE  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  will 
publish  very  shortly  a  ”  Manual  of  Greek  His¬ 
torical  Inscriptions,”  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  Roman  Conquest,  with  a  general 
introduction  and  index  by  the  Rev.  E.  L. 
Hicks,  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  work  is  chronological,  and 
each  docu&ient  is  accompanied  with  short 
notes.  The  collection  is  intended  to  supply 
the  student  of  Greek  civilization  with  a  contin¬ 
uous  illustration  of  his  subject  by  means  of  the 
more  important  inscriptions  from  all  parts  of 
Greece. 

M.  Alexandre  Dumas  is  now  printing  his 
”  Theatre”  at  Dole,  in  Jura,  and  the  book  is 
apparently  destined  to  become  the  joy  and  de¬ 
spair  of  bibliophiles.  Only  ninety  copies  of 
the  six  volumes  are  to  be  printed,  and  not  one 
of  these  will  be  sold.  By  far  the  greater  part 
will  be  given  to  the  actors  and  actresses  who 
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hiive  *'  created"  M.  Dumas’  plays,  beginning 
with  those  still  surviving  of  the  company  who 
in  1853  acted  the  "  Dame  aux  Cam^lias."  The 
book  is  said  to  be  beautifully  printed,  and  to 
be  filled  with  notes  and  details  of  great  inter¬ 
est  to  all  who  care  about  the  history  of  the 
French  stage  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Hkrbert  Spe.ncer  has  just  published 
(with  Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate)  the  eighth 
part  of  the  monumental  work  which  he  calls 
"  Descriptive  Sociology.”  It  treats  of "  French 
Civilization,  and  has  been  compiled  by  Mr. 
James  Collier,  who  was  also,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  the  compiler  of  “  English  Civiliza¬ 
tion.”  We  regret  to  learn  that  this  part  will 
be  the  last  of  the  series,  for  the  enterprise  has 
proved  so  far  from  remunerative  that  Mr. 
Spencer  cannot  continue  it  longer  at  his  own 
expense.  Still  more  painful  is  it  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Collier's  health  has  entirely  broken  down 
under  the  labor — we  do  not  say,  because  of  the 
labor.  Thus  ends  a  work  which  in  its  begin¬ 
ning  was  full  of  promise,  but  over  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  which  an  evil  fate  has  hung. 
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The  Ethnology  of  New  Guinea. — Prof. 
Maniegazza  and  Dr.  Regalia  have  contributed 
to  the  last  number  of  the  per  TAntro- 

pologia  a  valuable  paper  entitled  "  Nuovi  Studi 
Craniologici  sulla  Nuova  Guinea.”  The  skulls 
under  description  were  brought  from  New 
Guinea  by  D'Albertis,  and  have  been  subjected 
to  careful  quantitative  examination  by  the  au¬ 
thors  of  this  essay.  The  principal  feature  of 
general  interest  brought  out  by  this  elaborate 
study  is  the  recognition  of  a  new  brachycephal- 
ic  type  in  New  Guinea.  It  seems  clear  that  at 
least  two  distinct  racial  elements  are  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  island — a  conclusion  which  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  D’Albertis’  observations  on  the  ex¬ 
ternal  characteristics  of  the  population. 

The  AsetENT  RELATtONS  OF  THE  MoON  AND 
Earth. — The  first  lecture  of  the  session  at  the 
Midland  Institute,  Birmingham,  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  R.  S.  Ball,  Astronomer  Royal  for  Ire¬ 
land,  on  a  ”  Glimpse  through  the  Corridors  of 
Time.”  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the  lec¬ 
turer  said :  While  the  day  was  gradually 
lengthening  through  the  muon’s  action  on  the 
tides,  the  earth  reacted  on  the  moon,  and 
drove  it  farther  and  farther  away.  The  circle 
described  by  the  moon  was,  therefore,  grad¬ 
ually  increasing,  and  thus  the  day  was  getting 
longer  and  longer  as  the  moon  was  receding 
farther  and  farther.  If  they  looked  back  to 
earlier  periods,  the  moon  must,  therefore,  have 
been  closer  and  closer  tu  the  earth.  The  far- 
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ther  they  went  back,  and  at  one  epoch,  which 
he  put  at  about  50.000,000  of  years,  the  moon 
must  have  been  very  close  to  the  earth,  and 
then  the  day,  instead  of  being  twenty-four 
hours,  would  only  be  three  hours  long.  The 
closer  the  moon  was  to  the  earth  the  more 
-quickly  it  revolved  ;  and,  looking  back  to  that 
remote  period,  they  had  the  extraordinary  state 
of  things  in  which  the  earth  was  spinning 
round  once  in  every  three  hours,  and  the  moon 
rotating  once  in  three  hours  also.  At  that 
time  the  earth  was  really  a  mass  of  semi-mol¬ 
ten  matter,  and  if  the  oceans  were  there  at  all 
they  were  suspended  in  vapor  round  it.  He 
showed  that  the  nearer  the  moon  to  the  earth 
the  greater  was  the  rise  of  the  tide  ;  and  he 
calculated  that,  when  the  moon  was  so  near  to 
the  earth,  the  tides  must  have  been  316  times 
as  great  as  at  the  present  time.  Rising  240 
feet  high,  the  tides  would  have  washed  over 
the  whole  of  England. 

Skull-Measurements.— Professor  Fowler 
has  published  some  further  results  of  his  re¬ 
searches  with  reference  to  the  human  skull. 
He  states  that  the  largest  normal  skull  he  has 
ever  measured  was  as  much  as  2075  cubic 
centimetres  ;  the  smallest,  960  cubic  centime¬ 
tres,  this  belonging  to  one  of  those  curious 
people  in  the  centre  of  Ceylon  who  are  now 
nearly  extinct.  The  largest  average  capacity 
of  any  human  head  he  has  measured  is  that  of 
a  race  of  long  flat-headed  people  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa.  The  Laplanders  and  Esqui¬ 
maux,  though  a  very  small  people,  have  very 
large  skulls,  the  latter  giving  an  average  meas 
urement  of  1546;  the  English  skull  of  the 
lower  grades  shows  1542 ;  the  Japanese, 
i486  ;  Chinese,  1424  ;  modern  Italian.  1475  ; 
ancient  Egyptian,  1464  ;  Hindoos.  1306. — 
London  Medical  Record. 

An  Automatic  Train  Fog  Signal.— A 
French  paper  says  that  the  Southern  Railway 
Company  of  France  has  attached  to  the  loco¬ 
motive  a  steam  whistle  which  prevents  a  train 
passing  a  danger  signal  in  a  fog  or  snow-storm 
by  clearly  notifying  the  engineer  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  ahead.  The  whistle  is  connected  with 
an  insulated  metallic  brush  placed  beneath  the 
locomotive,  so  that  when  the  train  passes  the 
signals,  the  brush  sweeps  a  copper-faced  pro¬ 
jecting  bar  placed  between  the  rails.  This  bar 
is  connected  with  the  positive  pole  of  a  battery 
having  its  negative  pole  in  communication  with 
a  commutator  on  the  signal-post,  from  which  a 
wire  leads  to  the  grouna.  When  the  signal  is 
”  line  clear”  the  passage  of  the  brush  over  the 
fixed  contact  produces  no  result,  but  when  the 
signal  marks  ”  danger”  the  commutator  brings 
the  negative  pole  of  the  battery  in  direct  com¬ 
munication  with  the  ground,  and  when  the 
brush  passes  over  the  contact  the  completion 
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of  the  electric  circuit  causes  the  whistle  to  be 
sounded  and  the  engineer  to  be  consequently 
warned. — Electrician. 

Delicate  Weighing  Machine. — Among 
some  lecture  experiments  lately  brought  by 
Herr  Rosenfeid  before  the  Berlin  Chemical 
S  Kriety,  is  one  for  showing  the  change  of 
weight  in  bodies  through  chemical  processes. 
He  uses  an  areometer  with  a  wire  extending 
upward  10  centimetres  from  the  weighted  glass 
body,  and  surmounted  by  a  glass  cup,  on 
which  a  piece  of  sheet  platinum  is  placed.  To 
show  the  gain  of  weight  in  iron  through  oxida¬ 
tion,  e.g.,a.  little  finely-divided  iron  is  put  on 
the  platinum,  so  that,  the  instrument  floating 
in  water  in  a  glass  cylinder,  the  wire  is  slightly 
immersed.  Then  the  platinum  with  its  charge 
is  removed  with  a  pincette,  heated  over  a  strong 
flame,  cooled,  and  replaced.  The  areometer 
now  sinks  as  far  as  the  cup  (it  may  be).  In 
other  cases,  metallic  oxide  is  put  on  the  sup¬ 
porting-plate,  and,  after  reduction,  the  instru¬ 
ment  rises  the  whole  length  cf  the  wire.  Herr 
Rosenfeid  describes  other  variations  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  ;  also,  modes  of  showing  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  ammonia  in  oxygen,  and  the  synthe¬ 
sis  of  water. 

An  Electric  Ship’s  Loo. — Among  the 
more  recent  applications  of  electricity  to  prac¬ 
tical  put  poses  is  that  of  attaching  an  electrical 
apparatus  to  a  ship's  log,  and  making  it  regis¬ 
ter  with  extreme  accuracy  the  speed  at  which 
the  ship  is  moving  through  the  water.  This 
ingenious  arrangement  owes  its  existence  to 
the  inventive  genius  and  skill  of  Mr.  Kelway, 
of  Portsmouth.  The  inventor  has  affixed  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  box  containing  an  ordi¬ 
nary  service  log  another  box  which  incloses 
his  own  electrical  apparatus.  Into  this  last- 
named  box  the  mile  spindle  of  the  log  is  con¬ 
tinued.  and  this  is  fitted  with  a  cam-wheel. 
The  box  is  also  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
vertical  partition,  through  which  passes  a  hori¬ 
zontal  lever  or  rod  insulated  from  the  body  of 
the  apparatus,  and  turning  upon  a  fixed  centre. 
As  the  cam- wheel  revolves  in  passing  through 
the  water,  its  projections  press  down  the  lever 
whereby  the  electrical  current  is  completed, 
and  the  distance  travelled  is  recorded  by  means 
of  a  battery  on  board  the  ship  acting  through 
the  electric  cable  by  which  the  log  is  towed. 
The  index  dial  may  be  placed  in  the  captain’s 
cabin,  on  deck,  or,  indeed,  in  any  part  of  the 
ship.  In  trials  lately  made  near  Portsmouth 
every  quarter  of  a  knot  indicated  by  the  dial 
was  checked  by  actual'  measurement,  and 
found  to  be  absolutely  correct  We  under¬ 
stand  that  what  may  he  termed  the  Kelway 
Speed  Indicator  is  likely  to  be  largely  used  in 
the  British  navy  as  well  as  the  mercantile  ma¬ 
rine. — Building  and  Engineering  Times. 


A  Cure  for  Sea-sickness. — Mr.  Charles 
Gibson,  M.B.,  has  written  an  interesting  letter 
to  the  British  Medical  Journal  on  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  sea-sickness.  After  dealing  with  the 
treatment  of  all  kinds  of  sea-sickness,  Mr. 
Gibson  continues  :  "  It  is,  doubtless,  satis¬ 
factory  to  be  able  to  alleviate  the  suffering  from 
sea-sickness  by  the  foregoing  measures  ;  but 
there  is  a  prophylactic  measure,  so  to  speak, 
which  .1  believe  will  mitigate  all  sea-sickness, 
and  prevent  most.  I  mean  the  use  of  bromide 
cf  sodium,  in  large  doses,  fur  some  time  pre 
vious  to  embarkation.  I  say  sodium  bromide, 
as  I  think  it,  in  several  ways,  preferable  to 
potassium  bromide;  it  is  more  readily  soluble, 
and,  being  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder,  can  be 
carried  about,  and  measured  more  readily  than 
the  irregular-shaped  crystals  of  bromide  of 
potassium.  Patients  also  say  it  is  the  more 
agreeable  of  the  two  to  take.  The  traveller 
should  take  a  drachm  of  this  salt  thrice  daily 
or  at  least  two  days  previous  to  sailing,  the 
dose  being  reduced  by  half  when  on  board.  I 
have  on  many  occasions  recommended  this 
drug  ;  and  'whenever  it  has  been  taken  as  I 
directed,  it  has  given  most  satisfactory  results. 
One  patient,  a  lady,  who  could  not  cross  Brook¬ 
lyn  Ferry  without  feeling  sea-sick,  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  rough  weather  without  feeling 
in  the  least  sick ;  many  others,  who  were 
usually  very  sea-sick,  were  scarcely  sick  at  all  ; 
and  the  least  favorable  opinion  of  its  efficacy 
that  I  heard  was,  *  Well,  I  am  not  half  so  bad 
as  I  expected  to  be.’  ” 

Longevity  in  Europe. — M.  De  Solaville 
analyzes  in  the  Revue  Scientijique  the  results 
of  recent  European  censuses  by  ages,  and  the 
register  of  deaths  also  by  ages.  If  we  strike 
a  mean  of  the  census  from  1869  to  1872,  we 
find  that  Europe  (exclusive  of  Russia,  Turkey, 
and  some  small  Southern  States)  possessed  in 
1870  a  mean  population  of  242,940,376,  classed 
as  follows  from  the  point  of  view  of  advanced 
ages  ;  17,313,715  of  more  than  60  years,  79,- 
859  of  more  than  90,  and  3108  Of  more  than 
100  years  ;  i.e.,  i  inhabitant  in  12  of  more  than 
60,  I  in  2669  of  more  than  90,  and  i  in  62,503 
of  more  than  too.  Women,  M.  Solaville  finds, 
are  more  numerous  in  extreme  old  age  than 
men,  and  the  difference  increases  with  the  age. 
Thus  at  60  years  the  advantage  is  with  the 
women  in  the  proportion  of  7  per  cent,  at  90 
and  above  it  rises  to  45,  and  with  centenarians 
to  60  per  too.  It  is  in  France  that  we  find  the 
greatest  relative  number  of  inhabitants  at  the 
age  of  60  ana  upward  ;  but  it  is  not  so  for 
centenarians,  of  which  France  has  less  than  all 
the  other  States  of  Europe  except  Belgium, 
Denmark,  and  Switzerland.  From  a  calcula¬ 
tion  of  deaths  by  ages  the  result  is  reached  that, 
to  the  total  deaths,  those  at  the  age  of  90  and 
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upward  bore  the  following  proportions  to  the 
countries  named  and  arranged  according  to 
the  decreasing  order  of  importance  :  Great 
Briuin,  9.73;  Sweden,  7.39;  France,  6.58; 
Belgium,  6.07  ;  Switzerland,  6.00  ;  Holland, 
4.47  ;  Italy,  3.76 ;  Bavaria,  3.42  ;  Prussia, 
3.06  ,  Austria,  a.6i.  The  result  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  what  we  know  of  the  mean  age  of 
the  deceased  in  the  same  countries. 

Passenger  Birds. — According  to  a  writer 
in  Nature,  the  small  migratory  birds  that  are 
unable  to  perform  the  flight  of  350  miles  across 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  are  carried  across  on 
the  backs  of  cranes.  In  the  autumn  many 
flocks  of  cranes  may  be  seen  coming  from  the 
north,  with  the  flrst  cold  blast  from  that  quar¬ 
ter,  flying  low,  and  uttering  a  peculiar  cry,  as 
if  of  alarm,  as  they  circle  over  the  cultivated 
plains.  Little  birds  of  every  species  may  be 
seen  flying  up  to  them,  while  the  twittering 
songs  of  those  already  comfortably  settled  upon 
their  backs  may  be  distinctly  heard.  But  for 
this  kind  provision  of  nature,  numerous  varie¬ 
ties  of  small  birds  would  become  extinct  in 
northern  countries,  as  the  cold  winters  would 
kill  them. 

A  Trike  or  Tree  Dwellers.— A  French 
naval  doctor,  M.  Crevaux,  has  lately  made  im¬ 
portant  explorations  in  the  northern  parts  of 
South  America,  more  especially  in  the  valley 
of  the  Orinoco  and  its  affluents.  Among  other 
facts  of  observation  he  states  that  the  Gua- 
raunos,  at  the  delta  of  that  river,  take  refuge 
in  the  trees  when  the  delta  is  inundated. 
There  they  make  a  sort  of  dwelling  with 
branches  and  clay.  The  women  light,  on  a 
small  piece  of  floor,  the  fire  needed  for  cook¬ 
ing,  and  the  traveller  on  the  river  by  night 
often  sees  with  surprise  long  rows  of  flames  at 
a  considerable  height  in  the  air.  The  Guarau- 
nos  dispose  of  their  dead  by  hanging  them  in 
hammocks  in  the  tops  of  trees.  Dr.  Crevaux, 
in  the  course  of  his  travels,  met  with  geopha- 
gous,  or  earth-eating  tribes.  The  clay,  which 
often  serves  for  their  food  whole  months, 
seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  iron  and 
some  organic  substances.  They  have  recourse 
to  it  more  especially  in  times  of  scarcity  ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  there  are  eager  gourmands  for 
the  substance,  individuals  in  whom  the  de¬ 
praved  taste  becomes  so  pronounced  that  they 
may  be  seen  tearing  pieces  of  ferruginous  clay 
from  huts  made  of  it,  and  putting  them  into 
their  mouths. 

The  Roundness  of  the  Earth. — In  a  re¬ 
cent  paper  to  the  Helvetic  Society  of  National 
Science,  Prof.  Dufour,  of  Morges,  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  deformation  of  images  on  large 
sheets  of  still  water  through  the  roundness  of 
the  earth.  Instead  of  appearing  equal  to  the 


object,  the  image  is  sometimes  so  compressed 
in  the  vertical  direction  as  to  be  almost  un¬ 
recognizable.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  church- 
tower  of  Montreaux  (on  the  Lake  of  Geneva) 
as  seen  from  Morges.  One  may  see  the  same 
thing  in  images  of  distant  ships  and  their  sails, 
the  eye  being  near  the  water-surface.  Prof. 
Dufour  had  inferred  the  effect  through  calcula¬ 
tion,  but  supposed  that  the  Lake  of  Geneva 
would  never  be  calm  on  a  large  enough  sur¬ 
face,  till  one  day  Prof  Forel  called  him  to  see 
images  which  were  precisely  as  he  had  calcu¬ 
lated,  and  it  appears  that  the  days  on  which 
the  observation  can  be  made  (with  aid  of  a 
telescope  especially)  are  not  so  rare  as  one 
might  think.  After  looking  for  a  moment  (M. 
Dufour  says)  one  perceives  the  roundness  of 
the  earth  as  distinctly  as  that  of  a  ball  held  in 
the  hand. 

The  Figure  OF  our  Stellar  System.— The 
Milky  Way  has  recently  been  made  an  object 
of  careful  study  by  M.  Houzeau,  of  Brussels 
Observatory.  He  has  indicated  its  composi¬ 
tion  by  means  of  curves  of  equal  luminous  in¬ 
tensity.  Looking  casually  at  the  Milky  Way, 
one  might  be  disposed  to  think  its  luminosity 
nearly  the  same  throughout.  But  M.  Houzeau 
finds  in  it  a  series  of  luminous  plates  or  masses, 
to  the  number  of  thirty-three,  each  diminish¬ 
ing  in  brightness  outward  from  the  centre. 
These  are  arranged  almost  exactly  along  a 
great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere.  The  solar 
system  is  nearly  in  the  plane  of  this  “  equa¬ 
tor,"  and  probably  near  its  centre. 

New  Method  of  Blasting  Rocks.— Major 
Laucr,  of  the  Austrian  Engineers,  has  been 
experimenting  upon  a  new  method  of  blasting 
rocks  without  following  the  usual  plan  of  drill¬ 
ing  them  with  holes  for  the  reception  of  the 
cartridges.  The  cartridge  used  is  a  cylinder 
charged  with  dynamite,  which  is  simply  placed 
against  the  rock  to  be  shattered.  Its  explo¬ 
sion  is  brought  about  by  electrical  agency,  and 
the  system  is  said^  to  work  well  and  economi¬ 
cally.  The  rock  is  split  into  such  small  frag¬ 
ments  that  the  d6bris  is  easily  removable,  and 
the  expense  of  drilling  altogether  saved. 

A  New  Explosive. — Tidings  of  a  new  ex¬ 
plosive  also  reach  us  from  Austria.  The  in¬ 
vention  of  an  English  engineer,  the  new  com¬ 
pound  is  intended  to  replace  gunpowder  in  the 
use  of  small  arms.  The  initial  velocity  is  said 
to  be  much  greater  than  with  gunpowder  ;  it 
does  not  foul  or  heat  the  barrel  of  the  weapon, 
and  the  smoke  of  the  discharge  is  almost  nil. 

New  Compound  for  Artificial  Building- 
Stone. — A  new  compound  for  artificial  build¬ 
ing-stone  has  been  produced  by  MM.  Grunz- 
weig  and  Hartmann.  They  mix  pulverized 
cork,  clay,  lime,  water-glass  solution,  and  hair 
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together,  force  the  mass  into  moulds,  and  dry 
it  by  heat.  The  result  is  a  stone  of  extreme 
lightness,  non-absorbent  of  moisture,  and  not 
subject  to  decomposition.  Where  clay  is  not 
at  hand,  it  can  be  replaced  by  dry  earth,  vol¬ 
canic  tufa,  or  cement 

Sleep  of  Fishes. — The  establishment  of  a 
public  aquarium  in  most  important  cities  has 
naturally  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  study  of 
the  habits  of  fishes.  It  has  long  been  a  dis¬ 
puted  point  whether  fishes  are  subject  to  the 
phenomenon  of  sleep,  and  rather  a  difficult 
one  to  determine,  seeing  that  the  creatures 
have  eyes  to  which  no  closing  lids  are  attached. 
It  seems  certain,  however,  from  observations 
conducted  in  the  Berlin  Aquarium,  that  carp 
at  least  are  under  the  power  of  Morpheus.  In 
October,  they  commence  a  kind  of  winter 
sleep,  placing  themselves  in  unusual  attitudes 
near  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  and  refusing  to 
rouse  themselves  unless  food  is  offered  to 
them.  Even  this  bait  does  not  succeed  with 
some,  who  require,  like  certain  higher  ani¬ 
mals,  a  good  shaking  before  they  will  “  get 
up.”  That  this  state  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
any  abnormal  condition  of  health,  is  proved  by 
the  readiness  with  which  food  is  taken,  and  by 
the  genetal  good  condition  of  the  fishes. 


MISCELLANY. 

Louis  Napoleon’s  Courage.— September, 
i860. — I  asked  Cbangarnier  his  opinion  as  to 
the  courage  of  Louis  Napoleon.  Changamier : 
It  is  great  in  theory,  small  in  practice.  At 
Strasbourg,  when  the  regiment  on  which  he 
depended  refused  its  support,  he  ran  and  was 
found  in  a  state  of  abject  terror  hiding  under  a 
carriage.  In  the  Boulogne  attempt,  when  he 
had  got  half-way  across  the  Channel,  he  became 
alarmed,  and  wished  to  turn  back.  I'he  peo¬ 
ple  about  him  called  for  champagne,  and  kept 
him  to  his  purpose  by  making  him  half  drunk. 
As  he  approached,  and  no  friends  appeared, 
his  alarm  returned.  The  first  troops  that  met 
him  were  under  the  command  of  a  sensible  old 
officer,  who,  when  he  saw  the  strange  proces¬ 
sion,  accompanied  by  the  tame  eagle,  and  was 
told  that  Louis  Napoleon  was  at  its  head,  in¬ 
stead  of  joining  him,  summoned  him  to  sur¬ 
render.  Vaudriel  had  said  that  at  Strasbourg 
Louis  Napoleon  bad  not  dared  even  to  fire  a 
pistol  in  his  own  defence.  He  recollected  this 
Plot,  kept  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  fired  at  the 
officer,  but  his  hand  shook  so  that  though  the 
man  was  not  five  paces  off  he  missed  him  and 
wounded  a  poor  cook,  who,  in  his  while  apron, 
was  standing  at  a  door  to  see  what  was  going 
on.  Louis  Napoleon  turned,  ran  into  the  sea, 
and  got  into  a  boat.  A  boat  from  the  shore 
pulled  after  him.  He  gave  himself  up,  begged 


them  not  to  hurt  him,  and  said  that  he  had 
200,000  francs  in  his  pocket  which  he  would 
give  them.  He  was  landed,  and  begged  M. 
Adam,  the  maire,  to  take  the  200.000  francs. 
Adam  said  he  would  take  care  of  them,  but, 
with  business-like  habits,  chose  to  count  them 
first.  It  was  lucky  for  him,  for  when  it  was  ^ 
counted  in  the  presence  of  the  crowd,  there 
were  found  to  be  only  120,000.  This  sum, 
when  he  was  on  his  trial  before  his  peers,  he 
claimed,  and  the  cruel  Government  of  Louis 
Philippe  let  him  have  them.  Senior  :  Did  he 
show  courage  at  Magenta  7  Changamier : 
He  never  crossed  the  Ticino.  He  was  smok¬ 
ing  in  a  house  during  the  whole  time.  At 
Solferino,  where  he  was  two  miles  in  the  rear, 
he  did  not  move  or  give  an  order,  but  he 
smoked  fifty-three  cigars.  We  know  this,  as 
he  always  carries  with  him  little  boxes,  each  of 
which  contains  fifty  cigars.  One  was  quite  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  three  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
other.  Once  a  spent  ball  came  near  him,  but 
that  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  could  be 
considered  as  under  fire.  I  saw  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  Cent-Suisses  to  his  mother  :  ”  You 
need  be  under  no  anxiety  about  me.  I  am 
with  the  Emperor,  and,  therefore,  out  of  dan¬ 
ger.”  In  fact,  none  of  them  were  hit. — Senior's 
Conversations, 

The  Rhine. — The  causes  of  the  dirty  mud¬ 
diness  of  the  Rhine  are  somewhat  mysterious. 
Coleridge  is  brilliant  on  the  dirt  of  Cologne, 
and  telling  how  it  is  washed  by  the  Rhine,  he 
exclaims  — 

“  But  le'l  me.  Nymphs  I  what  power  diviae 
Shall  henceforth  wash  the  river  Rhine  7  ” 

But  the  washing  is  only  used  in  a  figurative 
sense,  applicable  to  the  district  or  city  passed 
by  a  flowing  river  ;  and,  indeed,  although  the 
Rhine  carried  with  it  all  the  pollution  of  Co¬ 
logne,  that  would  hardly  account  for  its  dusky 
muddiness.  The  Rhine,  indeed,  is  chieily  fed 
from  glaciers— and  it  is  a  too-well-known  feat¬ 
ure  of  these  icy  scavengers  of  the  mountains, 
that  the  streams  issuing  from  them  are  turbid 
and  muddy  ;  but  the  Rhine  has  rid  itself  of  all 
this  element  of  pollution  long  ere  it  reaches 
”  the  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels,”  and  indeed 
past  Basle  it  flows  in  an  expanse  of  lovely  trans¬ 
lucent  blue.  If  the  wanderer  desires  to  see 
with  how  much  majesty  river  can  issue  from 
a  glacier,  let  him  find  the  source  of  the  Rhone. 
Let  us  suppose  that  he  has  climbed  to  the  great 
cataract  of  Handek,  and  slept  at  the  hospice  of 
the  Grimsel.  At  early  morn,  when  he  is  afoot, 
instead  of  descending  toward  Switzerland,  let 
him  ascend  westward,  passing  the  cheerful 
margin  of  the  ”  Todten  Sea,”  or  lake  of  the 
dead  -so  called,  as  the  guide-book  tells  us,  be¬ 
cause  of  old  the  bodies  of  travellers  lost  on  the 
pass  were  tossed  into  it.  The  summit  of  the 
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pass  is  reached  ;  and  thence,  deep  down,  but 
distinct,  as  if  it  were  not  half  a  mile  away,  if 
the  day  be  clear,  th*  Rhone  and  its  parent 
glacier  are  visible.  The  glacier  is  in  a  cleft 
of  the  mountain  range,  and  rises  up  to  what 
would  be  a  dome-shaped  mountain  of  ire  were 
it  not  that  it  is  subordinated  by  the  Alpine  tups  - 
above.  From  a  great  archway  in  the  glacier 
the  Rhone  leaps  forth  and  tumbles  down  a 
long  steep  bank  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  where 
it  gets  itself  washed  and  comes  forth  entirely 
transparent  save  for  a  beautiful  pale-blue 
tinge  ;  and  so  it  flows  on  until,  to  its  misfort¬ 
une,  it  is  joined  by  a  stream  fresh  from  its 
glacier  source,  and  is  turbid  again  for  many  a 
mile— making  a  good  parallel  to  the  naughty 
youth  who,  left  to  his  own  ways,  takes  a 
turn  and  becomes  virtuous,  but  happening 
again  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  old  compan¬ 
ion  in  mischief,  is  subdued  by  his  firmer  will 
into  the  evil  ways  of  both. — Blackwood's  Maga- 
tine. 

Thk  Trnor. — The  tenor  is  generally  a 
cooper,  a  baker,  a  cabman,  or  a  tanner,  who 
has  been  caught  singing  over  his  tubs,  his  hot 
roils,  or  his  hides.  Why  is  the  tenor  so  rarely 
a  law  student,  an  architect,  or  an  apothecary's 
assistant  ?  The  problem  is  one  for  physiolo¬ 
gists  to  solve.  The  only  thing  quite  certain  is 
that  the  tenor  is  never  a  prodigy  of  learning. 
Grammar  especially  perplexes  him  ;  orthogra¬ 
phy  drives  him  to  despair.  He  therefore 
adopts  a  phonetic  system  of  his  own  invention. 
“  Let  him  take  lessons,  then.”  you  say.  Very 
good  ;  but  taking  lessons  in  spelling  is  a  con¬ 
fession  that  he  cannot  spell.  His  prestige 
would  suffer.  What  would  the  idolatrous 
crowd  think  of  their  idol  on  learning  that,  in. a 
letter  to  his  mother,  he  had  written,  “  hevery 
mornin  i  heat  a  raw  hegg  for  the  sake  of  my 
elth”  ?  And  his  fellow-singers  in  the  green¬ 
room  ?  Wouldn't  they  make  fun  of  him  ? 
Consequently,  the  tenor  abstains  from  writ¬ 
ing  ;  or,  if  absolutely  obliged  to  write,  he 
takes  refuge  in  a  prudent  laconism.  One 
sweet-voiced  gentleman,  compelled  to  answer 
a  manager  who  had  proposed,  by  letter,  a  re¬ 
duction  of  his  salary,  thought  of  sending  his 
card  with  the  simple  phrase,  ”  I  maintain  my 
pretensions.”  But  the  last  syllable  of  the  last 
word  sorely  puzzled  him.  Not  liking  the  look 
of  it  with  a  t,  he  tried  it  with  a  double  ss,  and 
finally  decided  on  a  r,  ”  pretencions.”  His 
geographical  knowledge  is  equally  at  fault. 
He  is  offered  an  advantageous  engagement  at 
New  Orleans,  and  without  reflection  signs  at 
once.  "You  are  going  to  see  a  lovely  coun¬ 
try,”  says  the  manager.  “No  doubt,  I  have 
often  heard  speak  of  the  Maid  of  New  Orleans, 
and  I  am  particularly  fond  of  New  Orleans' 
plums.”  “  Ah  !”  says  the  manager,  opening 


wide  his  eyes.  "  We  start  in  three  weeks' 
time.  Send  your  luggage  at  once  to  Liver¬ 
pool.”  "Liverpool?  I  don’t  know  him. 
Where  is  his  office  ?”  "  Liverpool  is  the  sea¬ 

port  where  we  take  ship.”  "  No  ship  for  me, 
if  you  please  ;  you  can  go  by  sea  if  you  pre¬ 
fer  it  :  I  shall  take  the  express  train  instead.” 
It  was  the  same  individual  who  fancied  that 
horticulture  was  the  art  of  cultivating  orties 
(nettles),  and  who  thought  to  give  dignity  to 
Robert  the  Devil,  who  was  a  chevalier,  by 
wearing  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Another  drawback  to  the  tenor's  happiness  is, 
that  he  himself  is  the  slave  of  his  organ.  That 
voice,  which  is  the  source  of  all  his  success, 
has  to  be  guarded  and  nursed  with  jealous 
care.  Sobriety,  even  austerity,  have  to  be 
strictly  observed.  Syrups,  gruels,  lozenges, 
liquorice,  potions,  and  flannel  neckties  are  his 
fate.  Besides  which  are  to  be  reckoned  his 
professional  labors,  mental  and  physical. 
Thus,  between  i839and’70,  Mario,  the  famous 
tenor,  learned  by  heart,  studied,  rehearsed, 
dressed  and  performed  more  than  one  hundred 
grand  operas  by  Meyerbeer,  Mozart,  Rossini, 
Verdi,  and  a  host  of  composers  too  numerous 
to  mention,  to  say  nothing  of  minor  pieces, 
concerts  and  the  like.  Was  that  the  life  of  a 
sybarite  ?  And  his  final  destiny  is  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  The  painter  leaves  his  picture  behind 
him,  the  sculptor  his  statue,  the  author  his 
book,  the  composer  his  score.  What  perma¬ 
nent  record  of  the  tenor  remains,  not  merely 
after  his  death,  but  after  his  operatic  life  has 
ended  ?  History  speaks  of  Sophocles,  Phidias, 
Appeles  ;  but  what  historian,  two  thousand 
years  hence,  will  rescue  Rubint  from  oblivion  ? 
How  many  of  our  younger  readers  have  ever 
even  heard  of  Rubini  ?  Unhappy  vocalist,  in 
the  midst  of  thy  triumphs,  “  Memento,  tenore, 
quia  pulvis  est !  Remember,  O  tenor,  thou  art 
but  dust  !” — Time. 

A  Celestial  Barber. — He  sits  down  upon 
one  of  the  barber’s  stools — the  other,  which 
acts  as  a  balance  in  the  carrying,  being  headed 
with  a  brass  basin  filled  with  water,  a  liliputian 
towel,  and  underneath  a  series  of  drawers  with 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  trade — and  has  his 
queue  unplaiied.  His  hair  reaches  down 
nearly  to  his  waist,  but  in  its  dressed  condition 
it  almost  touches  the  ground — a  little  matter  of 
authorized  deception  easily  arranged  by  the 
addition,  in  the  plaiting,  of  long  black-colored 
silk  threads,  of  which  material  the  greater  part 
of  an  ordinary  Chinaman’s  pig-tail  is  com¬ 
posed.  When  in  mourning,  the  color  of  this 
silk  is  changed  to  white  or  light  blue.  The 
hair  being  well  combed  out  (during  which  pro¬ 
cess  the  operated  upon  closes  his  eyes,  as  if, 
in  a  kind  of  trance,  he  was  enjoying  the  sooth¬ 
ing  influence  caused  by  the  frictiou  on  his 
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scalp)  the  barber  sharpens  his  razor,  which  is 
a  big  lump  of  metal  in  shape  like  a  butcher  s 
chopper,  and  in  size  not  very  much  smaller 
than  that  weapon.  Yet  with  its  keenly  sharp¬ 
ened  edge  he  takes  off  the  shortest  hairs  on  the 
head,  around  the  ears,  and  on  the  eyebrow. 
The  Chinaman  gets  a  “  clehn  shave,”  that  is, 
the  whole  of  his  face  is  traversed  by  the  razor, 
and  his  head  is  shaved,  save  at  the  crown,  on 
which  a  small  circular  patch  is  left,  constitu¬ 
ting  the  foundation  for  a  pig-tail.  And  the  ears 
are  shaved  inside  and  outside,  a  delicately* 
shaped  little  lancet  style  of  blade  being  inserted, 
and  cunningly  and  dexterously  twisted  round 
and  round,  removing  all  hairs,  but  producing 
the  common  effect  of  deafness  so  proverbial 
among  Chinese,  as  well  as  among  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  the  Japanese,  who  indulge  in  similar 
harmful  treatment  of  the  ear.  The  shaving 
being  over,  the  hair  is  replaited,  and  being  paid 
a  few  cash,  off  struts  the  merry  little  barber  to 
tell  his  last  good  story  to  some  one  else. — All 
tht  Yiar  Round. 

Cats  at  Sea. — Certain  animals  were  once 
thought  to  provoke  storms  at  sea,  and  were 
thus  regarded  as  unlucky  by  seamen.  A  dead 
hare  on  board  ship  has  long  been  thought  a 
storm-bringer.  The  hare  is  unlucky  in  many 
folk-lore  stories.  Many  people,  as  Lapps,  Finns, 
and  Chinese,  will  not  eat  it.  As  an  animal 
supposed  to  see  at  night,  it  was  connected  with 
the  moon,  shining  by  night,  and  we  have  East¬ 
ern  traditions  of  the  hare  in  the  moon  Hence 
it  is,  with  the  moon,  a  weather-maker.  The 
cat  was  still  more  widely  feared  as  a  storm- 
bringer,  and  is  always  unlucky  on  board  ship. 
She  "carries  a  gale  in  her  tail,”  and  is 
thought  particularly  to  provoke  a  storm  by 
playing  with  a  gown  or  apron,  rubbing  her 
face,  licking  her  fur  the  wrung  way,  etc.  Pro¬ 
voking  a  cat  will  certainly  bring  a  gale,  in 
sailor  belief,  and  drowning  one  will  surely 
raise  a  tempest.  Fielding,  in  a  voyage  to  Lis¬ 
bon  (1775),  says,  "  The  kitten  at  last  recov¬ 
ered,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  good  captain,  but 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  some  of  the 
sailors,  who  asserted  (hat  the  drowning  of  a 
cat  was  the  very  surest  way  of  raising  a  favor¬ 
able  wind.”  Fiaws  on  the  surface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  are  in  sailor-lore  "  cat*s-paws.”  There  is 
a  Hungarian  proverb  that  a  cat  does  not  die  in 
water,  hence  its  paws  disturb  the  surface.  A 
larger  flurry  on  the  water  is  a  "  cat-skiii.”  So 
it  rains  cats  and  dogs,  and  the  stormy  north¬ 
west  wind  in  some  parts  of  England  is  the 
”  cat’s-nose.”  In  Chinese  lore  tigers  cause 
storms,  and  the  Japanese  wind-god  has  steel 
claws  and  a  tigerish  countenance.  In  Ger¬ 
many  there  is  a  proverb  that  any  one  making  a 
cat  his  enemy  will  be  attended  at  his  funeral 
by  rats  and  rain.  Cats  see  belter  at  night,  are 


connected  with  the  moon  in  many  legends,  are 
witches'  familiars,  and  hence  are  eyed  askance 
by  many.  The  Egyptian  goddess  of  evil, 
Pasht,  was  a  cat-headed  goddess.  Cats  were, 
as  we  have  seen,  used  by  witches  in  raising  a 
gale,  and  are  said  to  smell  a  wind,  while  pigs 
see  it.  On  shipboard  the  malevolent  character 
of  the  cat  is  shown  in  nautical  nomenclature, 
and  the  song  now  popular — 

“  It  was  the  cat” — 

is  liable  to  more  than  a  double  interpretation. 
The  cat-o'-nine-tails  is  not  a  desirable  acquaint¬ 
ance,  nor  do  sailors  have  a  love  for  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  gear  connected  with  raising  the  anchor, 
such  as  the  cat-head,  cat-fall,  cat-tail,  cat-hook, 
cat- back,  etc.  The  lubber’s- hole,  through 
which  it  is  thought  derogatory  to  the  able  sea¬ 
man  to  pass,  is  in  French  “  Trou  de  Chat," 
Weak  tea  is  called  by  sailors  “  cat-lap  ” 
Freya,  the  Norse  goddess,  was  attended  by 
cats,  and  thus  Friday,  her  day,  was  thought 
unlucky.  A  spectral  dog  "  shony”  is  said  to 
predict  a  storm  when  appearing  on  the  Cornish 
beach.  —  UniUd  Service. 

S<x:iAL  Position  OF  Nihii.ists. — The  A'ord- 
deutiche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  takes  great  pains  to 
demonstrate  what,  indeed,  the  whole  world 
already  believes,  that  Nihilism  is  not  a  product 
of  the  lowest  and  poorest  class  of  society.  "  It 
has  not  sprung  from  the  Fourth  Class,”  says 
that  journal,  “  and  its  theories  And  no  accept¬ 
ance  in  the  home  of  the  poor  man.”  The 
statement  is  followed  by  statistical  proofs,  one 
specimen  of  which  suffices.  Among  the  198 
piersons  accused  of  complicity  in  the  Nihilist 
trials  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1877,  the  respective 
callings  of  social  classification  of  the  criminals 
stood  as  follows  :  82  belonged  to  the  class  of 
nobles,  19  to  the  class  of  civil  officials,  33  to 
the  clergy,  8  to  the  military,  ii  to  the  higher 
mercantile  class,  23  to  the  burgher  class,  and 
17  to  the  peasant  farmers.  Thus  only  five  per¬ 
sons  among  the  Nihilist  conspirators  could  be 
reckoned  as  genuinely  poor  men  of  the  artisan 
or  laboring  classes. 

THE  DEAD. 

Thb  Dead  abide  with  ua  !  Though  atark  and  cold 
Earth  acetna  to  grip  them,  they  are  with  ua  atill  : 

They  have  forged  our  chaiaa  of  being  for  good  or  til : 
And  their  inviaible  handa  these  hands  yet  hold. 

Our  perishable  bodies  are  the  mould 
In  which  their  strong,  imperishable  will. 

Mortality's  deep  yeaining  to  fulfil. 

Hath  grown  incorporate  through  dim  time  untold. 

Vibrations  infinite  of  life  in  death. 

As  a  star’s  travelling  light  survives  its  star  I 
So  let  us  hold  our  lives  that  when  we  are 
The  fate  of  those  who  then  will  draw  this  breath. 
They  shall  not  drag  us  to  their  judgment  bar. 

And  curse  the  heritage  which  we  bequeath. 

Mathilde  Bund. 
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Poptii..\R  Science  Review. 

Revoewood’s  M.vo.vzine. 

I  ('ORNHIM,  .M.VO.VZINE. 

.M\c.uili..vn’h  M.aqazi.ne. 

Eraser’s  .Maoazine. 

New  Quarterly  M.auazine. 

I  Temple  Bar. 

I  Beluravia. 

Gooi»  Words. 

London  Soi  iety. 

S.ATURDAY  Review. 

I  The  Spectator,  etc.,  kt<’. 

The  h'wjlinh  jieruHHiuh  are.  the  ffi-eat  »torehou»e  fnait  which  are  drawn  many  of  the  hett 
and  tiwtid  lei/iafar  bonk*  of  the  time.  The  Kciectic  reprint*  thi»  material  fre»h  frinn  the  author* 
hand*,  and  at  a  prire  far  tawrt  than  it  caxt*  in  book  farm. 

PREMIUM  STEEL  ENGRAVING  FOR  1882. 

I  Every  sul>s<Til>er  to  the  KCLKCTIC,  wlietlier  new  or  old,  remitting  |!5  direetly  to  this 
ofti<-e,  will  receive,  in  addition  to  the  ECLECTIC’  for  the  year,  a  copy  of  the  beaut ifuP steel 
Eiigravina;  of  , 

‘‘MARGUERITE.” 

This  subject  lias  lieen  engraved  for  us  by  the  same  artist  who  engraved  the  small  plate  of  | 
!  “  .Marguerite,”  so  much  admired,  in  our  January  number  of  last  year.  Size  of  engraved  sur¬ 
face  is  12  X  7  incbea  ;  size  to  frame  aliout  15  x  10  inches.  The  price  of  this  engraving  in  the  art  i 
Stores  is  $5,  and  it  will  be  sent  free  to  all  subscribers  who  may  indicate  a  desire  to  receive  it.  | 

!  TERMS: — Single  copies,  45  cents;  one  copy,  one  year,  $5  ;  five  cojiies,  $20  ;  Trial  I 
I  subscription  for  tliree  months,  $1.  Tlie  ECLECTIC  and  any  $4  magazine  to  one  address,  $8. 
i  Pottage  free  to  all  tubtcriber*.  I 

I  E.  R.  PELTOXf  PubllnhePf  26  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


AUTHORS. 

Kioht  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstoni. 
Alfred  Tennyson. 

Professor  Huxley. 

Professor  Tvndai.i. 

Richard  A.  Proctor.  B  A. 

J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F  R.S. 
Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter. 

E.  B.  Tvlor. 

Professor  Max  Muller. 
Professor  Owen. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

Edward  A.  Freeman,  1)  C.L. 
James  Anthony  Fhoude. 
Thomas  Hughes. 

Anthony  Trollope. 

WiLi.iAM  Black. 

Mrs.  Oliphant. 

TuROfeXtEFF. 

-Miss  Thackeray,  etc.,  etc. 
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GRATEFUL  -  COMFORTING. 


(BREAKFAST) 


“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural 
laws  which  govern  the  operationa  of  digeation 
and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  propertiea  of  well-aelected  cocoa,  Mr. 
Eppa  haa  provided  our  breakfaat  tables  with  a 
d el icately.fia voted  beverage  which  may  aave 
us  many  heavy  doctor’s  bills.  It  is  by  the 
judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a 
constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until 
strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  dis¬ 
ease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  float¬ 
ing  around  us,  ready  to  attack  wherever  there 
is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal 
shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame." 
—  TA*  Civil  Service  Gautte. 

Sold  only  in  tins,  )t-Ib.  and  lb.,  labelled 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO. 

HOMCSOPATHIC  CHEMISTS, 

LONDON,  ENG. 


CpiRiljIMENT 

THE  MOST 

PotMst,  PowMPftd,  «mA  Paaetratlng 
PAlM~HallaT*r,  mvw  darlaad  by  man. 


Wei  De  Heyer 

WEI  DE  MEYER’S  CATARRH 
CURE.  Tba  only  known  troatmont 
whieh  will  raally  aura  Catarrh, 
“Traatiae.**  witk  atatamants  by  the 
oarad,  m^ad  fraa,  by  D.  B.  Daway  A 
Coh  46  Day  St..  N.  T. 


Baby’a  Appeal. 

;  "  What  nutkea  1  cry  and  folks  aay  Izo  naught)  ’ ' 
Canse  stomach  ache,  and  sour  in  my  moufly , 
Cause,  too,  can’t  seep,  and  worms  bites  ze  bell)  , 
••  Fever,”  za  say,  feel  like  I  was  Jelly. 

Guess  your  babies  cry,  Dick,  and  Victoria, 

When  mamma's  gone,  and  don’t  have  Castoria. 
■•You’re  right,  they  fairly  yell.”  There.  Uncle  Cy, 
,  Cousin  Frank  have  Castoria,  he  don't  cry. 


ETROLEUM  JELLY 


Used  and  approved  by  the 
leading  PHYSICIANS  of^^ 
EUROPESAMERICA 


}»old  by 
All  Druggists. 


hit 


pure  Vaseline, 

such  as 

POMADE  VA8ELIME, 
VAfELUTE  COLD  CREAM, 
YASELDrS  CAMPHOR  ICE, 
YASSLHTE  TOILET  SOAPS, 
ars  sapsrlor  to  any  similar  uasa. 

YaseliDe  Goiifectii)iis. 

An  agreeable  form  of 
taking  Vaseline 
internally. 


Do  aot  aecsw  fhoea  yonr  Dmgglat  any  Vaseline  or  ocaer  at  onr  preparations 
•xMwitmc  lA  <mr  •ricimal  paekAfes*  wltk  our  uaaia  OM  theaie  Tber«  ar«  inam^ 
wortainss  tanltaUon^n  tke  ntarket,  whlcft  Amgglsts  and  otJiera  ar« 

•elUng  as  gennine  gooda.  CHESEBROflUH  M  b  uTCO. 


